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PREFACE 



r-pms account of Lord Wellesley’s Indian administration 
JL makes no claim to lie exhaustive or final. A life of 
Lord Wellesley on a scale commensurate with his im¬ 
portance remains to be written, and the mass of material 
in the India Office and British Museum is so great that 
years of intensive study would be necessary for the his¬ 
torical student who should attempt it. It remains true, 
however, that a great deal of such labour would probably 
be unrewarded by any very valuable results. The main 
events of Lord Wellesley’s period of office are well enough 
known, and nothing is likely now to emerge which would 
fundamentally alter our view of it. Montgomery Martin,- 
the editor of the famous Despatches , clid his work so well 
that, as I can testify from experience, it is usually but 
wasted labour to glean where he has reaped. A rather 
misleading impression is apt to be given by such a state¬ 
ment as that of the late Lord Curzon in his British Govern¬ 
ment in India that “ there are said to be four hundred 
volumes of MSS. still lying unexplored in the British 
Museum.” A great many of these, or at any rate dupli¬ 
cates of them, were obviously seen by Martin, and I have 
read through many volumes selected here and there only 
to find that he had allowed nothing of importance to 
escape him. I have little doubt, however, that there is still 
much of interest to discover, and though I cannot rnyseli 
claim to have examined thoroughly even a quarter of 
these records, I have used certain volumes which have 
hitherto rather escaped notice, and I have especially 
looked for papers that might illustrate the relations 
between the Home and the Indian Government. 

Pending, then, the appearance of an authoritative bio¬ 
graphy on a large scale, some excuse may yet be deemed 
necessary for the appearance of another short account of 
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Lord Wellesley’s Indian administration. 
ex : st each possessing merits of its own, and I may perhaps 
particularly mention the admirable sketch by the present 
Dean of Winchester, the Very Rev. W. H. Hutton, in the 
Rulers of India series, to which I should like to acknow¬ 
ledge my obligations. But apart from the fact that this 
memoir is on a slightly larger scale than his, there is room 
for a diversity of verdicts on a statesman of the calibre 
of Lord Wellesley. It has, I think, been too generally 
assumed that a recognition of his greatness necessitates a 
sweeping condemnation of the efforts of the Court oi 
Directors to control, or even to question, him ; and pre¬ 
cludes any but the most perfunctory criticism of the 
methods by which his wonderful results were achieved. 

I have not been altogether able to subscribe to that view. 
While I rate Lord Wellesley as high as, and perhaps 
higher than, all these writers, I am less inclined than some 
to assume that his opponents deserve only censure and 
contempt. Wellesley seems to me to merit at once loftier 
praise and more reasoned criticism than he has been wont 
to receive from the majority of biographers and historians. 
He often acted in a manner that was technically uncon¬ 
stitutional, and though I think it was well both for the 
British Empire in the East and for the Indian peoples that 
he did so, I cannot think it reasonable to blame the Court 
of Directors because they could not always concur, and 
did not always understand. An effort has been made in 
these pages to explain, the difficulties necessarily inherent 
in the triple control constituted by the Governor-General 
in Council in India, the Court of Dir ectors in Leadenhall 
Street, and the Board of Control in Whitehall. It is fatally 
easy to condemn in scathing words this elaborate system 
of check and countercheck, but there neither was, nor 
could have b :en—especially at this time —any heaven¬ 
sent plan for the government of a vast dependency 
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" separated from the suzerain power—to use a vivid phrase 
of Lord Wellesley himself—by “ all this dreadful space of 
half the convex world.” There were no precedents to 
guide that generation. The problem had necessarily to be 
worked out by a salvilur ambulando, and the three bodies 
above mentioned were perhaps the best means then avail¬ 
able for reconciling Indian experience with commercial 
interests and political control. It is not surprising that 
the Court of Directors lagged behind both their great 
Governor-General and the Presidents of the Board of 
Control of that time in their appreciation of imperial 
questions, but at least they had a point of view which has 
not been altogether understood, and which they ably 
defended. 

It may perhaps be permissible to indicate where my 
study of the records has been most fruitful. In Chapter 
XIV it has enabled me to carry the history of the famous 
College of Fort William to a later point than is generally 
reached, and to describe the interesting controversy that 
ensued between the Court of Directors and the President of 
the Board of Control. In Chapter XVIII, though Castle- 
reagh s and Arthur Wellesley’s comments on the Treaty 
of Bassein are to be found in Martin, the criticism of John 
Malcolm has not, I think, before been printed. In Chapter 
XXIII, most of the correspondence between the Court 
and the Board of Control has not hitherto been published. 

I make no apology for giving so much of these documents 
in lull, for I know of nothing else that illustrates so clearly 
the relations hitherto veiled in a good deal of obscurity— 
between the Directors, the Board of Control, and the 
Government in India. Incidentally, these documents 
show that Lord Castlereagh, in his short period of office 
as President of the Board of Control, was already exhibiting 
those great qualities of reasonableness, insight, patience, 
urbanity, and unflinching firmness which he was after- 
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in a wider sphere, when working for the 
world-settlement after the ruin of the Napoleonic system. 
On some minor matter of administration the Court of 
Directors complained of a letter of Castlereagh as amount¬ 
ing to a threat. To this the President of the Board gently 
answered that a reperusal of his letter would correct this 
impression, and added with illuminating truth that a 
threat “ is not the mode in which my feelings or habits 
incline me to do business.” All his subsequent diplomatic 
successes verify the truth of this interesting reflection on 
his own method. 

The references in the footnotes show the authorities on 
which I have mainly relied. Besides the staple histories 
and biographies, and Martin’s Despatches which must 
always remain the chief foundation for any history of 
Lord Wellesley’s life and career, various other works have 
been placed under contribution. I should like especially 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Hon. Sir J. W. 
Fortescue’s great History of the British Army. References 
will be found to contemporary works and pamphlets, to 
Hansard's Parliamentary Debates and to the Carnatic and 
Oudh Papers printed by order of the House of Commons, to 
many volumes of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and 
to the recently published Wellesley Papers. Of records in 
the India Office I have especially used the following 
volumes of the Home Miscellaneous Series, 236,481, 482,486, 
487, 488, and 504. Of the great collection of Wellesley 
records among the Additional MSS. in the British Museum, 
1 have made especial use of the private and family papers, 
Nos. 37315, 37316, 37416, 37282, and of Nos. 13393, 
13592, 37284, but many other collections have 
been examined. 

Professor Dodwell, of London University and the 
School of Oriental Studies, and Sir Verney Lovett, 
K.C.S.I., Reader in Indian History at Oxford, have very 
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the proofs, and I owe them thanks for 
valuable suggestions and corrections. 

The book has had to be written in the too few periods 
of leisure that fall to the lot of a hard-worked College tutor, 
and no one is more conscious than the author of the 
measure in which it falls short of what he would fain have 
had it be. If it only inspires some historical scholar with 
greater abilities and ampler leisure to embark on that 
authoritative biography which is long overdue, it will not 
have been written in vain. 

P. E. Roberts 

Worcester College , Oxford 
July 18, 1929 




INDIA 
UNDER WELLESLEY 

CHAPTER I 

PROLOGUE 

T he governor-generalship of Lord Wellesley was in 
respect of material additions to the East India Com¬ 
pany’s territories, in military renown and in its lasting 
effects upon the whole conception of empire in the East, 
the greatest of all British administrations in Indir. It was 
the most splendid and convincing instance in our history 
of a government autocratic and imperial in the best sense 
of the words. It was, said his friend and contemporary, 
Lord Brougham, “ an administration which, for the truly 
statesmanlike capacity displayed in every portion of it,— 
the genius for affairs, the civil as well as the military wis¬ 
dom and energy presiding over the whole,—has certainly 
no superior, if it have a rival, in modern history.” 1 Lord 
Metcalfe, no mean judge, called him “ the greatest states¬ 
man that had ever been in India.” 2 It; does not, of course, 
necessarily follow that Lord Wellesley is the greatest man 
that has represented his country in the East. Among his 
predecessors, most men would rank Clive and Warren 
Hastings in personal force and in intellectual ability above 
him, and, of his successors, some might consider his claims 
inferior to those of Dalhousie. If we contrast him for a > 
moment only with his two great forerunners, he was not 
like Clive a pioneer, walking in untrodden ways and 
blazing the trail of an imperial destiny through a virgin 


1 Edinburgh Review , vol. lxvi, p. 151. 
n Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, vol. vi, p. 398. 


INDIA UNDER WELLESLEY 
and primaeval forest, nor was he, like Hastings, an heroic ■ 
and solitary figure victoriously waging against a world m ; 
arms a contest which seemed to all but himself a lost battle. | 
But he was, in India at any rate, and under the conditions 
that he found there, a supremely great administrator. It 
has been said of some men, of Cromwell for instance, that 
they were in essence greater than anything they ever said 
or did ; it might perhaps not unfairly be said ot Wellesley 
that his work in India was greater than anything he linn- 
self ever became. In after life as diplomatist, minister and . 
Viceroy—in Spain, in the Foreign Office and in Ireland- | 
he revealed himself as an able and enlightened statesm an ; 
but he never again touched the heights ol his Indian 
career. As we study his history in detail, we may hope to 
discover some of the causes for this want of proportion 
between his achievements and his personality-this dis¬ 
crepancy between the quality of his character and his 
work. It has been suggested that it may have been due 
to a certain personal vanity ; to an ambition which was 
not entirely pure, not entirely disinterested. Possibly the 
reason may have been that he was never again surrounded 
by such a brilliant band of subordinates and coadjutors ; 
or, finally, that he was never again in the course of his hie 
in such close co-operation and in such general sympathy 
with his brother Arthur, the future Duke of Wellington. 
Probably no one will ever know exactly how far the success 
of Wellesley’s administration was due tp the latter ; but 
this at least is certain,that from the combination of theelder 
brother’s soaring imagination and comprehensive grasp in 
the realm of political idealism, and the younger’s magnifi¬ 
cent common sense and sanity in the world of reality, there 
was forged a superbly efficient instrument for the task of 
governing men. Nor would it be lair to omit mention 
here of the able administrative and diplomatic work of 
the fifth and youngest of the Wellesley brothers, Henry, 
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.afterwards Lord Cowley. “ In the course of my life,” wrote 
Dundasin x8oo, “ I never met with any person with whom 
I have had more satisfaction in transacting business than 
with him. He joins together one of the most amiable tempers 
to one of the soundest judgements I ever met with.” 1 
One of the most striking features of Wellesley’s period 1 
of office is the manner in which he accomplished his ' 
political ideas, realized his aspirations and moulded fate 
to his clear-cut, definite and conscious aims. Government 
is too often a matter of regretted compromise, of dreary j 
second-bests, of happy or unhappy opportunism, and of 
reluctant modification of the ruler ., will to the will of i 
others - fe,hayp beeu.able to .a ^frti eve Jh.eir |- , 
e nds so com pletely, to i mpress their personal mark upon J ; 

^ 1 ^,..as Wellesley.achieved .his f[ 

ends, a nd im p ress ed his mark, upon the Indian empire g j 
PLlwO ilh&x. The lot of his predecessors was very differ- * 
ent. Clive was called upon to meet desperate situa- 1 
dons with hastily improvised and makeshift weapons, i 
He moved always in an atmosphere of opposition and . 
strife ; and, though by sheer titanic force he beat down j 
the wills of his enemies and wrested success from failure, ! 
he could do no more than leave behind him in Bengal a 
system which was described by one of his contemporaries- 
as a “ monstrous heap of partial arbitrary political incon¬ 
sistencies ” ; while from the personal standpoint, such 
success as he attained was only won at the cost of smoulder¬ 
ing enmities, which flared up to scorch and corrode his 
prematurely ended life. Hastings, even after Francis had 
perforce withdrawn his open and vindictive rivalry, was 
always under the necessity of scheming, planning and con¬ 
ciliating ; of turning positions he could not carry by a 

5 M. Martin, Despatches , Minutes and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley , 5 vols. London, 1836-7* vol. ii, p. 609. [Quoted henceforward 
as Martin, Wellesley's Despatches .] 
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frontal attack ; of abandoning counsels of perfection, and 
falling back regretfully on second courses. The Governors- 
General, appointed under Pitt’s Act, enjoyed a position 
constitutionally and legally stronger than that of their 
forerunners, however able ; but neither Cornwallis nor 
Shore dreamt of arrogating to themselves the predominant 
powers freely conceded to Wellesley by his fellow-country¬ 
men in India. “ Lesser minds,” said Lord Brougham, 
“ were made to yield a compliance, sometimes reluctant— 
more frequently cheerful.” 1 When the time came for 
Wellesley to lay down the governor-generalship, it was a 
different office from the one he had taken up ; it was ; 
grea ter in power, responsibility and initiative. Its prestige 
was heightened, its control over the subordinate governor-, 
ships was strengthened, its independence of the Council ! 
was more marked. 

This development was conscious and deliberate. It 
may have been right or wrong, but in either case Wellesley 
must be given the credit, or discredit. He never had any 
doubts as to what he intended to do in India. “ The main¬ 
spring of such a machine,” he wrote in 1799, “ as the 
government of India can never be safely touched by any 
other hand than that of the principal mover.’’ 2 The 
Court of Directors hardly exaggerated when they wrote in 
a draft despatch, intended to be sent to Bengal in 1805, 
but withheld by the Board of Control ; “ It appears to 
have been the intention of Marquis Wellesley to concen¬ 
trate all the political powers of British India in the person 
of the Governor-General, and to consider the whole but 
as forming, with respect to him, one government, through 
every part and ramification of which his authority was 
practically and constantly to pervade.” 3 


1 Edinburgh Review , vol. lxiii, p. 539. 

2 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. i, p. 528. 

3 India Office Records, Home Miscellaneous Series, 486, p. 34. 
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t is, of course, an arguable position that this develop¬ 
ment was reactionary and, on the whole, evil. Those who 1 
believe strongly in the virtues of constitutionalism, self- 
determination and the rights of subject peoples, will see 
little to admire in Wellesley’s masterful direction of affairs. 
He was prone, as we shall see, to act harshly and un¬ 
sympathetically, if not sometimes unjustly, towards Indian 
rulers. T here was an undercurrent of opposition—though 
it remained an undercurrent—which strongly took this 
view. “The whole government of our eastern empire,” 
says a contemporary writer, “ was an almost uniform 
deviation from all good policy, national faith and honour 
and conscience.” 1 But Wellesley’s administration was un¬ 
doubtedly pervaded by a noble, if somewhat dictatorial, 
benevolence, and of its efficiency there could be no two 
opinions. The really surprising thing, and the greatest, 
testimony to Wellesley’s statesmanship, is that the sub¬ 
ordinate governments accepted the situation almost with¬ 
out a murmur. Opposition came not from them, but from 
the Court of Directors, though all the traditions of Indian 
administration up to that time would have suggested as 
probable a jealous and pragmatical insistence on their 
rights against the claims of the Bengal government. The 
Directors were at a loss to understand the complaisance of 
the Governor-General’s colleagues, and expi-essecl their 
surprise that even the members of the Supreme Council 
had not checked his tendency to exclude them from his 
counsels and deliberations. “We cannot refrain from 
expressing our surprise,” they wrote, “ that no attempt 
appears to have beerAnade on the part of any of the other 
members of Council to check the Governor-General in 
the exercise of an independent authority not warranted 


1 A Letter to the Rt. Hon. C. J. Fox on the subject of his conduct upon the 
charges made by Mr. Paul [51V] against the Marquis Wellesley. London, 1805, 
P- 3 * 
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n law by claiming to participate in virtue of their' 
office.” 1 

How did Wellesley win ancl maintain this great posi~. 
tion ? He was nowhere greater than in his dealings with 
his subordinates, civil or military ; in the loyalty and 
devotion which he won from them ; and in the generosity j 
with which he praised their success or made allowance for j 
their failures. One may recall, for instance, the fine words 
he used of Colonel Monson, who by rash action had' 
ruined all his schemes in the war with Holkar : “ What¬ 
ever may have been his fate, or whatever the result of his 
misfortunes to my own fame, I will endeavour to shield 
his character from'oblofltiy, nor will I attempt the mean 
purpose of sacrificing his reputation to save mine.” 2 
Wellesley was magnificently served, and the lack of oppo¬ 
sition from his subordinates was assuredly not due to 
the mediocrity of their talents. They were indeed men 
of remarkable capacity. Malcolm, Metcalfe, Munro, 
j \ Edmonstone, Elphinstone and Alurcd Clarke are among 
1 | the greatest of Anglo-Indian civilians and soldier-politicals, 

| and. Harris, Lake, Stuart and Arthur Wellesley among the 
iniost eminent of Indian generals. “ Of an unprecedented 
amount,” it was said, “ of public probity, moral worth, 
intellectual eminence, and military daring which existed 
in British India during the period of his administration, 
the largest and. most brilliant portion was drawn forth, 
and wielded by the master mind of this great statesman.” 3 
It was no case of an adroit opportunist raising himself to j 
fame by the abilities of those who served him. “ No man - 
Jwas so eminently qualified to do everything for himself, 
fand no man laid under larger contribution the talents of 

* India Office Records, Home Miscellaneous Series , 486, pp. 22-3. 

2 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches> voh iv, p. 205. 

3 Mark Wilks, Historical sketches of the South of India in an attempt to trace 
the History of Mysore. 3 vols. London, 1810-17, vol. iii, p. 348. [Quoted 
henceforward as Wilks, Afysore.] 
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around him.” 1 He could speak sternly enough, if 
evasion called for it, • The commissioners of Malabar-, who 
had rather patronizingly informed the Governor-General 
that they were prepared to submit to temporary incon¬ 
veniences and evils rather than make concessions to Tippu, i 
brought down upon themselves—in a letter which on other 
counts awarded them praise—a rebuke which must have 
made them tingle with vexation. “ I am concerned/ 5 
wrote Wellesley, “ to be under the necessity of observing 
that the tenor of this passage is utterly incompatible with 
the dependent and subordinate nature of the commission 
under which you act* It is your duty to submit implicitly 
to whatever inconvenicncies may result from the execution 
of the orders proceeding from the superior authorities of 
the British Government in India, and arising not from 
partial or local, but from general and comprehensive 
views of the public interest* Your authority is not com¬ 
petent in any case, or for any purpose whatever, to make 
either a permanent or a temporary sacrifice of the rights, 
dignity, or interests of the Company to Tippu Sultan or to 
my other power/* 2 * 

In everything Wellesley kept the initiative in his own * 
hands and never shirked responsibility. At the same time 
he never hesitated to delegate wide powers; when he had 
once commissioned a man, he did not again interfere in 
details. And so his officers felt themselves to be something 
more than mere instruments: “ when he gave confidence/ 5 ^ 
he made it “ almost unlimited; when he conferred; 
authority/ 5 he made it “ commensurate to the occasion. 55 '\| 
He expected thereafter his subordinates to stand alone,n 
and not to pester him for special instructions. To one who* 
did so he answered with the rebuke, “ I was neither 


1 Wilks, Mysore , vol. iii, p. 347. 

2 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. i, p. 524. 

8 Wilks, Mysore , vol. iii, p. 348. 
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disposed to expect from you any effort beyond the means 
which you possessed nor to charge you with any responsi¬ 
bility beyond the limits of your military duty,” 1 He 
became the close personal friend of many of his colleagues, 
and with the exception of a temporary breach with Sir 
David Baird and some difference of opinion on public 
grounds with Sir John Malcolm—otherwise one of those 
with whom he was most in sympathy—his relations with 
his subordinates were uniformly cordial . There is among 
his contemporaries a remarkable unanimity of testimony 
on this point. William Butterworth Baylcy, one of the first 
pupils of his short-lived College of Fort William, when, as 
Chairman of the Company, he moved the vote for 
Wellesley’s statue to be erected in the India House, said— 
and the corroborative testimony of others precludes us 
from regarding the words as the mere eulogy proper to 
the occasion : “He selected with unerring and intuitive 
judgement the instruments best calculated to carry out 
Iris magnificent plans ; while by the force of that influence, 
which great minds exercise over their fellow men, hej, 
imbued them with his own spirit. . . . The sagacity with \ 
which he selected officers for high trust was not more ' 
remarkable than the generous confidence which he 
reposed in their exertions, and the liberality with which 
he ascribed to them the chief merit of his own successful 
measures.” 2 Again Sir John Malcolm wrote : “ His great 
mind pervaded the whole [empire] ; and a portion of his 
spirit was infused into every agent whom he employed : 
his authority was as fully recognised in the remotest parts 
of British India as in Fort \\illiam : all sought his praise ; 
all dreaded his censure : his confidence in those he em¬ 
ployed was unlimited i and they were urged to exertion 

1 Martin, Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. i, p. 316. 

a R. R. Pearce, Memoirs and Correspondence of . . . Marquess Wellesley. 

3 vok Condon, 1846, vol. in, p. 435 . [Quoted henceforward as I’earce, 
Memoirs A 
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'every motive that can stimulate a good or proud mind 
to action, pie was as eager to applaud as he was reluctant; 
to condemn those whom he believed conscientious in the. 
discharge of their public duty. It was the habit of his mind' 
to be slow in counsel, but rapid in action ; and he ex¬ 
pected the greatest efforts from those he employed in the 
execution of his measures, whom he always relieved from 
every species of vexatious counteraction and delay that 
could arise from the untimely intrusion of official forms, 
or the unreasonable pretensions of inferior authorities. It 
was indeed with him a principle to invest them with all 
the power they could require to effect the objects which 
they were instructed to attain ; and though there can be 
no doubt of the great and extraordinary merit of the dis¬ 
tinguished officers who commanded the British armies 
during his administration, it is to that liberal confidence 
which gave them all the impression of the fullest power, 
and the most complete scope for the exercise of their 
judgement, that their unparalleled success is chiefly to be 
ascribed.” 1 “ The distinction of his favour to his col¬ 
leagues,” says another writer, “ was the mor e honourable 
because no interest could procure it, and the upright, 
zealous, and able discharge of their high duties could 
alone presume to lay claim to it.” 2 

Wellesley impressed all men from the moment he. 
landed in India with the comprehensiveness of his views, 
the completeness of his knowledge, his luminous grasp of 
difficult and complicated situations, and his instinct for 
driving straight to the heart of a problem. “ The trivial, 
ordinary embarrassments of detail,” he wrote, “ arc con- 


1 Sir John Malcolm, The Political History of India. 2 vols. London, 
1826, vol. i, pp. 331-2. 

2 Britannicus, A Letter to Samuel Whitbread , Esq., M.P . , upon the military 
conduct of Lord Wellington , with some remarks upon the Marquis Wellesley’s 
government in India. London, 1810, p. 93. [Quoted henceforward as 
Britannicus, A Letter . . .] 
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qucrc.d the moment they are despised.” 1 From his train¬ 
ing in Parliament and high political office he derived his 
wide and statesmanlike view, but where he acquired his 
extraordinary mastery of Indian detail remains something 
of a mystery. It was this combination of wide surveys and 
accurate knowledge which made him supreme as an 
administrator. “ He directed,” says Bayley, “ vast, distant 
and complicated operations with a degree of precision 
scarcely to be looked for in the most ordinary trans- 
, actions.” 2 No military operations ever worked out so 
| accurately according to plan as the campaigns of his 
governor-generalship. There was only one failure, and 
'that was due to a deviation from his instructions, Lord 
Brougham said of the Mysorean war, and the words might 
equally have been used of the campaigns with Sindhia and 

Berarin 1803 : ‘‘its success appears to have been rendered 

as nearly a matter of absolute certainty as anything in 
politics and in war can be.” 3 

Further, Wellesley possessed the moral courage of the 
statesman in the highest possible degree. He ps efeircd, 
as it was well said, “ the manly examination of real danger 
to the torpor of a delusive and fallacious security. He 
faced every difficulty, he forestalled every peril, he never 
rested on his oars. His success in war was overwhelming, 
just because, with relentless thoroughness, he had provided 
for every possible contingency. He had the great advan¬ 
tage of a definite, consistent, and coherent policy. He 
formulated it himself, and never swerved from his efforts 
to realize it. It might well be summed up in the words 
of his first biographer : “ England stands confessedly in 
India, as an ascendant power ; invested with supremacy 


1 S. R. Lushing ton. The Life and Services of General Lord Harris. London, 
1840, p. 255. 

3 R. R. Pearce, Memoirs, vol. 111, p. 435. 

3 Edinburgh Review, vol. lxiii, p. 548. 

* Wilks, Mysore, vol. iii, p. 349 ' 
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W virtue of European civilization and Anglo-Saxon 
energy.” 1 But his own expressions were equally em¬ 
phatic : 1 he Company, with relation to its territory in / 

India, must be viewed in the capacity of a sovereign! v 
power.” 2 And again : “ We have not hesitated to con-> 
sidcr the extensive and valuable possessions to the govern¬ 
ment of which the Company have succeeded, as a great 
empire.” 3 The policy may have been right or wrong, 
enlightened or reactionary, but at any rate its advocacy, 
without misgiving and without repentance, gave to his 
administration a wonderful dynamic force in action and 
unmistakable results in achievement. “ A consciousness 
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of his own superior powers,” wrote Wil ks, “ rendered Lord 
Mornington confident in opinions once fixed, and in 
measures once adopted.” 4 

In considering the reasons for the great position 
Wellesley occupied, there remain two points to be borne 
in mind. In the first place, it is not perhaps unfair to sayt 
ll )at he was fortunate in that his qual itie s peculiarly fitt? (| 
him. and ins limitations did riot disquali fy him, for thl K 

a great despatch 
p was better eqy^pnerf ^ 

for working with su bo.; tlian with cm 1 ■, ■. . m.- 

dictatmg minutes than for persuading assemblies. He; 
made a few effective speeches in Parliament, as, for in¬ 
stance, one in 1794 against the French Revolution, but he 
was a poor debater . His style, even in his much admired 
minutes, forcible, lucid, logical, and crushing in its accu- 
mula'-^g force, yet suggests in its less pleasing qualities 
what Lecky calls the “ repulsive ” style of his friend Pitt, 
and the words which thic historian uses of Pitt’s diction 
might often be applied not without justice to that of 

1 R. R. Pearce, Memoirs , vol. ii, p. 132. 
a Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. iii, p. 529. 
s Idem., vol. ii, p. 312. 

4 Wilks, Mysore , vol. iii, p. 347. See p. 17, note^ i. 
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Wellesley—“ redundant and copious beyond measure, a 
1 commonplace thought is beaten out into period after 
[period, piled one on another with a monotonous and 
'architectural symmetry, and with a manifold desire to 
produce the greatest possible pomp and parade of lan¬ 
guage.” 1 There is a rather cruel criticism of Wellesley’s 
capacity and demeanour as an orator, written in 1813, by 
Hazlitt, which probably enshrines a certain aspect of the 
truth : “ This nobleman seems to have formed himself on 
those lines in Pope * 

‘ All hail him victor in bo th gifts of song, 

Who sings so loudly, and who sings so long/ 


<SL 


He aspires with infinite alacrity to the character of a great 
orator ; and, if we were disposed to take the will for the 
deed, we should give him full credit for it. We confess, 
those of his speeches which we have heard, appear to us 
prodigies of physical prowess and intellectual imbecility. 
The ardour of his natural temperament, stimulating and 
irritating the ordinary faculties of his mind, the exuberance 
of his animal spiri ts, contending with the barrenness of his 
genius, produce a degree of dull vivacity, of poin ted in¬ 
significance, and impotent energy, which is without any 
parallel but itself. It is curious, though somewhat painful, 
to see this lively little lord always in the full career of his 
subject, and never advancing a jot the nearer ; seeming 
to utter volumes in every word, and yet saying nothing ; 
retaining the same unabated vehemence of voice and 
action without anything to excite it ; still keeping alive 
the promise and the expectation of genius without once 
satisfying it—soaring into mediocrity with adventurous 
enthusiasm, harrowed up by some plain matter of 
fact, writhing with agony under a truism, and launch- 


1 W. E. H. Lccky, A History of England in the Eighteenth Century . London, 
1878-90, 8 vols., vol. v, p. 7, 
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ing a commonplace with all the fury of a thunder¬ 


bolt ! ” 1 2 

Finally, Wellesley wa s th e, friend of Pi tt, . ^ reyyill^ ap d 
Dundas. He had, as truly points out, “ the. ,«i,- 

estimabie b enefit of early friendship and confident ial t 
intercourse with the great statesmen who then di rected in 
’England the gene ral ii|itercsts.Qf ttie. erff pire. ’ ’ 8 Yet despite 
all personal defects — some of which it is easy though unfair 
to exaggerate—and all adventitious advantages, there 
remains a greatness of achievement in Wellesley’s Indian 
career totally inexplicable except on the assumption that 
in a ffairs, i n ad ministration and in the m a n ag ement of 
men, he stands out supreme,above_th e ordinary s tatesm en 
of his time. Hazlitt, the literary critic, could see ...with 
pitiless s clearness,Jiis f aults JuJ^tcrary tas te and mark his 
rhetorical defats. He could not see—for it lay altogether 
outside'Tils world—the wonderful driving pow er, the: 
defeatless industry, the noble perseverance, the pene¬ 
trating vision, that enabled Wellesley to carry, all but to 
its full completion, his great design—a design consciously s 
shaped and chosen — of remoulding in political aspect, and 
revolutionizing in territorial extent, an Eastern empire. 


1 The Collected Works of William Hazlitt. Ed. by A. R. Waller. 12 vo!s. 
London, 1902-4, vol. iii, p. 47. 

2 Wilks, Mysore> vol. iii, p. 47. 
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FAMILY. EARLY LIFE 
APPOINTMENT TO INDIA 


R ichard Colley Wellesley was born on June 20, 
.1760, the first year of the reign of George III. He 
sprang from a family of Irish landed gentry but recently 
ennobled. His father, Garrett Wellesley, or Wesley, as the 
name was then generally spelt—a spelling long retained 
by the Duke of Wellington — was second Baron Morning- 
ton, first Viscount Wellesley and first Earl of Mornington. 
He was a composer of some note, and a few of his glees, 
chants and anthems are still sung. He died at the age of 
forty-six in 1781. Wellesley’s mother, born Anne Trevor, 
daughter of Arthur Hill Trevor, afterwards Lord Dun¬ 
gannon, died in 1831, having lived to see the greatness of 
her extraordinarily able family of sons. Few great men 
have owed, or at least considered that they owed, so little 
to their parents as Lord Wellesley. Though he proved 
himself to his mother a good and affectionate son, as is 
shown in her grateful letters, he could sometimes, 
apparently, speak of both his parents in a rather repellent 
tone. “ My Father and Mother,” he wrote in 1840, “ alas, 
frivolous and careless personages, like most of the Irish 
nobility of that time ...” 1 Yet, if there is anything in 
the doctrine of heredity, there must surely have been 
powers and abilities latent in the peer musician and his 
retiring wife to have produced one of the most remark¬ 
able family of brothers in history. Lady Mornington was 
obviously not without her share of culture and wit. Lord 
Brougham relates that on one occasion, when proceeding 
1 British Museum. Addit. MSS., 37416, foi. 244. 
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to the Houses of Parliament, her carriage was obstructed 
by crowds pressing too close to it, and turning to one of 
her sons she said, “ So much for the honour of being 
mother of the Gracchi.” 1 The record of the brothers was 
remarkable. Richard, the eldest, won an English peerage 
and an Irish Marquisate. He was successively Governor- 
General of India, Minister to Spain, Foreign Secretary and 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In June 1812 he was offered 
the premiership. The second, William Wellesley, afttr- 
vvards William Wellesley Pole, was a prominent member 
of the Irish and English Parliaments. He defended his 
brother against the charges brought by Pauli as to his 
Indian administration. He was Chiet Secretary for Ire¬ 
land in 1809, became Lord Maryborough in 1811, and 
eventually succeeded as third Earl of Mornington in 1842. 
The third brother was Arthur, Duke of Wellington, the 
victor of Waterloo and Prime Minister of England. The 
fourth.. Gerald Wellesley, took Holy Orders and became 
Canon Residentiary of Durham. The fifth, Henry, gave 
valuable assistance to his elder brother in Tndia, sei ving 
as private secretary, commissioner for the settlement, ol 
Mysore, special envoy to Oudh and Lieutenant-Goveinor 
of the Ceded Provinces. He then had a most distinguished 
diplomatic career, becoming successively British ambassa¬ 
dor at Madrid, Vienna and Paris. He refused in 1827 the 
Governor-Generalship of India, 2 ancTwas raised to the 
peerage in 1823 as Lord Cowley. 

Richard Wellesley was sent at ten years of age to 
Harrow. He w as removed, after having run away, for his 
share in the escapade of barring out Heath, the new head¬ 
master, who was unpopular as being an Etonian, the boys 


1 Henry, Lord Brougham, Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished 
in the time of George III. London, 1839, p. 268. 

3 Lord Curzon doubts whether the Governor-Generalship was actually 
offered him. Marquis Curzon of Kedlcston, British Government in India, 
2 vols. London, 1825, vol. ii, p. 89. 
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desiring the appointment of Parr, an assistant master. 
There is an amusing reference to the trouble in a memoir 
of his early life written by Wellesley himself: “ the con¬ 
fusion,” he wrote, “ during the interregnum is inde¬ 
scribable, the government both of the School and the 
town was held and exercised by the boys. Being a great 
favourite, I obtained high rule among them ; and I was 
so much honoured that my friends nailed a few rotten 
boards together and with the aid of some old cartwheels, 
with which they made free from an adjoining wheel¬ 
wright’s shop, knocked up a carriage for me in which four 
boys drew me all round the town and the neighbourhood. 
We seized a very handsome new chariot belonging to 
Governor Buckwell of Harrow, and having gutted it, and 
distributed the plunder (of which I obtained a share), we 
(as the phrase was) precipitated it down the Tarpeian, 
i.e. we threw it over the steepest hill of Harrow, into an 
old gravel pit, where it was broken to pieces. I was much 
distinguished among the partisans of Parr on this occasion, 
and I used to drive out in triumph in my new chariot 
every evening, to the terror of all quiet persons.” 1 
these exploits, this young desperado (of the mature age of 
ten years) was, through the kind offices of Archbishop 
Cornwallis, uncle of the Governor*General of India, sent 
to Eton., where he remained six years, and became an 
exceptionally fine and polished classical scholar. Dr. 
Goodall afterwards declared that he was the superior of 
the great Porson, of whom he was a contemporary at the 
school. He went up to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1778, 
and distinguished himself by winning the Chancellor’s 
Prize for Latin Verse, the subject being the death of 
Captain Cook ; but he left without a degree in 1781, 
when, on his father’s death, he succeeded as second Earl 
of Mornington, to take on his still young shoulders the 
1 British Museum. Acidit . MSS. 37416, fol. 346. 
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cafe of his family of brothers and sisters. He fulfilled these 
duties unsparingly, and all his brothers, especially Arthur, 
owed much to his early care of them. 

Wellesley’s 1 relations with women were, according to 
modern notions, unconventional and irregular. For many 
yean; he lived with a mistress, a young French woman, 
Hyacinthe Gabrielle Roland, who, though socially much 
beneath him, appears to have been clever and attractive. 
Eventually, in 1794, he married her, though not till after 
she had borne him five children, none of whom, therefore, 
were born in wedlock. At one time he eagerly desired to 
have her with him in India, but was dissuaded ; partly, 
no doubt, on the ground of her social inferiority, and the 
circumstances of their first union ; partly, because it was 
necessary for her to bring up the children at home. This 
she seems to have done very successfully, for we find 
Addington writing to Wellesley in April 1799 : “ Lady 
Momington appears to be in perfect health, though she 
has been of late very much agitated in consequence of your 
wish that she should join you in India. My opinion was 
asked, but the occasion was one on which it could not 
possibly be given : the manner however in which Lady 
Morning ton expressed herself on this subject served to 
heighten my respect for her, both as a Wife and a Mother; 
indeed the manners and conduct of your children, as far 
as I have had opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
them, exhibit a very striking exception to the effects 
usually produced by the absence of a Father.” 2 In spite, 
however, of Lady Mornington’s circumspect conduct and 
sound method of bringing up her children, on Wellesley’s 

^ Jt has seemed the most convenient course to refer to the Governor- 
General throughout this memoir by his later title, which happens also to 
be his surname, and the name of his English barony, but. readers will of 
course remember that his proper title was Earl of Mornington, till his 
elevation to the marquisate in December 1799. 

2 British Museum. Addit. MSS . 37416, fols. 42-5. 
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return from India, they ceased to live together. The seven 
years 5 parting had probably estranged their old love ; 
Lady Wellesley (as she now was) seems to have shown a 
certain lack of tact in dealing with her husband's dis¬ 
appointment at the want of appreciation that he met with 
in England ; and it is possible, as is sometimes hinted, 
that he gave her some cause for wifely jealousy, though 
I believe that there is no evidence for this last supposition, 
which probably rests on idle scandal. She died in 1816, 
Nine years later, when he was in his sixty-fifth year, he 
married Mrs. Patterson, nte Caton, an American woman 
of beauty, charm and distinction, whose sisters were the 
Duchess of Leeds and Lady Stafford. 

In spite of the domestic cares that came upon him at 
so early an age, Wellesley turned his attention from the 
first also to public affairs, for he was swayed, as he wrote 
in 1840, “by that glorious passion for solid fame, that 
noble ambition to obtain power and honour by deserving 
them, which has been my ‘ star of Arcadie, 5 my ‘ Tyrian 
cynosure. 5 55 1 He sat first in the Irish House of Lords, but 
not finding there wide enough scope for his energies, he 
also entered the British House of Commons in 1784, the 
year of Pitt’s India Act. He was returned first for Beer- 
alston, a pocket borough belonging to Lord Beverley ; in 
1786 he was returned for Saltash, but was unseated on 
petition. He sat afterwards successively for Windsor, in 
1788, and for Old Sarum, in 1796. His maiden speech 
was made in 1786, appropriately enough on Hastings and 
the Rohilla war. Daniel Pulteney, in a letter to the Duke 
of Rutland, thus reported on his demeanour : “ There 
were several young speakers last night, but nobody worth 
notice except Lord Morningtoft, who made his coup d’essai 1 
here by a skirmish with Lord North, I suppose in order to v/ 
harden himself a little, for he had not considered, nor did 
1 British Museum. Addit. MSS. 37416, fol. 244. 
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he speak at all to, the subject, though if your Grace knows 
of any of his friends, they may be told he lost no credit, 
but much the contrary, by a very spirited manner that 
engaged the attention of the House. 55 1 In the same year 
he was made a Junior Lord of the Treasury, and in t 793 
he became a member of the Board of Control under the 
presidency of Dundas. 

I n spi te of Wellesley’s autocratic and.impeyial rjujj g. in 
India, he never ceased to be in many respects a liberal, 
and this characteristic appears clearly in his early career. 
In Ireland he supported a bill for the relief of Protestant 
dissenters, and he was a life-long supporter of Catholic 
emancipation. He was a convinced free trader, and in 
1792 he proposed the immediate abolition of the slave 
trade. To a far larger extent than his younger and greater 
brother, he ranged himself on the side of the causes of the 
future which were destined ultimately to prevail- Credit¬ 
able as his progress had been, his eager ambition was by 
no means satisfied, and he wrote in 1794 : “ I cannot bear 
to creep on in my present position.” 3 In the same year, 
Addington with a flash of insight said to him, “ You want 
a wider sphere ; you are dying of the cramp. 55 3 

His appointment as Governor-General came about 
through a curious series of changes. Sir John Shore retired 
in March 1798. Lord Hobart, the Governor of Madras, 
had been promised the succession ; but the dangerous atti¬ 
tude of the Bengal army officers, who had banded them¬ 
selves together, under mutual promises and guarantees of 
corporate support, to resist certain orders of the authorities 
at home, determined the Directors to nominate Lord 
Cornwallis. The latter, having in vain endeavoured to 
persuade Dundas himself to proceed to India, consented 

1 Historical MSS . Commission , MSS. of Duke of Rutland , vol. iii, p. 306. 

2 The Wellesley Papers , by the Editor of The Windham Papers. 2 vols. 
London, 1914, vol. i, p. si. [Quoted henceforward as Wellesley Papers^] 

8 W. M. Torrens, The Marquess Wellesley. London, 1B50, p. 100. 
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reluctantly to resume office, with the characteristic words : 
u I shall not depart from the line of conduct which I have 
invariably pursued through life of sacrificing all private 
considerations of comfort and happiness to the sendee of 
the public.” 1 He was actually sworn in as Governor- 
General on February i, 1797 ; though, as we shall see, he 
was not destined on this occasion to go to India. Lord 
Hobart naturally resigned the governorship of Madras, 
and Wellesley, with Hobart’s full assent and approval, 2 
accepted both the office he was laying down and also the 
reversion of the governor-generalship. The acceptance of 
a subordinate presidency may seem hardly consonant with 
Wellesley’s ambition, but we may conjecture that he saw 
for the moment little prospect of advancement at home, 
and also that it was probably necessary for him as an 
impecunious Irish peer to acquire a larger income. Some 
interesting light is thrown upon the rewards of an Indian 
career at this time by his letter to Bathurst of July 5, 1797, 
where he wrote that the salary and emoluments of Madras 
amounted to £18,000 or £20,000 a year, while the ex¬ 
penses did not exceed £ 10,000. 3 Wellesley, with his ardent 

1 G. Ross, Correspondence of Charles , First Marquis Cornwallis . 3 vols. 
London, 1859, vol. ii, p. 319. 

3 Afterwards relations between Wellesley and Hobart became for a 
time very strained. Wellesley in 1800 protested very strongly to Dundas 
against the possibility of Hobart succeeding* him, speaking of him as “ my 
most bitter and implacable enemy whose hatred is derived from the 
consciousness of his own base ingratitude and flagrant injustice towards 
me,'’ Historical MSS . Commission, Letters of J. B, Fortescue , Dropmore. 
Vol. vi, p. 337. But later in a letter to Addington he withdrew all his 
charges : “ Circumstances have recently come to my knowledge which 
have convinced me that I had entertained erroneous and unjust prejudices 
against Lord Hobart since my arrival in India. I am now satisfied that 
he never has been untrue to his friendship for me . . . and that he is at 
present enti tled to my regard, confidence and esteem. ... It is not for 
me to enter into the question of Lord Hobart's qualification for any 
office. , . . But I desire you to understand that his appointment to any 
official situation whatever (even to succeed me whenever I may return 
home) would be wholly unobjectionable to me on every personal and 
private ground.” British Museum. Ad Jit, MSS . 37282, fol. 411. 

3 Wellesley Papers, vol. i, p. 32. 
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and imperious temperament, might have proved a diffi¬ 
cult colleague to Cornwallis, but a more splendid destiny 
awaited him. Cornwallis discovered that the Directors 
were discussing the points at issue with a committee of the 
Bengal officers in London. He regarded this as a practical 
condonation of mutiny, and resigned office in August 
I 797 > t° proceed to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant—a course 
he afterwards bitterly regretted. “My evil stars,” he 
wrote in March 1798, “ have determined that I never 
should enjoy quiet or comfort, and after relieving me 
from what I then thought a painful task (a second em¬ 
barkation to India), have driven me into a situation ten 
times more arduous and in every respect more intoler¬ 
able.” 1 Again, four months later, he wrote : “ Of all the 
situations which I ever held, the present is by far the most 
intolerable to me, and I have often within this last fort¬ 
night wished myself back in Bengal.” 2 Wellesley there¬ 
fore at once succeeded as Governor-General, and having 
been created a peer of Great Britain, by the title of Baron 
|WelIesley, sailed for India, November 9, 1797. He arrived 
fat Madras in April, and at Calcutta in May. 


1 Charles Ross, Correspondence of . 
don, 1859, vol. ii, p. 361. 

2 Pearce, Memoirs , vol, i, p. 136. 
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CHAPTER III 




THE PROBLEM ON WELLESLEY’S 
SUCCESSION 


I t will be useful at this stage to take a surve y o f the 
British possession s and of the n ative stat es* as they 
existed at the time of Wellesley’s landing. The former 
were in 

towns of Maukiis, and the only 

me ans of comm u n ication between them, without passing 
through foreign territory, was by seir 

(i) B eng al consisted of the modem provinces of Bengal 
and Bihar, with p art of Or iss a, and Chitta gon g on the 
other side of the Bay. The only acquisition made since 
Lord Clive’s acceptance of the Diwani (i.e. the right to 
collect and administer the land revenues of Bengal, which 
had practically, though not formally, carried with it the 
territorial sovereignty over that province) had been the 
suzerainty over Benajqg,..a.nd. Ghagipur under Warren 
Hastings in 1775, and the fortress of Allahabad taken over 
from the Nawab of Oudh under Sir John Shore. 

(2) l{<3filijay, now under Governor Duncan, had by 
the Treaty of Salbye in 1782 been stripped of the terri¬ 
tories occupied in the Maratha war of 1778-82 in the 
time of Warren Blastings, and was practically reduced to 
the ^Si?laM^£B^a X and Sal^f 

(3) Ma dras was made up of various tr acts o f territory 
held by different tenures. In absolute*”ownership, the 
Company possessed the presidenc y t own o f Madra s with 
some adjoining villages, and three distinct districts wrung 
from Tippu Sultan of Mysore in 1793, by the Treaty of 
Seringapatam, namely, the land between Ambur and 
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Oa roor , including the Baramahal, bounded on the west 
by the Eastern Ghats and the Cauvery ; the fort and sur¬ 
rounding districts of Dindigul; a considerable extent of 
the Malabar coast about 200 miles long, including the 
important ports of Cannanore and Calicut. The No rth ern 
Circars and the Guntur Circar (south of the river Kistna) 
were nominally held, on a jiwwi-feudal tenure. in return 
for tribute from the Nizam of Hyderabad, though they 
were never likely to pass from British control. In time of 
war the Company had the right by treaty to cake over the 
management of the revenues ol Arcot and Tanjore, which 
were both, like Oudh, largely the prey of European 
adventurers. 

It must be remembered that these thre e pr esidencies 

were ■««,!> .v, V.. ally and di«. bvt 

m spite of the supremacy granted to Bengal by Pitt s Act, 
they weggJn,. g reat measure H l-conMaal Slid inde¬ 
pendent. Under Shore and Cornwallis relations between 
them had been on the whole harmonious, but far more 
nearly resembled di plomatic negotiation s between friendly 
statesjlESfflEKetlies that bind provincial governments to 


their superior. 

The condition of the Indian po wer s in i?oB next 
engages our attention. To the north-west ol Bengal 
stretched the great populous injsynvexried country of 
Qitdh* which had been enriched in RphUkjmnd, 

made over to it by Hastings, still nominally independent, 
but really almost an outlying portion of the Bengal Presid¬ 
ency. It was now practically controlled by the British 
Resident, a large part of its revenues wart to the support 
of a British subsidiary force, and most of its a, 14mcy.ee had 
passed into the hands of European adventurers. In 1797 
a revolution had taken place, the reigning Nawab, Saadat 
Ali, was hated by his subjects, and his throne seemed far 
from secure. The Mogul Emperor was still the Shah Alam 
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who had been restored by the Marathas to Delhi on 
Christmas Day, 1771. In 1788, when deprived for a few 
months of Sindhia’s protection, he had been seized and 
blinded by a revolting Afghan chief. He was now a 
state prisoner in the hau^s of Daulat, Rao Sindhia, or, 
more immediately, in those of Perron, the French 
commander of Sindhia’s northern armieSy^The Rajput 
chieftains^ to the south and west of Delhi were gradually 
being forced to enter into more or less dependent relations 
with the Maratha ruler. They were ready and willing to 
ally themselves with any power that would save them from 
Sindhia. To the north-west again lay the Sikhs, of whom 
little was . known at this time, though it was strongly 
suspected that they would not prove powerful enough to 
check the expected invasion of Zeman Shah, the ruler of 
Afghanistan. The vision of the Afghan host, since it had 
appeared at Lahore in 1796, loomed up as a vague and 
dreadful menace overhanging the Indian plains. In the 
south of India, the Nawab of the Carnatic, or of Arcot, 
as he is frequently called, could hardly be regarded as an 
independent prince. He had practically mortgaged all 
his possessions to the junior servants,of the Company, 
whose claims he deftly and unscrupulously played off 
against those of their employers. He lived in a great palace 
in the suburbs of Madras, and his presence corrupted and 
embarrassed the whole administration of the presidency. 
The question of the “ Nabob of Arcofs debts, 55 which will 
be dealt with in Chapter IX, is one of the greatest 
administrative scandals in British history. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad, nominally the overlord of the Deccan and 
generally the faithful ally of the British, had been alienated 
by Sir John Shore’s refusal to support hint against the 
Marathas in 1795. Though, owing to their internal dis¬ 
sensions, he had largely escaped from the disastrous terms 
imposed upon him by the Marathas after his defeat at 
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" Kliarcla, he was still overshadowed by their influence. 
The chief support of his throne, apart from them, was an 
army of 14,000 men, trained and commanded by,_French 
officers. British suzerainty over the Deccan, therefore, 
seemed likely to pass into the hands either of their great 
European enemy, or into those of their most formidable 
Indian rivals. Tippu Sultan, the son of the great Muham¬ 
madan usurper, Hyder Ali, who had built up a formidable 
dominion on the ruins of the Hindu state of Mysore, was 
still nursing a sullen and revengeful wrath, for the loss 
of half his dominions at; the close of Cornwallis’s war 
of 1790-2. At the moment of Wellesley’s arrival this 
n ancient native enemy of the Company ” had allied him¬ 
self with the French for the purpose of attacking the 
British nation in India. 

There remain the states of the pentarchy, 

forming a great compact central block of territories of 
varying breadth stretching right across central India. A 
line drawn from sea to sea, from the Orissa shore of the 
Bay of Bengal to the Gulf of Cambay, would have passed 
entirely through Maratha country. Readers who are un¬ 
familiar with Indian history may be reminded that these 
five states were ruled by the Peishwa of Poona, Sindhia pf 
Ujjein and Gwalior, Holkar of Indore, the Raja of JBqi'ar 
and the Gaikwar of Baroda. The Rajas of Satara were, of 
course, the nominal heads of the confederacy, but they 
were now mere rots faineants , eternally immured in their 
prison palace, who, though treated with kindness and 
ceremonial respect, were forced to see all their power 
wielded by tjie Peishwas, originally their chief ministers. 
The usurped functions of the latter were as much a matter 
of hereditary descent as the meciningless titles of their 
masters. Sindhia and Holkar may be loosely, but not 
altogether inaccurately, described as the generals of the 
confederacy who had gradually acquired territorial 
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possessions and hereditary thrones. At the moment of 
Wellesley’s arrival Poona, weakened by the disputed 
succession of 1795, following on the suicide (or acci¬ 
dental death 1 ) of Madhu Rao Narrain, was entirely 
eclipsed by the power of Sindhia or Holkar, according as 
either was for the moment in the ascendant, and was 
governed by the most worthless, the wickedest and tjy? 
•falsest of the Bajx RaQ.JL Sindhia was in 1798^ 

the greatestJndian. sovereign. He ruled northern and 
central India from the Ganges and Jumna to Poona and 
the Tungabhadra river. He too depended largely on an 
army trained and officered by Frenchmen ; though at this^ 
particular time, as Arthur Wellesley declared, their in¬ 
fluence was not so predominant as that of their fellow- 
countrymen in Hyderabad. 2 But Sindhia was becoming 
too civilized and too cosmopolitan to be regarded as a 
typical Maratha. “Born and educated,” says Peter 
i Auber, “ at a distance from the Deccan, surrounded by 
) Europeans, Muhammadans, and Rajputs, and despising 
1 the irregular and predatory hordes, whose activity and 
I enterprise had established the fame of his ancestors, 
Daulat Rao Sindhia was more the principal sovereign of 
India, than a member of the Maratha confederacy.” 3 '' 
j He was residing, when Wellesley came out, in the neigli- 
j bourhood of Poona, and his presence there was, according 
| to Malcolm, as injurious to British interests as his absence 
from Hindustan, “ for while he stayed in the Deccan, the 
; power of the Pcishwa was dormant, if not extinct,” and 

1 G. A. Kincaid and Rao Bahadur D» B. Parasnis. A History of the 

Maratha People , 3 vols. London, 1918-25, vol. iii, p. 179. The authors 
suggest, and with some plausibility, that the evidence is in favour of an 
accidental death. 

3 S. J. Owen, A Selection from the Despatches . . . relating to India of ... the 
Duke of Wellington. Oxford, 1880, p. 4. [Quoted henceforward as Owen, 
Wellington's Despatches.'] 

3 Peter Auber, Rise and Progress of the British Power in India , 2 vols. 
London, 1837, vol. ii, p. 277. [Quoted henceforward as Auber.] 
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“ the absence.of Sindhia from Hindustan threw upon the \ 
British government almost the whole defence of that 1 
•ter of India.” 1 The rulers of Indore in. 1798 v 
in evil case. Jeswant Rao Holkar, the real successor to 
Tukaji Holkar, who had 'died in Y797, had fled from 
Sindhia, ultimately to Hindustan, where he joined the 
latter’s rebellious subjects. He was fated within a few 
years to enjoy a great revival of power. Holkar was the 
true Maratha, the leader of plundering bands, who never 
forgot that the fortunes of his race were on their saddle¬ 
bow. The Bhon sla Raia ofMa r at this time held himself 
somewhat aloof from the complications at Poona, and, in 
his present mood, seemed not unfriendly to the uiitish. 
Peter Auber notes that “ although connected with the 
Peishwa as supreme head of the Maratha power, [he] did 
not stand ao immediately in the relation of a feudatory as 
Sindhia and Holkar.” 2 Wellesley .considered the Strength 
of the Raja., of Berar to lie in the fact that he possessed 
forts commanding the dominions of the Company and the 
Nizam, that he had the power, through his possession ot 
Cuttack, to cut the communications between Bengal and 
the Northern Circars, while there was on the north of 
Hyderabad ITSSnsiderable interlacing of the Bhonsla 
Raja’s and the Nizam’s dominions, which gave the former 
the opportunity of maintaining vexatious claims. 3 lhe 
Gaikwar of Baroda had withdrawn, into liis.„western dis¬ 
tricts. He had suffered much at the hands both of Sindhia / 
and the Pei$hw& and was not desti ned^ gdnj^di:^,... 
sword against die,Bri^flpwcr^ 

'“”Tuch was the position as regards the Indian states 
which confronted Wellesley on his arrival. It is generally 
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1 Sir John Malcolm, The Political History of India , 2 vols. London, 
1826, vol. i, p. 198. [Quoted henceforward as Malcolm, History of 
India.] 

2 Auber, vol. ii, p. 272. 

3 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. iv, p. 140. 
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said that Shore’s policy of non-intervention had broken 
down, and there were no doubt some alarming features 
in the political situation. The Ni zam was drifting away. 
It was clear that only the internal dissensions of the 
Maratha states were preserving his weakly defended terri¬ 
tories from plunder and disruption. The presence of 
French adventurers in command of Indian armies was 
undoubtedly ajajiger, though a danger the exact magni¬ 
tude of which it was very difficult to estimate. Arthur 
Wellesley labours to prove that the non-intervention policy 
had not even been successful in concentrating the Com¬ 
pany’s defences or in conserving its finances. The revenue 
had actually declined by about £165,000 a year since 
1793, the year of Shore’s accession to office. The debt had 
, increased, and credit had markedly declined. 1 Vanished 
political prestige had not even been counterbalanced by 
an improved financial position. Sir John Malcolm, for 
all his urbanity and his obvious disinclination to criticize 


Shore harshly, has no hesitation in condemning.thc policy 
of Mutrality. “It was proved from the events of this 
administration,” he says, “ that no ground of political 
advantage could be abandoned without being insiaqtly 
occupied by an ejiemy ; and that to resign influence., was 
not merely to resign power, but to allow that power to 
^smt 6 ;hah 4 s:'Kos|K: to. the British government.” This 
policy “ had only the effect of making the British govern¬ 
ment stationary, while all around it advanced, and of 
exposing it to dangers arising from the revolutions of its 


neighbours, while it was even denied the power of adapt¬ 
ing its policy to the change of circumstances.” 2 In detail, 
Tippu Sultan had greatly “ recruited his resources,” while 
, his “ spirit of hostility was unabated,” the Nizam was 
“ reduced in reputation as well as in real strength,” the 


1 Owen, Wellington's Despatches , p. s. 

* Malcolm, History of India, vol. i, p. iga. 
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power of Sindhia “ had arrived at a most alarming 
eminence.” 1 

Yet it would not perhaps be difficult to show that 
the Indian political sky was rarely free from similar 
clouds, and WgUesky himself described-4ifc.sit.uadion as 
“ extremely critical,.. but, in m^ opinion, ^no w means 
alarming.” 2 Had Cornwallis not resigned in 1797, we 
can well imagine that no great upheaval would have 
taken place ; that Tippu would have been permitted to 
make his peace ; and that the status quo ante, with some 
adjustments and some modifications, would have been 
continued. It is possible to overstate the theory that in 
India the only alternative to retrogression is aggrandize¬ 
ment, But Wellesley, as we know, within seven years 
worked a wonderful transformation. T he kingdom ot 
Mysore was swept away 5 the Nizam’s French-trained 
battalions were broken up ; the Company took over the 
complete control of the Carnatic., Tanjore and Sural: \ 
Oudh was shorn of her valuable north-western provinces ; 
the Peishwa was bound in subsidiary alliance to the 
British power ; Sindhia and Berar were vanquished in 
brilliant campaigns and mulcted of important territories. 
Then came the only errors and failures of this breathless 
but triumphant administration—the early disasters cl the 
war with Holkar. They were already being more than 
retrieved when Wellesley, on his brother Arthur’s perhaps 
too precipitate advice, and yielding to the resentment ol 
the Court of Directors, who had for long been regarding 
their Governor-General’s victorious progress with feelings 
about equally compounded of astonishment and dislike, 
resigned bis office. 

Two questions now arise : first, was this policy of 
conquest and absorption really necessary ? and secondly, 
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1 Malcolm, History of India , vol. i, pp, 187-8. 

2 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. i, p. 192. 
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'was it justified ? We may perhaps doubt whether the. 
policy was absolutely necessary. Something short of 
{ Wellesley’s ruthless penalties for treachery and equivoca¬ 
tion on the part of Indian rulers, of his abounding energy 
and amazing promptitude in meeting even far-off possi- 
: bilities of danger, and of his fixed determination to sweep 
j away political shams and legal fictions* might still have 
\ preserved the British empire of India. It is possible to 
' say that the French proved quite unable to do more than 
beguile Tippu Sultan to his destruction ; that the French 
officers in the Nizam’s service were easily surrounded and 
J seized, while those in the pay of Sindhia proved mainly 
eager to build a golden bridge of retreat for themselves 
1 and their wealth, and heartlessly left their employer in 
the lurch. It is difficult to lielieve jqpw that either 
Napoleon’s scheme in 1798 of massing 100,000 men on 
the Euphrates and marching on India* or the more care¬ 
fully concerted plan in 1801, made in alliance with the 
Tsar Paul of Russia, could ever have had the remotest 
prospect of success. “ With regard to the plans,’ 5 wrote 
Wilks, “ of dividing unconquered Arabia into various 
republics* as the via sacra of democracy from Paris to 
Calcutta, the wonders really accomplished by the efforts 
of revolutionary France cannot restrain a smile, at this 
projected extension of fraternity among the defenders and 
the religious plunderers of the holy cities ; a march through 
the inheritance of the robbers of the desert; or at best 
through a region depending on foreign countries for 
its own food, to reach the sister republic of Citizen 
Tippu,” 1 y 

To the second question—was the policy j ustified we 

may, without necessarily approving the details, answer 
that, broadly speaking, and especially in relation to 
Mysore* the Nizam* and the Peishwa, it^yas. In wai it is v 

1 Wilks, Mysore, vol, iii, p. 393. 
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fatal to underrate the enemy. If that enemy offers you, 
by weak and premature movements, the opportunity to 
inflict upon him a crushing reverse, the fault is his. j 
Wellesley can hardly be blamed for taking the threats of 
Tippu, the gasconade ol Malartic and Decaen, and the 
grandiose schemes of Napoleon at their face value. The. 
fact that none of these menaces materialized into a real 
peril is after all a proof, not that they were never for¬ 
midable, but that they were completely countered. The 
difficulties and dangers at the beginning of Wellesley’s) 
rule are sometimes not appreciated simply because they, 
were so triumphantly surmounted. Above all, it must be* 
remembered that in dealing with Oriental powers, at any 
rate at this time of the world’s history, a greates rnaigm 
of safety had to be lelt than would have been sufficient in 
dealing with western states. You could not depend upon 
ari Indian ruler acting with loyalty or according to'the 
dictates of enlightened self-interest. The whole texture of 
the political world was less solid, less rational, than in 
Europe. Indian states were capable of the most embar¬ 
rassing treasons, the most disconcerting loyalties. The 
situation,” writes Malcolm, “ of a dependent state, with 
a population of fifty millions, at the distance often thou¬ 
sand miles from the principal state and surrounded by 
governments without faith, or even long-sighted prudence, 
is unparalleled in the history of the world.” 1 Further, it 
is most unfair to leave out of account, as is sometimes done, 
the fact that the dangers and difficulties of the purely 
Indian situation were overshadowed by the peril arising 
from Republican and Napoleonic France. Everywhere 
else in the worlcl, exeypt in india and on the open seas, 
defeat and disaster were attending the arms of^Lngland 
and* her allies during Wellesley’s* period” of office. It is as y 

1 Sir John Malcolm, Sketch of the Political History of India .London, 

j 0 .l i. Preface* p. v. 
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well to recapitulate the bare facts. 'Welleslev sailed to 
I ndia in 1797, one of the darkest years in English history. 

was then lighting the three /maritime powers— 
France, Spain and Holland. Her last ally, AustriaT was 
routed by Bonaparte at Rivfih, and concluded peace with 
France at Campo Formio. The first coalition had failed. 
In this year there was a''terrible financial crisis,gold pay¬ 
ments were suspended, not to be resumed till 1821. It 
was the year of the great naval m u t i nies at Spited and 
the Nore. I relan d Ws on the eve .of rebellion. The 
harvest had failed- Yhis was surely a terrible period at 
which to be stationed in an outpost of empire, and.wccan 
hardly blame the man who declined to take any risks. 
Wellesley started on Ins homeward voyage in August 
1805, and while he was still on the seas, 30,000 Austrians 
under Mack had surrendered at Ulm to the enveloping 
French armies, N apoleq#Jt^ Vicuna in triumph, 

won the greatest of all his victories at Austeriitz and 
shattered the third coalition by the Treaty of Pressburg. 
Wellesley’s best friend and most consistent supporter, 
William Pitt, died in January 1806^ a few weeks after the 
Governor-General’s landing, crushed and heart-broken 
by these appalling disasters. 

Arthur Wellesley was speaking no more than the truth 
when he wrote in December 1805 : You have this 

additional consolation in the reflection that by your firm-' 
ness and decision you have not only saved but enlarged 
and secured the valuable empire entrusted to your govern¬ 
ment at a time when everything else was a wreck and the 
existence even of Great Britain was pro blematical„” 1 
But while these facts add to his fame in the eyes of pos¬ 
terity, they only concealed it from the vision of his own 
generation. Girt with their own great peril in the West, 
men had no leisure to turn their gaze eastwards. “ The 
1 Owen, Wellington's Despatches , pp. 566-7. 
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contemporary events of the continental war,” wrote Lord 
Brougham, “ were calculated to draw aside men's regards 
from the theatre, how splendid soever, of a remoter 


empire 


» 1 


1 Edinburgh Review , vol. lxiii, p. 538. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SUBSIDIARY ALLIANCE 
SYSTEM 


B efore tracing in detail W ellcgje y’s dealings with the 
Indian states, we may classify the methods by which 
acquisitions were made, They were three m number. 
First, annexationjiit^f cog q jy iq st in yjctonous^|ir. By this 
means were won the districts acquired from Tippu, 
Sindhia and the Raja of Berar. < Secondly, the method of 
taking over the whole administration of a country, leaving 
to the ruler only his titles and royal state with a fixed 

ft lart • 

revenue. This process, mediatization, as it was called, was 
generally carried through on the opportunity afforded 
either by a change in the succession, as in the case of 
Tanjore, Surat and the Carnatic, or on the occurrence of 


a minority, as in the case of Farrjackabad. Thirdly, the 
subsidiary, llfence s y stem, by which an Indian state on 
1 certain condidonsjujDsidized British forces for its own de¬ 
fence. This looked a harmless measure for the protection 
of native rulers ; it proyecl a potent systa gi for the infiltra¬ 
tion of British supremacy. We can distingu ish four forms 
of the suSiafa^^ia|ice. (i) The most rudimentary form 
was that by which the British agreed to provide their ally 
with certain forces when called upon to do so and not 
otherwise, as, for instance, in the treaty with the Nizam of 
1768. (2) The second form is when the subsidised forces 
were permanently maintained at the ally’s expense for use 
at any time, but were cantoned close to the frontier, not in 
’ t h e "ally 5 s own territory, as, for instance^ in the short-lived 
treaty with, ^ndhi^ ^f.Febrpaty 1804. f#his seems to have 
been the most uncommon form of the .alliance, but it is 
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interesting to know that it had been anticipated in project 
at any rate by Warren Hastings, who wrote in 1778 of his 
proposed al liance with I?erar : u It is proposed that . . . 
battalions . . . shall be maintained for the government of 
Berar and paid by a monthly subsidy ; and that this force 
shall be stationed on ou». own frontiers ready always for 
immediateservice.” 1 (3)\Thirdly,we have theform where 
the army was not only permanently maintained but was 
stationed r Within the frontier of the protected power, as in 
the treaty with Hyderabad of rjag. (^JTourthly, when 
the subsidized force "was not only per manent and stat ion ed 
U i,i.1 (hi-11 Hy 's ten- <■■: v', but also, insSaififthe protected 
ruler having to find a certain yearly sum from his general 
revenue for its upkeep, part of his territc ty was once and 
for all siiriienq^^d to the su zerai ^p ower. This was the 
final and most developed kind of subsidiary alliance, and 
is exemplified in the treaty with Hyderabad of 1800 and 
the treaty with Oudii of 1801/ Wellesley'didmot invent the 
subsidiary system. It elated long .before his timCj jbut h e* 
greatly extended it, and his own particular contribution to 
it is the last and most elaborate form. The typic al s u b-* 
sidiary treaty carried other important provisions/It was 
usually stipulated that a British Resident should be 
stationed in the Durbar or Court of the protected ruler; 
> that the latter should take no Europeans into his service, 
except with the consent of the British ;nhat negotiations 
with other* Indian powers shouldnot be entered^upon 
without previous consultat ion with the Governor-General; 
/ and finally, that there should be no interferenca in. the 
internal afFairs^of.^|ic. allied . jjtateXThc subsidiary treaty 
with Mysore, as we shall see laterf was characterized by 
two features which place it in a special category.. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the system are 


1 G. R. Gleig, Memoirs of the Life of 
London, 1841, vol ii. p. 202. 


Warren Hastings. 3 vols. 
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net difficult to discern. As for the advantages, the system 
enabled the Bri tis h to throw fojwa i§ tinfc.pnHtarv. 
, considerably in advance of their political, frontier. As 
' -Arthur Wellesley pointed out. “ the evil s of war have beep 

W ".*"• ”**“ 
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keptatu distance owwealthandour 
povytr-” ^Thcy were also enabled, without cost to them- 
1 - to keep on a war footing 'considerable . psrgjies 


selves, 10 . r-vh’ w ° 

ready for insta nt actton F 1 By the establishment, wrote 
WelleMdy,' ’* of our subsidiary forces at Hyderabad, and# 
Poona, with the Gaikwar, Daulat Rao Sindhia and the 
Rana of Gohud, an efficient army of 22,000 men is 
stationed within the territories, or on the frontier of foreign 
states, and is paid by foreign subsidies. That army is con¬ 
stantly maintained in a state of perfect equipment, and is 
prepared for active service in any direction at the shortest 
wnto %Sijf ce m v ^ directed against any oLtke 
principal states of India, witho ut the ha z a r d of disturb ing 
th£to^gUlk^<^^irCqnma^’s,.pQg§^Mn^ and without 
requiring any considerab le increase to the p erm anent 
military e xpenses of gov ernment of India^S? hfetOfilff 
then was the Company’s military frontier shifted to the 
.poli tical f ron t ier of its allies, but the cos ts of its a rmy were 
i ; .laced upon evemies. 11_was.maintained, 

‘and no doubt with considerable justice, that there was 
less danger by this method of arousing the jealousy of, 
Euro pean" natio ns than by open annexation. Finally^ 5 ' 
Wellesley himself claimed'that the system enabled the 
British government “ tqjpreserye the tranquillity .of lpdia 
by exercising a general control .QVier .the restless spirit of 
amiytton arid. yjplpjjce which is characteristic of every 
Asiatic government.” :i 

1 Lieut.-Colonel Curvvood, The Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington , K.G,, during his various uimpaigns in India, 3 vois. Calcutta, 
1840, vol. ii, p 6:3. 

3 Martin, Wellesley s Despatches, vol. iv r , pp. 176-7. 

3 Quoted in Sir Alfred LyaiFis British Dominion in India , London, 1907, 

P- 244* \ 
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But there were aiso disadvantages .thirst, it is to be ^ 
feared that the sub sidv .danandcdfrom Indian rulers was 
tot ally out of pro^arjjfln^^ the sujfc; 

si di^ry arm ie s thegsaf * nfjpav ^ jgpfv and the cost,of 
qu arters ana equipage hi gh. The Duke of Wellington 
admitted that the subsidy of the Nawab of the Carnatic 
bore so large a proportion to the revenues which the 
country could afford, that it; was scarcely possible to realize 
it.” 1 In another passage he declared that, “ as this sub¬ 
sidy is generally the whole, or nearly the whole, disposable 
resource of the state, it is not easy to produce it at the 
stipulated moment.’" 2 It need hardly be said that these 
admissions coming from such a source are extremely 
significant. We know by sad experience that governments 
can never resist the temptation to spend lavishly revenues 
derived from their own taxpayers. When it comes to 
disposing of the revenues, contributed by the taxpayers pf M 
other states, the results may be faintly imagined. Sceaxitlfy^v ;) 
> th^ utthe 

sj l ^ p:rotectedjtate, f .It abolished the natural occupations, and 
extinguished the spirit, of the ruling, fighting, and adminis¬ 
trative classes, and at the same time degraded and im¬ 
poverished the people. Munro, a very acute and thought¬ 
ful observer, pointed out that! the security ^tfce ^ lli ed 
1 sta te was only purchased by “ the sacrific e ftffflj de pend- 
I eg ce f of nati onal character—and of'^yhateyer renders^a 
! people respectable.” The natives can aspire to nothing 
but “ the mere animal state of thriving in peace.” Thus 
the inhabitants of the British Provinces £C are the most 
• abject race in India. There is perhaps no trample of any 
conq ueit in w hic h the natives haye been so c p mple ^ql v 
excluded from all share of .he government of their country 
as in British India.” Again : “ Wherever the subsidiary 

1 Owen, Wellington's Despatches , p. 15. 

3 Idem, p. 476. 
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system is int roduced,, mini ng prince be a man 

; bfgre^t ’abilitics 3i the country will soon hear the marjcs o| 
it in decaying villages ancl decreasing population. 55 He 
suggested that the only way to make amends to the people 
for the miseries brought upon them by a subsidiary force 
was by the appointment of a Diwan (or financial officer) 
of Indian birth; “ the great difficulty is to prevent the 
prince from counteracting the Diwan and the Resident 
from meddling too much ; but when this is avoided, the 
Diwan may be made the most useful instrument of govern¬ 
ment/' Closely allied with this objection was another, that 
v the system su ppo i rted,weak [ ^ud vicious rulers andd^priv^d 
their subjects of the natural.remedy of revolution. “ Xlig 
usual remedy ior a bud government In In/- W&te 
I. Munro , ^Js a quiet rcv:>hid'- l ..in .he Palace, or a violent 
o^Tiy rebellion, or foreign conquest. But the presence of 
a ^ndshforge.cuts off everychance of remedy, by support¬ 
ing the prince on the throne against every foreign and 
doxn^sticMpj o.ro is even inqiiqgd tu de$y jjts 
ujtility frppjt a mi l i ary point of viey. He holds that the 
British carry on war more conveniently where it has not 
been introduced, as, for instance, in the wars with Tippu. 

“ The conquest was complete because our operations were 
not perplexed by any subsidiary alliance with him. The 
simple and direct mode of conquest from without is more 
creditable both to our armies and to our national char¬ 
acter, t han that of dismemberment from within by the aid 
of a subsidiary force/ 5 1 

(Many contemporary observers, whether they regarded 
that fact as an advantage or disadvantage, realized that 
the system had a tendency to bring every state, into which 
it^was introd uced,, sooner or later under the exqludvCL 

1 The letter from which these quotations arc taken may be found in 
G. R. Gleig’s Life of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro ... 2 vols. London, 
1831, vol. ii, pp. 6-n. [Quoted henceforward as Gleig, Munro.] 
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dominio n of tttc British government. A speaker in the 
House of Commons declared in March 1806 : 1 Ml ,,the 
natiye po wers ,q£JtaafeU4aaSfi- ibSfigd. to .reqgiye. British 
garrisons and were kept in greater subjection in {heir own 
"c apitals, than t he Kings o jnytmtemb erg and Bavaria are 
at this moment by the Emperor of France.” 1 f Thc treaty ; 
usually disclaim, d all interference in the inter ern- 

ment of the state, but interference was of ten in practice 
inevitable) Munro likens the subsidiary armies to the 
Praetorian bands of Rome, “ always ready in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the capital, to dictate terms to, or to depose, 
the prince whom it was stationed there to defend.” 2 
ur policy an d o ur arms ,” wrote Arthur Wellesley, 
“ have reduced all the powers of India to the state ofmere 
cyphers at tin same time that their intri . »g ■ is 
tented and rebellious followers still remained with in- 
crease 3 “causes of discontent” 3 It often happened that at 
the very moment the stipulation of non-interference was 
made, “ the interference of the British government was 
required, and all the internal concerns of the native' state 
submitted to its judgement, in order that its agents might 
see whether the cases in which its interference was called 
for were of a nature to justify it.” * 

Finally, the Court of Directory as might be expected, 
condemned the policy. “ We are decidedly of the opinion,” 
they wrotelirjB‘05, “ that any measures of a tendency to 
excite the jealousy of the native powers, or to occasion 
their acting in confederacy for' the maintenance of their 
independence, which the several subsidiary engagements 
proposed to them evidently appear to have done, ought to 
have been most sedulously avoided. We are further of 
opinion that the late plan which has been adopted of 

1 Cob belt’s Parliamentary Debates , vol. vi, p. 380. 

2 Gleig, Munro , vol. ii, p. to. 

3 Owen, Wellington’s Despatches, p. 471. 
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commuting subsidy for territorial revenue has not only 
been deemed highly repugnant to their feelings, but must 
also be considered as directly contrary to the system of 
policy as by law established.” 1 

1 India Office Records. Home Series Miscellaneous , 486, pp. 148-9. 
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CHATTER V 



RELATIONS WITH TIPPU OF 
MYSORE 
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: first problem that confronted W elleslcy immediately > 
■* ^ after his arrival was the hostility of Tipjpu Sultan. It 
will be remembered that three wars with. 

^^beea foaght. The firsts?562z9L^eljn 
fav 2 “I °f Hyder Ah, The segond, ii3fe^bggaj«J?y 
Hyder AJi, who died in December 1782, was;, concluded 
by Tippu Sultan by the Treaty of Mangalore on the basis 
of U ti possidetis. In the third % %itish, 

alter two unsuccessful c ampa igns, were^Adctorioics iu th£ 
third. Tippu wa/iorcgd' tp cede hal f, his domin ions, and 
to pay an indemnity of more than three millions. Tipou 
had never r econcile d, himself to this result: He began 
laboriously and consistently to build up the resources 
of his country. His conduct, says Malcolm, “was first 
marked by an honourable and unusually punctual dis¬ 
charge of the large sum which remained due at the con¬ 
clusion of the peace to the allies. Instead of sinking under 
his misfortunes, he exerted all his activity to repair the 
ravages of war. He began to add to the fortifications of 

bis re mp unt bis cayafi^ t and^disd- 

pline jfi s infant ry—to punish his refractory tributaries— 
and to encourage the cultivation of his country, which 
was soon restored to its former prosperity. 55 1 The occasion 

of the renewed trouble was as follows : In 1707 a damaged 

. L$J* .-. 0 

French privateer put m at Mangalore, Tippers western 

port. TW commander, Ripaud, a worthless and un¬ 
scrupulous adventurer, represented himself as an envoy 

1 Martin, Wellesleys Despatches , voL i, p. 669. 
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from fir Mcuriri is. nd a.ski d for Tipjni’s h&lp and alli¬ 
ance against the English. He gave a grossly exaggerated 
account of the forces that the Governor of Maigdijus could 
supply. He was’seiW up to Seringapatam and the ciedu- 
lous Tippu welcomed him, though his ministers at once 
saw that he was”an impostor and implored their master 
not to rely on “ the agency of this compound of air and 
water,” 1 pointing out that from first to last his language 
had been that of self-interest and falsehood. But Tippu 
would not listen, and gave Ripaud his open patronage, 
The French in the pay of the Mysorean ruler elected 
“ citizen Ripaud ” as their President, hoisted the %g ,of 
the French Republic, and with Tippu’s permission, and 
in his presence, plante d a tree of Lib ^ty. Tippu’s first 
plan was to retain Ripaud at. Seringapatam and to send 
another Frenchman (Pernaud) with two envoys of his 
own to the Mauritius. But the second Frenchman, who 
was equally a scoundrel, absconded with all the money 
entrusted to him, and finally Ripaud was commissioned, 
October 1797. He arrived with two Mysorean envoys at 
Port Louis in Mauritius on Jan uary 19 , 1 7^ 8. The envoys 
of Tippu laid before the French Governor, *Malartic, their 
sovereign’s proposals for an alliance, to drive the British 
out of India. Tippu began by acknowledging the sublimity 
of the French Republican constitution, and proclaimed 
his undying hatred of the English : “ Happy moment ! 
The time is come when I can deposit in the bosom of my 
friends, the hatred which I bear against these oppressors 
of the human race.” 2 He reminded the French how he 
had suffered in the past through their desertion of his 
cause, and adjured them in the present instance to make 
no promises that they could not perform. He proposed 
that, if the English and Portuguese possessions fell into 


1 Wilks, Mysore , vol, in, p. 333. 

* Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. v. Supplement Mysore War, p. 3. 
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their power, the French were to retain Bombay, while he 
acquired Goa. But there were no armies in the Isles of 
France. All Malartic could do was to invite volunteers in 
Mauritius to come forward, including “ free citizens of 
colour,” 1 and to send on Tippu’s envoys to lay their pro¬ 
posals before the Directory in France. Meanwhile, with 
inconceivable folly and against the wishes of the envoys, 
he insisted on giving them a public reception, and on 
issuing an amazing proclamation which announced to all 
the world that Tippu was only waiting for French assist¬ 
ance “to declare war agai nst the Ifogfeh. wfrpm fre'. 
ardently dg^rgg to expel ftpm In$ia.” 2 

No satisfactory explanation has ever been given of this 
unaccountable action, which could never have had any 
other issue except to ruin Tippu without benefiting the 
French. The only possibl e cou rse would have been to make 
a secret treaty ..and maintain the utmost immobility till 
reinforcements could arrive from Europe. J One or two 
reasons may be suggested. Wilks supposes that Malartic 
was powerless in the hands of the extreme revolutionary 
partv in Mauritius, and that the latter were as careless 
of practical consequences as they often were in Europe, 
“ the obvious disadvantages of precipitating a rupture 
between Tippu and the English, were overpowered by 
the exigencies of his local situation ; by the terrors of a 
furious democracy, which rendered nearly nominal Ins 
[Malartic’s] office of Governor-General.” Wellesley sug¬ 
gested that his motive may have been to clear the is!.:.nd 
at all cost of the revolutionary elements in the popula¬ 
tion. 3 It is also possible that Malartic was utterlyjcarplcss 
how he ruinqd,J|ippu provided he poijJ,d.Ja.unch. attack 
of some kind at the Bripslg-t hough, as Wilks truly says, 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. i, pp. xi-xii. 

" Idem, p. xi. 

a Mem , p. 162. He afterwards, however, modified his opinion on this 
point. Idem , p. 212. 
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“ the crude conception of sacrificing an unsupported ally 
to the hope of producing a temporary embarrassment to 
the common enemy 55 would be fatal to any claim to 
sagacity. 1 At any rate, especially after Tippu’s reminder 
of rhe past and his request that no promises should be 
made which could not be kept, the Governor’s action was 
utterly callous and unprincipled. 

, Lhe only result was that in AjdhI i^g8 a small body of 
Frenchmen and half-castes, about a huncfcetTm number, 
embarked on tire French frigate La Preneuse and landed at 
•> 1 g \ n.g£JSreT d a jusi i/ica- 

tion, which he eagerly accepted, for the sternest measures 
against^Tipgu. The ensuing war ,reveale^^ttie’XjovCTnor- 
GeneraFs habit of thorough p rep ar a tion before action and 
his decision to attack his foes with overwhelming and 
crushing force. It also revealed his determination not to 

| - p , Wit >■■■ 

let me co urse ot ^the,.supreme governme nt be,Impeded by 
the independent,of ^subor dinate presid ency ; at 
the same time, in this particular case, he listened to the 
re pre sentations made to him and modified Jusjfjne of 
ac tion accordingly. The war obiiged h'irii' to ft-gulate and 
define his relations with the Nizam and the Marathas, 
England’s former allies in Cornwallis’s war with Mysore. 
In his minute of August 12, 1798, 2 he maintained that 
, I'ippu’s “ is a public, unqualified and unambiguous de¬ 
claration of war, aggravated by an avowal, that the object 
. of the war is neither explanation, reparation, nor security, 
but the total destruction of the British government in 
India. To affect to misunderstand an insult and injury of 
I such a complexion would argue a consciousness either of 
weakness or ol fear.” His original intention was to fling 
his forces upon Tippu, “ in this moment ofhis comparative 
weakness, of his disappointment, and of his probable 


1 Wilks, Mysore , vol. iii, p. 340. 

2 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. i, p. 159 seq. 
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dejection.” The objects he,.< |pt emiincd to attain were to 
annex all the maritime territory, still belonging to Tippu 
bgloxe the Ghats on the Malabar coast, to march on 
Seringapatam, to extort a war indemnity, to compel him 
to maintain a British Resident at his court and ^ expel 
all Frenchmen from Ids dominions. With that intention 
he ordered the armies of Madras and Bombay to be 
assembled, but he soon had to recognize that immediate 
war was impossible. The Madras government maintained 
that tlietr forces could not possibly be ready for six 
months. Josias Webbe, Secretary to the government, de¬ 
clared, “ if war is inevitable, and the present are judged 
the most advantageous circumstances under which it can 
commence, I fear that our situation is bad beyond the hope 
of remedy ” 1 ; while in a private letter he wrote : “ I can 
anticipate nothing but shocking disasters from a premature 
attack upon Tippu in our present disabled condition, and 
the impeachment of Lord Mornington for his temerity.” 2 
Even Arthur Wellesley was against making the proclama¬ 
tion a'caais belli. He suggested that the document should 
be sent to Tippu and an expla nation dem anded : “ there 
is every probabi lity that Jie. will deny thg whole and be, 
glad of an o pportu nity of getting out of t he scra pe. In the 
meantime we shall believe as much as we please, and shall 
be prepared against all events.” 3 Since Barry Close and 
General Harris, who thought that Tippu should be 
“ allowed to make the amende honourable if lie be so 
inclined,” 4 also agreed that war must be postponed, 
Wellesley was obli ged to yie ld to so weighty a consensus of 
opinion ; though he declared it was difficult to describe 
the pain and regret which the decision cost him. 5 He now 

1 Martin, Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. i, p. 79. 

2 Torrens, p. 158. 

:i Owen, Wellington’s Despatches, p. 42. 

> 4 Martin, Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. i, p. 65. 

5 Idem , p. 190. 
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fell back upo n the plan of rev iving the former alliance with 
the Nizam and the Peishwa, made by Lord Cornw allis for 
the second Mysorean war. As regards the Ni z am , he was 
at once successful. The result of negotiations was the 
dispersal of the French-trained force and the subsidiary 
treaty of 1798, which wall be described in detail later. 
Overtures to the Mjuathas only produced the vague and 
unsatisfactory answer that they would CXC^te^existing 
arrangements. To fiis offers Wellesley “ was surprised and 
disgusted to receive the unmerited return of jealousy, dis- 
j trust, and evasion, .... proofs of a system of studied 
: neglect, of mysterious reserve and of ungenerous sus- 
• picion.” Nevertheless Wellesley engaged ^jec^utftihe 
Peishwa an e qual participation in any cessions that might 
Be forced from JQfipu,“ to prove the disinterested attach¬ 
ment of the British government to every branch ol the 
triple alliance. T 1 Though Wellesley had yielded to the 
reasoned representations of the Madras government and 
his military advisers as to a postponement, he had no 
intention of allowing them to thwart his main plans. 
He ordered Madras to provide 4 000 men, to be offered 
to the as^cTsubsidiary force, and when the Madras 

Council protested, he replied drastically : “ This oppo¬ 
sition I am resolved to crush ; I possess sufficient powers 
to do so ; and I will exert those powers to the extreme 
point of their extent, rather than suffer the smallest 
particle of my plans for the public service to be frustrated 
by such unworthy means.” a 

Meanwhile Tippu was perfectly aware of what the 
British preparations meant. “ They were,” says Wilks, 

“ the subject of” his “ incessant conversation, and were 
recounted with a sort of quiescent distress belonging to the j 
fatalist.” 3 The Governor-General, being now fully pre- J 

1 Martin, Wellesleys Despatches, vol. i, pp. 510, 513. 3 Idem, p. 

3 Wilks, Mysore, vol. iii, p. 373. 
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pared, began to ply him with letters and demands for 
explanations. It is possible enough that at this time he 
would have been placated by an absolute submission and 
the concession of the points he had scheduled. He began 
by a letter in November 1798 asking Tippu to^receive 
Major Dovetpn, who should explain to him the British 
point of ykw. The letter was friendly in tone, but it 
warned Tippu that his dealings with the French were 
known. No answer was received till December 25, when 
the famous prevaricating account of the Mauritius incident 
arrived : “ In this Sirkar (the gift of God) there is a mer¬ 
cantile tribe, who employ themselves in trading by sea and 
land. Their agents purchased a two-masted vessel, and 
having loaded her with rice, departed with a view to 
traffic. It happened that she went to the Mauritius, from 
whence 40 persons French and of a dark colour . . . came 
here in search of employment. Such as chose to take 
service were entertained and the remainder departed 
beyond the confines of this Sirkar.’^ 1 The question of 
receiving Bovcjpn was. burked by the pious a sseve ration 
that existing treaties were firmly established'. On De¬ 
cember 31 Wellesley came' to Madras, where, as he said, 
he found a much improved spirit. The position of the 
Governor-General at the seat of a subordinate presidency 
must have been difficult and would perhaps have been 
impossible, but for the generosity and self-repression of the 
Governor, Lord Clive, who gave his superior, in the words 
of Wilks, “ a manly and honourable support ... on 
public principle, as warm and cordial as if it had been the 
undivided result of personal attachment.” 2 Wellesley had 
a few months before addressed a homily to Clive on the 
proper relations of the supreme to the subordinate govern¬ 
ments in rime of war. In all matters of high policy, he 


<SL 


1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , voL i, p. 382. 

2 Wilks, Mysore , vol. iii, p. 396. 
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declared, “ the dyty of the, other presidenci<£^. . coir : 
sists in a cordial co-operation in the^execution oi that, 
which it is. the peculiar prgvipce of are..Uqverpoir-p.?neral 
, in Council to deter mine,” a«d not “ to anticipate his #- 
; cisiohs by tSe prematprp intcrg^ition of their opinions jyid 
| aclvicy, . . .” 1 Clive’s ready submission to the Governor- 
General was no doubt partly due to the mediocrity of his 
talents, of which he was himself fully conscious. Wellesley 
liked him, but had no great idea of his ability. In suc¬ 
cessive letters to Lord Grenville he sketches in his portrait: 
“he is a worthy, zealous, obedient, and gentlemanlike 
man, of excellent temper ; but neither of talents, know¬ 
ledge, habits of business, or firmness of spirit equal to his 
present situation. How the Devil did he get there?” 2 
Again : “ Lord Clive is really happy to see me here ; 
there cannot be a better man, and his understanding is far 
beyond his reputation. But for God’s sake, whatever may 
become of me, never send him to Bengal, if you have any 
share in such arrangements ; I am convinced he would 
ruin everything with the best intendons.’’/ 3 In January 
1799 he writes : “All here is right ; Lord Clive in high 
spirits. I find him a very sensible man ; but he is so 
reserved and shy, that he is not known even to those who 
transact business with him every clay. With me he is on 
the most intimate and cordial footing. His temper is 
admirable, and his disposition amiable to the greatest 
degree. All faction is fled.” 4 Arthur Wellesley’s verdict 
was : “ He is a mild, moderate man, remarkably reserved, 
having a bad delivery, and apparently a heavy under¬ 
standing. He certainly has been unaccustomed to con¬ 
sider questions of the magnitude of that now before him, 

1 Martin, Wellesley*s Despatches , vol. i, p. 231. 

2 Historical MSS. Commission. Report on the MSS. of J. B. Fortes cue, Esq., 
at Dropmore , vol. iv, p. 387. 

3 Idem, p. 476. 



4 Idem , p. 440. 
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'tel doubt whether he is so dull as he appears, or as 
people here imagine he is.” 1 

On January 9, ijpg, Well^ley despatched second 
letter to Tippu once more calling upon lam to receive 
Dov£f6n, and ending with the Warning : Da nger ous 

consequences result l^qm the delay of^a rduous affairs.” 2 
H^^tea ^nj ^ | ^uary.jLi cseadi ngon,a .let^ whic h 
the Ottoman Sultan had forwarded to be delivered to 
Tippy, warning him that th<T French were, enemies., of 
Tsianj, and protesting against the French attack on Egypt: 

" The further project of the French is to divide Arabia 
into various republics ; to attack the whole Muhammadan 
sect, in its religion and country ; and by a gradual pro¬ 
gression, to extirpate all Mussulmen from the face of the 
earth.” 3 This warning was driven home by Wellesley in 
his covering letter, which declared that the French, kt con¬ 
sider all the thrones of the world, and every system of civil 
order and religious faith, as the sport and prey of their 
boundless ambition, insatiable rapine, and indiscriminate 
sacrilege.” 4 Tippu’s answer to the Sultan’s communica¬ 
tion was an incoherent rambling document containing a 
travesty of the history of the Bri tish and French in India, 
and maintaining that the British were the bitter enemies 
of all Muhammadans. The letter is steeped in a curious 
fanaticism recalling the diction of a British Puritan 
warrior-saint of the seventeenth century : “ Praise be to 
God that the whole energy of the well-directed mind of 
this Labourer in the way of the Lord, on whose forehead 
is engraved the motto ‘ they dread not the terrific day of 
judgement,’ is continually exerted to support the religion 
of Mahomed.” 5 Finally, on February 13, Ti ppu’.s answer { 
to the Governor-General was received. It was vague and 

1 Owen, Wellington’s Despatches, p. 511. 

2 Martin, Wellesleys Despatches , vol i, p. 400. 

3 Idem, p. 415 footnote. 4 Idem, p. 417. 

* Idem, vol. v, supplement, pp. 24-31. 
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evasive, and in regard to the main point at issue it con- 
i taine’d the oft-quot.ei M ,sentence,'being frequently dis¬ 
posed to make excursions and hunt, I am accordingly 
proceeding upon a hunting excursion. You will be pleased 
to despatch Major Doveton, about whose coming your 
friendly pen has repeatedly written, slightly attended or 
unattended.” 1 It was natural perhaps that Wellesley, 
unused to the dilatory and cloudy methods of Eastern 
diplomacy, should regard these words as a deliberate 
insult. He calls it a “ tardy, reluctant and insidious 
assent,” and asserted that in spite of it on February 2 a 
Frenchman and two Indian envoys started from Tranque- 
bar on a mission to the Directory in Paris. 2 Wilks, who 
had special sources of information, declares : “ I have 
been assured by those who were near him that the abrupt 
dictation [diction ?] was the mere effect of chagrin at the 
necessity of humiliation ; that he really intended and 
earnestly wished to receive the British envoy.’ 3 lippu 
was now curtly informed that he must negotiate in future 
with General Harris. Wellesley’s exultation in the success 
of his designs breaks out in a letter to Lord Grenville of 


February 1799 : “ I have had the satisfaction to succeed 
completely in drawing the o f ..the ju ngle into the 

toils . . . our own army is the finest which ever took the 
field in India ; and by dint of scolding and flattering 
I have equipped it within a period of time perfectly 
astonishing to the old school.” 4 


It may not be without interest to consider the reasons 
for Ti nnq’s a ttitude. Probably he sti ll bel ieved the Frenph 
would .come to. Jus.rescue. Bonaparte had written, to him 
ffomCairp a letter dated “ 7th Pluviose, 7 th year of the 
j Republic one and indivisible ” : “ You have already been 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. i, p. 434. 2 Idem., p. 496. 

* Wilks, Mysore , vol. iii, p 383. 

4 Historical MSS . Commission. Report on the MSS. of J . B. Fortescuc, Esq., 
at Dropmore, vol. iv, p. 474. 
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of my arrival on the borders ol the Red Sea, j 
with an innumerable and invincible army, full of the; 
desire of delivering you from the iron yoke ol England.” 1 


Though this letter was intercepted, it is clear from the 
text of it that it was only one of many such communica¬ 
tions. Again, Trogu was, no doubt, as Beveridgejoints 
out, really deceived by Wellesley’s fashion of speaking as 
if he and'the allies wereactlngtbgc^er- Tippu Knew, at 
any rate, that this was not true of the Marathas, who were 
quite likely to join their cause withhis. Jje may therefore 
have attributed equally little importance to other state¬ 


ments of the Governor-General. But no other explanation 
may be necessary than that he was plunged into a hopeless 
and fatalistic desgpr. He could not steel himself to make 
any further sacrifice of his already diminished territories. 
He resembles a sullen and huddled figure, passively await¬ 
ing the coup de grd.es of a victorious enemy. In the vivid 
narrative of Wilks the form of Tippu stands out against a 
sombre and lurid background ; the fate-laden atmosphere 
is almost that of Greek tragedy. 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. i, p. 686. 
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CONQUEST OF MYSORE 
CHARACTER OF TIPPU 

T he Campaign wa&holUaatb j LSU Cc^ gsful. and everything 
was over in three myrilhs. Two armies converged 
upon the capital. One under Geperal Harris, in con¬ 
junction wijth the N i z am ’s aH By.» nominally under Mir 
Alam but really commanded by Arthur Wellesley, 
marched, February n, from Vellore on the east and 
entered Mysorean territory on March 5 ; t% other under 
General St.1j.3j-t advanced from Cannaixp^e, February 21, 
up the Wes,tgrn Ghats from the west. The operations were 
simple. Tippu struck one blow at the western army and 
one at the eastern. Both failed, and he retired within 
Seri n j ra p fttam . On March 6 he was repulsed, at Sedaseer, 
forty-live miles west of the capital, with a loss of 1500 men, 
by part of Stu art ’s forces. Turning eastwards, he was 
defeated by Harris at Mal ayel ly, thirty miles east of 
Seringapatam, with the loss of 700 men. So far, the march 
of the main army from the difficulties of the country had 
been slow, the average progress had been under live miles 
a day—a fact upon which Mill, in a captious desire to find 
fault, comments adversely—but the whole army had been 
conveyed right up to the walls of Seringapatam—“ a 
direct move to the capital of an enemy, one hundred and 
fifty miles from your frontier, without occupying a single 
intermediate post.” 1 The remaining operations were 
carried out with extreme rapidity. Tippu had expected 
the attack on the pity to come from the northyy^yd, as in 
the former war, bpt Hgxns, by a “ nio§tjudici014s.itnd able 

1 Wilks, Mysore, vol. ii>, p. 417, quoting a staff officer. 
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movement./’ unexpectedly crossed the Gauvery at Sosilay, 
and* attacked' ffom tlTe* south-west. Tlppu in despair 
attempted negotiations, but he revolted from the condi¬ 
tions offg^g'lum. which, with a time-limit o f.twen ty-four 
hour§, were the cession ofha lfhis dominions, an indemnity 
of V -\ r i ,000,000, the surrender of four of his sons and four of 
his principal ,miii|gj;er5 as hostages. Jje raved, says Wilks, ( 
at “ the arrogance and tyranny of the conditions ... it \ 
was better to die like a soldier, than to live a miserable ! 
dependent on the infidels, in the list of their pensioned } 
rajas and nabobs. 55 1 Seringapatam was stormed on | 
May ( 4. The fighting was ’fierce’ and ..(|<gj^jmine(l. The 
British lost 0 . 6 4. men^jthe enemy 8000. Tijppu was killed 
fighting in the breach. \ 

No one had expected so speedy and overwhelming a 
success. Arthur Wellesley had given it as his opinion in 


January 1799 : 64 I am of opinion that our war eanr\ot he , 
successful in one canjpaign. 55 2 Yet within four months the 
formidable power, that had fought on equal terms with 
the British in the time of Warren Hastings for four years, 
and had held out against Cornwallis for three wearisome 
campaigns, was swept out of existence. Wellesley’s elation 
breaks forth in his despatch to the Directors on the result: 

4 4 the glory of which has never been surpassed (if it has 
ever been equalled), in the history of the military trans¬ 
actions of the British nation in India.” 3 Torrens, his 
biographer, describes his letters after the war as paeans 
of triumph which might have been thought florid in a 
eulogistic historian, but which indited by the author and 
finisher of the work done in the discharge of his official 
duty have certainly no parallel in the chronicles of self- 
g|orificati,Qn.” i 2 3 The verdict is too severe, but it was 


4 Torrens, p. 200. 


1 Wilks, Mysore , vol. iii, pp. 427-8. 

2 Owen, Wellington's Despatches , p. 52. 

3 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , p. 577. 
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{certainly a pity that Wellesley was so insistent on his own 
{merits, and could not leave to others the task of praising 
and rewarding him. That, they were quite prepared to do, 
for both the significance of the event and the great ser vices 
of the man who had brought it about were fully recog¬ 
nized at the time. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
unanimity with which Wellesley’s colleagues in India 
attributed the victory to their chief. That this was the 
barest j us t ree i s clear, for, as we have seen, they had nearly 
all opposed the policy of the war, and if it had been a 
failure, the Governor-General would have had to shoulder 
all the blame ; but their generous acknowledgment was 
creditable to them and reveals a frame of mind all too rare 
in the thrusting rivalry of political life. “The merit,” 
wrote Lord Clive to Dundas, “ rests almost solely with the 
^9« en P r ‘^h^i;al.” 1 Lord Harris, the victorious general, 
proclaimed his indebtedness to the masterly plans which 
had smoothed the path for his triumph and called upon 
Wellesley to come to Seringapatam and reap the fruits of 
the stricken field as being the only man capable of doing 
so to the best advantage. 2 “Nothing,” wrote a corre¬ 
spondent to Sir George CoJehrook, “ was l eft tq, f ortune 
a and aiJkgo 

pfans wcvo cycs JaJlowed JBUBtlUMB?. ^OTncerU^ap .|tis 
Lordship\by j .hose to whom the execution was entrusted. 

. . . The empire of the East is at our feet.” 3 Lord Elgin 
wrote from Constantinople : “The "period of your ad¬ 
ministration has surely been the most brilliant and has 
surely procured more essential benefits . . . than any 
government ever was so fortunate as to obtain.” 4 Even the 
C our t of Directors were unstint ing of thei r p raise, though 
their encomium—no doubt designedly—hinted at the in- 

1 Martin, Wellesleys Despatches , vol. i, p. 576. 2 Idem , p. 575. 

8 Auber, vol. ii, p. 192. 

4 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii, p. 224. 
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'toxicating glamour of conquest and inculcated the lesson 
Rat peace is the true object of war : “ The prospect which 
this brilliant achievement has afforded, of a long and un¬ 
interrupted series of tranquillity to our possessions in India, 
will leave our respective governments a t leisure to cultivate 
the arts of peace, to strengthen our alliances, to meliorate 
the condition of our native subjects, to reduce our ex¬ 
penses—to lessen our debts, to augment our revenues, to 
improve and extend the internal commerce of India ; and, 
which is of the most essential importance to the Company’s 
prosperity at home, to increase in due time our European 
investments.” 1 

f The question may perhaps be asked whether 
against There has alwa ^ 

seemed something rattenjd^out his ejid. “ Tim dremlfpl 
jate of Tipfiu: SultatC wrqfce WelleslpQiimself, “ copilot 
be contemplated without emptiqng of pain and r^gget,” 2 
and Tam ra Mill laboured to prove that the wa r wa s , un- 
juslifiable and u^ei^p,sary. 3 He holds that the da ng er 
from the French was absurdly exaggerated : “ In the 
state of mind by which the Governor-General, and 
Englishmen of his intellectual and moral caste, were at 
that time distinguished, the very existence of a Frenchman 
was a cause of alarm. 53 u It is miserable, 55 he continues, 
“ to”'contemplate ” the revenue of Tippu, and the army 
maintained by it, as having been a subject of alarm “ to a 
people possessing the resources of the English.” Malar tic’s 
proclam atio n “ was nothing bu t a n act of boas ting, brag¬ 
ging, folly, with something of very small importance for 
its foundation.” Other Indian princes had increased their 
French corps ; it was natural that Tippu should wish to 

1 British Museum. Addit. MSS. 13,393, p. 97 * 

2 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. i, p. 198. 

3 James Mill, The History of British India. Ed. by H. H. Wilson, io vols 
London, 1858, vol. vi, pp. 55-62. [Quoted henceforward as Mill’s History 
of India.] 
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do the same. He was “ a braggart even among Orientals. 
The French Governor was a very ignorant and foolish 
man, and “ the loose hyperbolical talk of Indians had been 
held forth as the momentous language of a solemn negotia¬ 
tion.” The incident, Mill concludes, “ disclosed nothing 
with regard to the minds of Tippu and the French, except 
that they were less capable of doing mischief to the English 
than might have been reasonably expected.” To Mill’s 
charges in general Wellesley might, have replied that, if 
enemies of inferior strength enter into such compacts as 
that made between Tippu an^jhe French, hhey must 
take the consequences. They have at any rate done all 
the evil they can. He does say : “ whether the design was 
wisely or rashly conceived ; whether it has partially 
succeeded, or entirely failed, are questions, the solution of 
which in no degree affects the offensive nature of an 
aggression so unprovoked, and of a violation of faith so 
flagrant and unqualified.” 1 He had himself observed of 
the little force that landed at Mangalore that “ few of the 
officers are of any experience or skill, and the privates are 
the refuse of the lowest class of the democratic rabble of 
the island ” ; 2 and his brother had acknowledged tha t the 
assistance which Tippu had received was “ not of an 
extent and description to be very formidable to the British 
government.” 3 But, as Wellesley wrote, fairly enough, 
‘‘neither the measure of his hostility, nor of our right to 
restrain it, nor of our danger from it, are to be estimated 
by the amount of the force which he has actually ob¬ 
tained. 4 Above all, Wellesley ^ould rely for his defence 
upon the instructions sent from home, which empowered 
JSgfctfMalart kfs p^od Maatiopwas not proved a forgery, 
to attack 1 ipgu withoutjiostile movement, on his part. 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. i, p. 171. 2 Idem, p. 164. 

a Owen, Wellington's Despatches, p. 8. 

* Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. i, p. 173. 
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^IvirJPhe plain truth therefore seems to be that Wellesley 
had as good reasons for going to war with Tippu as any 
statesman could desire. But we rnay note that his action 
would have appeared less equivocal and less callous if he 
had been able, as he originally intended, to set his forces 
in action at once, on the simple and sufficient ground that 
the proclamation was tantamount to a declaration of war. 
Since action had to be postponed, he was obliged to spin 
out the time by negotiations which did not seem to be 
quite bona fide. Thus it might seem that Tippu, after one 
false step, was given little opportunity to recant or make 
amends, and that the Governor-General swept away *; 
rather ruthlessly and cavalierly, as disingenuous and in -1 
suiting, the confused and embarrassed letters written to 
him by his cowering victim. x 

The ch^jL^L^gl^was perhaps unique in Or^taJ 
hist^iy. There is something laudable and pat foeftk inTig 

eager desire to.profit by Westerrj §pi^nce 

political philqsopliy. There was seldom trace in his nature 
of Eastern apathy or Eastern conservatism. His mind was 
restless and energetic, with a half-demented restlessness 
and a spasmodic and fitful energy. He aimed at a corn- 
plete centrallza ^pn oLall gower^and control in his own 
hands. “ He loaded, 5 ’ said Barry Close, “ the departments 
of his government with dronish Mussulmans . . . but the 
characteristic of his domination was to retain all power 
within himself.” 1 He was one of the mqs| j^dustriouj? of 
rulers. His correspondence was voluminous and methodi- 
cal, and after the capture of Sermgapatam it was dis¬ 
covered that his letters and papers were registered in a 
complete and business-like form. He sent detailed in¬ 
structions U>.a 3 ! bis officials on every^con^yabie‘Sub}ect, 
civil, military and commercial. Nothing lay outside his 
scope—science, medicine, religion, or manuals on military 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii, p. 38. 
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tactics. But almost everything he did was vitiated by a 

tefltedig- Mill 

ssays with truth : One of the most remarkable character¬ 
istics of the Sultan’s mind was the want of judgement. 
For an Eastern prince he w as f ull of k now ledge. His 
mind was active, acute, and ingenious. But in the value 
which he set* on objects,.whether as means or as ends,TSc. 
was almost perpetually dece ived.” 1 His boasted reforms, 
says Wilks, were ‘‘the strange aberrations of untutored 
intellect, purporting to be the spontaneous eiiusions ot 
superior wisdom.” 2 The reforms covere d many .fields . 
Tippu organized his tw W' 

seven regim ents and set up three establishmenIs. of cava i ry, 
Regular, Volunteer and Predatory, tie established in 

«Ute alt y and had P ! « d the ^atjon 

ofa fleet of twenty lipe-of-hattle ships and twenty frigates. 

He issued a new coinage, pro h i bited the sale of all alco¬ 
holic liquors with in his dominions, reformed the calendar^ 
whhlantasticnam.es for months and years. He published 
a new scale of weight? and measures. Above all, he had 
a passion to change, the name of everything, like the 
Revolutionary Government of France, “ exhibiting,” 
says Wilks, “ a singular coincidence, at nearly one and , 4 
the same time, and in distant and unconnected quarters of 
the globe, between the extremes of unbridled democracy, 
and uncontrolled despotism ; in a system of subversion, 
as sweeping and indiscriminate, as if the axiom were 
familiarly established, that everything is wrong because 
it exists.” 3 He embarked on some amazing comme rcial 
experiments. A^ one time he issued regulations prohibit¬ 
ing all imports and exports. But he later established a 
Royal Board of nine Commissioners qf'Tx&de, with seven¬ 
teen foreign and thirty home faytories, to carry out under 


1 Mill, History of India , vol. vi, p. 

2 Wilks, Mysore , vol, iii, p, 256. 


103. 


3 Idem y p. 258. 
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elaborate instructions an import and export trade by 


land and sea. He made banking and money-lending a 
government monopoly, and was u nwi se enough to 
promise anyone^ who deposited 500 rupees in the state 
bank, 750 at the end of the year. 

As a soldier he several times showed strategic and 
tactical ability : -for example, in Hastings Mysorean war 
against Colonel Braitbyfaite,against the Marias ltu 7^6 
antTin his operations against Medows; b ut he seems 
gradually to have deteriorated. His chief mistake in his 
later years, as Jpticecf tiy Arthur Wellesley, was the failure 
to make good use of his cavalry. An attempt fcasoeen 
made to represent his character in a yet more favourable 


light. TVfi Jl R elates that “ as a domestic ruler he sustains 
an advantageous comparison with the greatest prinas 
of the East ” ; and that liis country was “ the best culti¬ 
vated and its population the most flourishing in India.” 1 


S k John,.S hore also gave a surprisingly favourable ver¬ 
dict : “ wc know by experience his abilities—he has 
confidants and advisers, but no ministers, and inspects, 
superintends, and regulates himself all the details of his 
government . . . the peasantry of his dominions are pro¬ 
tected, and their labours encouraged and rewarded.” 2 
He goes on to say that reports of his cruelty are ex¬ 
aggerated, and that he did at least secure the allegiance 
and respect of his own subjects : “ during the contests 
with him, no person of character, rank or influence in his 
hereditary dominions, deserted his cause.” It is also true 
that the British invaders at the time of the conquest 
were surprised at the flourishing condition of the country. 
Two officers who took a prominent part in the war, and 
who are first-hand authorities for the military opera¬ 
tions, testify to this fact. “ When a person,” says Moor, 


1 Mill, History of India, vol. vi, p, 105* 

8 Malcolm, History of India, vol. ii, Appendix II, pp. Ix-lxi. 
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“ travelling through a strange country, finds it well culti¬ 
vated, populous, with industrious inhabitants, cities newly 
founded, commerce extending, towns increasing, and 
everything flourishing, so as to indicate happiness, he will 
naturally conclude it to be under a form of government 
congenial to the mind of the people. This is a picture of 
Tippu’s country ; and this is our conclusion respecting its 
government.” 1 “ His country,” says Dirom, “ was found 
everywhere full of inhabitants, and apparently cultivated 
to the utmost extent of which the soil was capable ; while 
the discipline and fidelity of his troops in the field, until 
their last overthrow, were testimonies equally strong, of 
the excellent regulations which existed in his army. His 
t government, though stiict and arbitrary, was the despot¬ 
ism of a politic and able sovereign.” 2 These verdicts 
recorded by men, whose normal sympathies would have 
been pre-eminently British, ought not to be left out of 
account, and perhaps we may say that no Indian power 
. which did not possess unusual sources of internal strength 
could have withstood the impact of three desperate wars 
with a European power without disintegration. On the 
other hand, the impartial inquirer must take cognisance 
,of various other considerations. Thomas Munro, who 
spoke from actual observation, declared that the condition 
of the country was in reality bad. Wilks maintained that, 
though Tippu was not deserted by his subjects, “ no 
human being was ever worse served or more easily de¬ 
ceived.” 3 Finally, Tippu’s conduct towards his European 
prisoners and his Hindu enemies stamps him as a cruel 
despot and relentless persecutor. His character seems a 
curious compound of the pedantry of James I, the,bigotry 
of John. Knox and the savagery of Ching iz Khan, But at 

.k. Moor, A Narrative aj Ike Operations of Captain Little's Detachment . 
London, 1794, P* 2 ot. 

2 Dirom, A Narrative of the Campaign in India. \ 

3 Wilks, Mysore , vol. ni, p. 268, 


London, 1793, p. 249. 
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re earns the respect due to a good hater. He was 
the unswerving foe of the British—“ the enemy/’ as Lord 
Wellesley himself said, “ whom no clemency or modera¬ 
tion could conciliate, and no faith could bind.” 1 He 
never had any illusions as to the danger to Indian 
sovereignty from the growth of their dominions, and he 
never allied himself with them against any other native 
power. “ The Sultan’s thoughts,” to quote the Governor- 
General again, “ were perpetually intent upon the ruin 
of the British power . . . and ... he prosecuted this 
unalterable purpose with all the zeal and ardour of 
passionate resentment and vindictive hate as well as with 
the steadiness of a deliberate maxim of state.” 2 Malcolm 
noticed the same characteristic of a calculated and self- 
conscious enmity : u His conduct since the peace of 1792 
has shown that though he possesses those feelings which 
are allowed not only to be natural, but honourable, in 
a humbled monarch (viz. a spirit of ambition to regain 
lost power and fame, and a spirit of revenge against the 
state that has humbled him), yet, that he pursues these 
objects, not with that heedless and impatient rage that 
characterizes a man wholly guided by his passions ; but 
with that unremitting activity and zealous warmth which 
we would look for in a prince, who had come to a serious 
determination to endeavour by every reasonable means 
in his power to regain what he had lost.” 3 

The course of purely Oriental history often appears 
curiously and disconcertingly haphazard. Human effort 
and human design seem to flicker and fade as in some 
unsubstantial world of dreams. Men arc consistent neither 
to their virtues nor their vices. Such a virile purpose as 
Tippu’s, even though it were maleficent, such constancy, 
though it merge into fanaticism, are not common in 


1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii, p. 88. 
a Idem, vol. i, pp. 668-9. 


2 Idem , p. 79. 
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Eastern rulers, and that is why, with all his dreadful faults, 
he stands out as one of the greatest of-our adversaries ; 
for, in the Orient, will, purpose and personality are every¬ 
thing ; they cleave their way like the steel-shod prow of 
a great ship through the angry, turbulent but ineffective 
wastes of the political ocean., 



SETTLEMENT OF MYSORE AND 
THE IRISH MARQUISATE 


A fter the conquest came the ^etdement. Wellesley was 
. almost embarrassed by his triumph. It had never 
occurred to him, or to anyone else, that he might have 
Tippu’s whole kingdom to dispose of. He argued that the 
right of conquest entitled the Nizam and the Company, 
had they desired it, to retain the whole in their hands. 
But to have done so “ would have raised such a flame both 
at Hyderabad and Poona as could hardly have been 
extinguished without another w r ar.” 1 2 To have divided 
the whole between these two parties would have 
aggrandized our ally beyond all bounds of discretion, and 
would have given great umbrage to the Marathas. t o 
have partitioned the conquered territory into three equal 
portions, allotting one to the Marathas, who had taken no 
part in the fighting, would have been unjust to the Nizam 
and obviously impolitic as regards our own interests. 
Wel^ley decided, therefore, (x) to leave intact a c en tral 
kingdom of Mysore, the boundaries of which would be 
larger Than those of the original Hindu kingdom before 
the aggrandizement of the usurper, Hyder Ali. If one of 
Tippu’s sons were made ruler—a course which Purneah, 
the chief minister of Tippu, had advocated— u the founda¬ 
tions of the new settlement, would have been laid in the 
very principles of its own dissolution.’ 1 2 The representa¬ 
tive of the former dynasty therefore was to be sought 
out and elevated to an unexpected and long-despah-cxl-of 


1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. ii, p. 203. 

2 Idem , p. 80. 
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throne. (2) To divide the bulk of what was left, between 
the Company and the Nizam. (3) To offer as aryacT of 
grace a pertain tract in, the north-west to the Peis%a, 
although his conduct “ has been such as to forfeit every 
claim upon the faith and justice of the Company,” 1 on 
condition that he should accede to the treaty and give 
satisfaction to die Nizam and the Company in regard to 
certain questions at issue between him and them on the 
arbitration ofjthe Governor-Genial. The plan did not 
win universal approval. Munro wrote that he would have 
had no Raja of Mysore in the person of a mere chi ld 
dragg ed f orth from oblivion to be placed on a thronejjn 
which his anqg^tors h acLn ot sat forjnorc than a. century. • 
He would have felt bound to give the Nizam his fair half 
0* die territor y won. He would have given the. Mara (has 
a lew distoGStoL provided they consented to fulfil their Last 
treaty with the.Nizam, but not o t he rwise. 2 But the solu¬ 
tion actually adopted was in many ways very adroit. 
The conquest had been almost entirely due to the Bijjjsh, 
and it was najjuj&l that the bulk of the territory should go 
; ucm. In reality it did so for the kingdom of 'Mysore 
was made virtually dependent, by two special provisions 
in the subsidiary jffl^ tv. provisions which place this treaty 
in a special category so that it does not exactly fall within 
the four forms wc have specified. First, the subsidy paid 
lor the protecting for ces could be augmented at the will of 
the Governor-General in Council i{) tirii q?of w ar. Secondly, 
the Goyernor-General was empowered in times of difli- 
SHlty or danger to take over the whole internal admiriis{ra¬ 
tion of the country. The new state in fact was, as Thornton 
says, British in al l thin gs but the name : “ Morning-ton 
acted wisely in not making Mysore ostensibly a British 


1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. ii, p. 12. 

2 Gleig, Munro , vol. i, p. 240. 
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possession. He acted no less wisely in making it sub¬ 
stantially so.” 1 To Mill it seemed that the Raja and his 
ministers could only be regarded as the vice-gerents at 
will of the Company, and he says shrewdly that setting up 
a Hindu Raja was a “ species, of S,£j;een put up to hide at 
once from Indian and from European eyes, the extent ol 
aggrandizement which the British tenitory had r^gived . 
. ” . . It enab led the GoyemQr-,Cd,eneral. to dismiss Nizam 
Ali with a niycJpjmaller giiaiS. ofdhe prey, than would 
have satisfied him, had the English taken without disguise 
the whole of what in this manner they actually appro¬ 
priated.” 2 We llesley himself hardly CQ«.cga,lcd the fact 
that ISjysore was practically to be regarded as a British 
possession. “ Under this arrangement,” he wrote, “ I 
trust that I shall be enabled to command the whole 
resources of the Raja’s territory, to improve its cultivation, 
to extend its commerce, and to secure the welfare of its 
inhabitants ” ; and again : “ It was my determination 
... to render the Raja’s northern frontier in effect, a 
powerful line of our defence.” 3 To Dundas, who had 
evidently desired^the whole of Mysore, he wrote : “ Thg 
present settlement is more gracipps, and as effectual in 
real powder, as that which seems to have formed the 
extreme point of your wishes.” 4 

Diplomatically, the offer of t erritory t o.. .the. Eeishwa 
was an astute mpye. It made it difficult for him to express 
any resentment with the settlement. The offer, “ after 
vexations and illusory discussions,” 5 was not accepted, a 
contingency which Wellesley had no doubt anticipated, 
and the territory was then divided between the Nizam, who 

1 Edward Thornton, The History of the British Empire in India, 6 vols. 
London, 1841-5, vol. iii, p. 89. 

2 Mill, History of India , vol. vi, p. 1 16. 

3 Martin, Wellesleys Despatches , vol. ii, p. 85. 

4 Idcm> p, 203. 6 IdeTn } p. 15. 
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receive^ two-thirds, and the Co mpany , who received one; 
third. This again gave the desirable impression of great 
generosity towards an ally. The territq yiajl^a ps made by 
the British were extremely^y^jijuable. They comprised the 
whole of Kanara [Ganara], a strip along the western coast 
about 230 miles in length and 40 in breadth in its widest 
part; Wynaadrin the south-west; certain Mysore terri¬ 
tory lying south of the twelfth degree of latitude, i.e. the 
districts . Daraporam ; two consider¬ 

able tracts on the east; not only the base of the Ghats, 
but the heads and forts of all the passes leading from the 
tableland to British possessions ; and the town and island 
of Seringapatam “ a^ towgrof jjffagt.i:,. which wc 

may at any time shale Hindustan to its centre, if any 
combination should ever be formed against omriiiterest^/ 51 ' 
The capitalwasestablishedat Mysore, its 
ancient seat. To the f^izam was given territory to the 
north-east adjacent to his own dominion, i.e. the district 
of Gooty and Gurr.amkonda. and part of the district, but 
not the fort of Chitteldroog, The Nizam’s government 
were not entirely satisfied, and their protests called down 
upon them Wellesley’s censures on “ the illiberal, rapa¬ 
cious, and vindictive spirit of which I have perceived so 
many disgusting symptoms at Hyderabad.’’ a The terri¬ 
tory to the north-west lying between the northern part of 
Kanara and the lands ceded to the Nizani, consisting of 
the districts of Harponelly and Soonda, w$s the portion 
offered to the Peishwa, but ultimately divided between 
the Nizam and the Company. 

The broad results of these acqiusuions were, first, that 
British territory (at least as soon as the Garnadc was 
absorbed) stretched fromsja to ^ross base of tfie 
peninsula. Secondly, that AW sore was sy|roun^d every¬ 
where except on the north by British territory, or the 

* Martin, Wellesleys Despatches , vol. ii, p. 38-9. 2 Idem, p. 63. 
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territory of her devoted ally the Raja of Coorg ; on the 
north she was surrounded either by British territory or 
that of her ally the Nizam. When, in 1800, the Nizam’s 
acquisitions from Mysore passed, as we shall see, by 
a friendly arrangement to ourselves, Mysore was entirely 
encircled by the Pax Britannica. The whole settlement was 
carried through with remarkable smoothness and effici¬ 
ency. There was only one untoward incident, the escape 
of the dangerous freebooter Dhoondia Waugh from 
Tippu’s dungeons “ through the inconsiderate humanity 
of the British troops,” 1 and the consequent trouble caused 
to the administration till he was finally hunted to defeat 
and death by Stevenson, Arthur Wellesley and Dalrymple. 
“ We have now proved,” wrote Wellesley, “ (a perfect 
novelty in India) that we can hunt down the lightest 
footed and most rapid armies as well as we can destroy 
heavy troops and storm strong fortifications.” 2 “ As a 
military, financial, and pacificatory settlement,” says Dean 
Hutton, “ the conquest of Mysore was the most brilliant 
success of the British power since the days of Clive.” 
The reasons for this brilliant piece of administration are 
mainly foiij, First, we must set the work of the Com¬ 
missioners for the affairs of Mysore, consisting of Harris, 
Arthur andijenry. Wellesley, Kirkpatrick and Colonel 
Barry Close, with Munro and Malcolm ps ,,secretaries, 
who have been described as “ the largest number of men 
of geniuftj gver assembled at the , game Board in India, 
either .before or ^incc,” 4 and especially, perhaps, the 
labours of Bajxy XUose, who became the firgL British 
Resident in Mysore and was declared by Arthur Wellesley 
to be “ the ablest man in the diplomatic line in 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii, p. 114. 

2 British Museum. AJdiL MSS . 3728'-?, fol. 209. 

:j The Cambridge Modern History, vol. ix, p. 723. 

1 J- ; • Marsh man, The History of India , 2 parts, Serampofc, 1867. 
Part II, p. 27. 
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Wellesley himself closely followed the work of 
the Commission and modified it in important details. 
Secondly,Wellesley showed wisdom and insight in appoint¬ 
ing Purneah, Tippu’s former minister, Diwan of the new 
This created a necessary connecting- 
link between the old and the 

have many testimonies to Purneah’s loyalty and ability, 
who won the rarely given commendation (at least to men 
of'Indian birth) of Arthur Wellesley. When the latter left 
India he sent Purneah his portrait and wrote : “ For six 
years I have been concerned in the affairs of the Mysore 
government, and I have contemplated with the greatest 
satisfaction its increasing prosperity under your adminis¬ 
tration.” 1 2 Thirdly, it is to be noted that many of the 
prominent: Muhammadan chiefs, who might have been 
expected to cause trouble, had perished in the desperate 
fighting at Seringapatam. Fourthly, when Tippu.f(,;ll, the 
whole government, which was essentially personal and 
autocrati^fell with him. 11 had been his uniform policy, as 
Wellesley noted, “ to destroy every vestige of hereditary 
right, established office, or territorial possession among his 
subjects, “ and to concentrate not only the whole authority 
of the state but the whole administration of government 
in his own person.” 3 There were, therefore, no auxiliary 
lines of defence to be carried, when the first barrier of 
regal power was stormed. 

The conquest was a great achievement, and no one 
was more firmly convinced of the fact than the Governor- 
General himself. We find him writing to Lord Grenville 
only eight days after the fall of Seringapatam : “ The 
event is indeed brilliant, glorious and substantially advan¬ 
tageous beyond my most sanguine expectations . . . and 


1 Owen, Wellington's Despatches , p. 85. 

2 GurwoocJ, The Duke of Wellington's Indian Despatches , vol. iii, pp. 593"4* 

3 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. ii, p. 73. 
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with all your Duncan’s and Nelson’s thunder soun< 
about you, 1 may I not venture to say to you, 

Et nos tela, Pater, ferrumque haud debile dextra 

Spargimus, et nostro sequitur de vulnere sanguis. 

To you I shall use no disguise, but inform you plainly that 
the maimer in which I have conduc ted this war has been 
received with exultation, and even the most unqualified 
admiration in India ; and (to talk like Lord Abercorn) 
you will gain credit by conferring some high and brilliant 
honour upon me immediately. The garter would be much 
more acceptable to me than any additional title, nor 
would any title be an object which should not raise me 
to the same rank which was given to Lord Cornwallis. 
Tippu Sultan fought much better and had a much more 
efficient army than in the last war. ... In my conscience 
I believe the army fitted out under my eye, and com¬ 
manded by General Harris, to be as fine as any in the 
world. . . . If my success at Hyderabad and at Seringa- 
patam, accomplished within less than twelve months, be 
not merit, I know not what the public service is, and I 
cannot return to my happy indolence at home too soon.” 2 
But ministers, being human, do not like to l\ave their 
hands forced, least of all in the granting of honours, and 
Welleslqy was only raised to the rank of Marquis in the 
peerage of Ireland. In his protests the outraged Governor- 
General surrendered every shred of dignity and self- 
control. On receiving the news in April he wrote with a 
wail of disappointment : “ I cannot conceal my anguish 
of mind in feeling myself bound by every sense of duty and 
honour to declare my bitter (fe&PBpintmcnt at the re¬ 
ception which the King has given to my services. ... I 


1 The reference, of course, is to the battles of St. Vincent, February 14, 
and Camperdown, October x 1, 1797. 

2 Historical MSS . Commission. Report on Ike MSS, of J. B. Fortescue, Esq,, at 
Dropmore , vol. v, pp. 49-50. 
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5% vv^it pbnfess openly that as I was confident there had been 
nothing Irish or pinchbeck in my conduct or in its results, 
I felt an equal confidence that I should find nothing Irish 
or pinchbeck in my reward ” ; 1 and he signed the letter, 
in a jesting spirit of bitterness, “ Mornington (not having 
yet received my double-gilt potato).” Again he wrote to 
Lord Grenville in May 1800 : “ Pitt, Dundas, and 

Bernard will tell you how I have been distressed by my 
Irish honours, and what their effect is likely to be here ; 
they will tell you that I must come home, if I am to con¬ 
tinue an Irish Lord, and to receive no higher in arks of the 
King’s sense of my services. But I shall return in perfect 
good humour with myself and my friends, and exactly 
in a disposition to become a Buckinghamshire or Berk¬ 
shire freeholder, and to remain a country gentleman 
to the end of my days, talking over Indian politics with 
Major Massacre and Mrs. Hastings, and the Major 
Majorum, not forgetting Major Aprorum,.Rennell ; and 
with your speech and the votes of both houses framed over 
my parlour chimney. . . . Dispatch the overland ex¬ 
press ; and for God’s sake bring me home, home, home ; 
home first, home last, home midst.” 2 Five months later 
he writes : “I attribute all my sufferings to the disgust 
and indignation with which I received the first intelli¬ 
gence of the King’s acceptance of my services, and to the 
agonizing humiliation with which I have since learnt 
the effect of my Irish honours in every quarter of India. 
Never was so lofty a pride so abased ; never was reward 
so effectually perverted to the purposes of degradation and 
dishonour. I will venture to assert that there does not 
exist a man in India who has not formed a more mean 
opinion of me in consequence of the honours which have 


1 Wellesleys Papers , vol. i, pp. 120-1. 

2 Historical MSS. Commission. Report on the MSS. of J. B. Fortescue, Esg. y at 
Dropmore , vol. vi, pp. 209-10. 
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_een inflicted. If I had been left untouched, my far 
would have remained uninjured on its own plain simple 
basis ; but these false ornaments, composed of vile, 
despicable materials, have added nothing of splendour 
and destroyed all simplicity and proportion. I would give 
half my fortune now that my patent could be annulled. 
These feelings, operating on an eager temper, have very 
nearly brought me to my grave. ... I have no longer 
any alacrity in any part of my service, on the other hand 
I have lost all pleasure in the prospect of returning to 
Europe, depreciated and disgraced, as I feel myself to be, 
and with the odious marks of my sovereign’s contempt 
fixed upon my name. It is indifferent to me where my 
career is now to be terminated, provided it be not ter¬ 
minated by any act of weakness, passion or dishonour on 
my part. I shall therefore remain here, and I think, and 
perhaps hope, end my days here, endeavouring to struggle 
against the sufferings of my mind and body, and to shame 
the injustice of my country by additional service. I under¬ 
stand I have been sacrificed to Lord Cornwallis’ reputa¬ 
tion, or rather to the weak jealousy of his friends. . . . 
Do not suppose that I mean to direct these complaints 
against your friendship, or indeed to express a senti¬ 
ment of animosity against any of my friends in the 
Cabinet. . . . But their strange mistake has destroyed 
my personal consideration, and extinguished every 
spark of happiness connected with public honour in my 
mind. 0 mpfovidi amici , melius et amantius Me qui g/adium 
obtulisset .” 1 

It is perhaps hardly fair to dwell upon letters written 
in pique, vexation and wounded vanity by a great s tates¬ 
man, but they are of some importance as illustrating a 


1 Historical MSS. Commission. Report on the. MSS. of J. B. For fescue } Esq., .it 
Dropnwre, vol. vi, pp 336-7. Addit. MSS British Museum, 37,282, fol. 
190-1. 
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character which prevented him from morally 
attaining the highest rank ; and certainly we may con¬ 
sider that never before or since have honours awarded by 
a sovereign been so described, or roused such reflections 
in the recipient. The question also arises : Was his reward 
inadequate ? Considering that he had only been one year 
in'Iridia and that opp ortu nities would probably occur of 
conferring upon him further distinctions, I do not think 
the Irish marquisate was so entirely insufficient as it ap¬ 
peared to be to Lord Wellesley ; but in view of the great¬ 
ness _qf his ; achievement and the standards at that rime 
observed in the granting of honours, it seems as though 
an English ea rldom , with or without the additional step 
in the Irish peerage, would have been a more fitting 
recognition of his services. What is far more surprising is 
that Wellesley never received any,other honour from the 
Crown, either after the acquisition of the Carnatic, the 
conclusion of the Maratha war, the end of his Governor- 
Generalship, or the end of his life, when even the Court 
of Directors openly acknowledged his merits. This was no 
doubt partly due to opposition from the King himielf. 
George III could never tolerate Wellesley’s high claims 
and the semi-regal state he maintained in India. “ Lord 
Wellesley was spoken of by his Majesty,” says George 
Rose in his Diaries, “ as having considerable merit in the 
conduct of affairs in India, but as inflated with pride, and 
with his own consequence ; assuming to himself the ex¬ 
clusive merit of all that had been done in the east, and 
demanding ceremonious respect much beyond what 
was due to his station. When he had more than once 
been reminded that he was exacting from those about him 
more than the King did, his Lordship replied, ‘ Then the 
King is wrong ; but that is no reason why I should im¬ 
properly relax also.’ His Majesty added, ‘ When he re¬ 
turns, his head will be quite turned, and there will be no 
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enduring him. 9 55 1 It was also no doubt partly due to 
Wellesley’s own continued importunity. His brother, 
Weljcsley XA>le, wrote to him some years later (September 
1802) : “ Addington will no doubt attend to your sug¬ 
gestions as to further honours. If you will allow me to 
advise you, you will not say anything further on the iibject 
to anybody, but wait and let whatever may be done come 
spontaneously from the Grown." 1 2 But this is just what 
Wellesley would not, or could not, do ; and to the end ol 
his life he bemoaned the fact that he had received no 
further promotions in the peerage. He wrote in 1827 : 
“ It is to be observed that I have received no reward 
whatever for the great Maratha war, by much the greatest 
service ever achieved in India, and of which the public 
opinion is now clear with regard to every principle of 
justice, policy and beneficial result. The Company has 
fully enjoyed every advantage obtained by that war and 
by the general course of my government and has left me 
not only unrewarded but unnoticed. It would be a posi¬ 
tive insult to grant additional rewards and honourable 
distinctions to Lord Hastings and family without any 
symptom of just consideration for me." 3 Finally, we have 
two more letters just before his djeathshowing how tqjJje 
end the sagafopf ipjiistice-rankled in.him, In August 1840 
he wrote to ministers : “ Lord Wellesley submits the 
justice of his claim to a Dukedom of the United Kingdom, 
as a reward merited by public service and therefore 
injurious to no other person. . . . Such services as his 
should have an adequate record in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom ; and nothing inferior to the elevation 
which he suggests could afford such a record." He goes 
on to contrast the fortunes of Lords Minto, Amherst and 


1 Diaries and Correspondence of . . . George Rose . Ed. by Rev. L. V. Har- 
court. 2 vols. London, 1860, vol. ii, p. 165. 

2 Wellesley Papers , vol. i, p. 15G. 


3 Idem> vol. ii, p. 209. 
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the contrast is certainly telling—who had 
received two steps in the peerage of the United Kingdom. 1 
In 1841, after the honours voted him by the Company, 
he wrote : “ The Crown has not kept pace with the 
generosity of the Company, but has left the salvation of 
a great empire together with the firm establishment and 
augmentation of its vast power, dominion and unbounded 
resources almost without a record in the peerage and 
honours of the country ; and he who lias saved the former 
and founded a new empire in the East takes rank in the 
British peerage with the captor of the fort of Ghazni.” 2 
In justice to -W cl lesj cv it should be mentioned that 
after the conquest of Mysore he complained al mosL as 
bitterly of the negl ect of his s ubo rdinate? as qj hifljsdf 
The refusal, he writes, to make Harris a peer of Great 
Britain “ will prove ruinous to all spirit and zeal in this 
army. General Baird utterly unnoticed. Colonel Wellesley 
not only unnoticed but his promotion protracted so 
studiously, that every Intriguer here believes it to be 
delayed for the express purpose of thwarting me. Major 
Kirkpatrick, Resident at Hyderabad, unnoticed. Lt.- 
Golonel Kirkpatrick, my most confidential instrument in 
all matters relating to the native powers, dismissed by 
order of the Court of Directors from the office of Political 
Secretary. . . , All these persons I had recommended in 
the strongest terms to the Government of India at home. 
Nor to this hour can I divine a national motive for the 
treatment which these valuable characters have experi¬ 
enced excepting it be a latent jealousy of my success, and 
a secret desire to suppress every character and circum¬ 
stance which could render its lustre more distinguished in 
the eyes of the public. To these I should add Lord Gli.ve 

1 Wellesley Papers, vol. ii, p. 372. 

2 Idem, p. 398. The “ captor” was Sir John Keane, created Baron 
Keane of Ghuznec arid of Cappoquin. 
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unnoticed, Mr. Webbe of Madras dismissed. If it is to ne 
understood that brilliant deeds achieved in India cannot 
cast their rays as far as St. James’, public spirit, honour¬ 
able ambition, bold enterprize, and laborious persever¬ 
ance will vanish from the British empire.” 1 

1 British Museum. Addit. MSS. 37282, fol. 276-7. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

RELATIONS WITH THE NIZAM 
OF HYDERABAD 

O ur of the war with Tippu sprang directly a rectifica¬ 
tion of British relations with two other Indian rulers, 
the Nizam o f H yderabad and the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
or of Arcot, as he was often, though not very correctly, 
called. Historically and le gally - t he Nizam yrajs the over¬ 
lord ol the JDepcan—that is, of all India south of the 
Narbada—and the represe ntati v e o fM ughal Igmpe^or; 
while the Nawab of the Carnatic occupied much the same 
relation to the Nizam as the Nizam did to the Emperor. 
.Practically both had established territorial hereditary 
sovereignties, and neither ever sought from his titular 
suzerain anything more than a formal recognition on his 
accession. 

ffyderabad forms the very core of the Deccan. The 
Nizam had been since 1768 — with the exception of a short¬ 
lived period of hostility in 1780—the ally of the Bridsh. 
His dominions never became so completely an appanage 
of a British province as those of the Nawabs of Oudh or 
of the Carnatic ; nor did the internal government of his 
country — though it was far from being good or efficient — 
ever sink to such a pitch of baseness and ineptitude. This 
was perhaps partly because for some considerable time 
Hyderabad did not come into immediate contact with 
British frontiers—the Carnatic and Mysore lay between 
his dominions and ours as buffer states — and therefore the 
dissolvent force, which a Western always exercises upon 
an Eastern civilization, when brought into alignment with 
it, was neutralized or modified. Hyderabad was able all 
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the more effectively and safely to avail itself of British 
protection, because it was sheltered by this screen of 
weaker states from its disintegrating power. Hyderabad 
indeed owed its very cx istjence^to Biiji.sfa.itid- Of itself it 
could never have resisted the predatory insi'ncts of the 
Marathas or the territorial ambitions of Tippp Sultan. 

'When Wellesley came out to India, our rela t i o ns with 
the Nizam were badly strained, and there were many 
infl^ c ij ^es ady l ^s?e*'fo our prestige. There was a definite 
faction^ the Nizam’s court c|lled the fyvgah party which 
was ant i-Britis h, n ro-French an ^ j pro-Tipfl u. The Nizam 
had suffergjJ more than any other ruler from the non¬ 
inte rferen ce , Q plicy -of- $ii; J phn iihore, and he was still 
cherishing in sullen soreness a na tural ch agrin for his 
defeat at_ Khsy^g in, 1795 at the hands of,the Maratha 
powers. a result of what he considered, with some 
justification, his abandonment by the British, he had 
handed oyer thcjj^tf dng pf jiis t roops to French office rs— 
“ men,” in Wellesley’s words, “ of the most virulent 
principles of Jacobinism.” 1 The most famous of these 
was Francois Ray mond, a Gascon, who had recruited, 
armed and disciplined a force of 1 ^000 men. The great 
danger to the British power of such forces was not limited 
to the military strength they brought to the protected 
power. They sooner or later acquired a territorial basis, 
for the pay of the corps was secured by the assignment 
of for ge dist ryts which were o fte n formal. These 
French-trained armies, too, formed disintegrating centres 
adversely affecting the political solidarity of India, for 
they were largely recruited from the inhabitants of British 
territories or the territories of our allies, or even from 
deserters from our armies. Opinions among his ir r ‘' ^m- 
poraries as to Raymond’s abilities varied. Malcolm says 
that he was a “ man of temper and conciliatory manners 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches y vol. i, p. 182. 
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jy^mich he won his way to greatness.” 1 Kirkpatrick 
rates him less highly ; “ he would not appear,” he says, 
st to be a man of vigorous mind J or in any respect of a 
very decided character, and very hard and wanting 
liberality in pecuniary matters. . . ♦ Hi has never shown 
himself to be much of a soldier, but he is artful, seems to 
have had an arranging head, and is sufficiently con¬ 
cilia; ory in his manner towards those he has to deal 
with.” 2 Again, Wellesley wrote that he “ could never 
divest himself of his inherent avarice and meanness. 


On the whole, he seems to have been a man of considerable 
ability ; he had won for himself a great position in the 
Nizam’s dominions, and it was perhaps fortunate *or the 
British cause that he d jed in and that the distond- 

men to£ izamFj:cjti~trai 11 ccl battalions, y/as un^<y- 

taken after the po wer, hacj,. parsed, to 
(wEose name was often —even by contemporaries mis¬ 
spelt Perron and his career thus sometimes confused with 
that of Sindhia’s famous general) . Piron was, according to 
most authorities, an altogether inferior man, rougher and 
more violent in his political views and with far less adinmijr 


trative and diplomatic ability. Kirkpatrick alone seems to 
dissent from this judgement. “ Perron [i.e. Piron j, who is 
his second,” he says, “ is a native of Alsace, and several 
years younger than his chief. He appears to be a far moie 
enterprising and active man than the latter, and to be 
particularly fond ol the military profession ... I con¬ 
sider both Perron and Baptista as much abler men . . . 
than Raymond ; and should accordingly be sorry to see 
liis command devolve on either of them. 4 


These adverse circumstances were, however, counter¬ 
acted b^sonft that were favourable. Although the Nizam 

1 Herbert ComfT&n, A Particular Account of the European Military 
Adventurer* of Hindustan. London, 1893, p. 385. 

4 Martin, Wellesley's Despatch's, voi. i, p. 639. 3 Idem , p. 540. 

* Idem. 
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had been offended by Sir John Shore’s failure to support 
him against the Marathas, he had been mollified by 
British help giv^h im during the dangerous rebellion of 
j °n Ali Jah. Sir John Malcolm considered that the 
rising of this young prince, “ may be truly said to have 
saved the British government from the very serious evils 
to which it was at this crisis exposed.” * Secondly, the 
success o f Raymon d had been too great. The Nfcgpi was 
beginning to vyearjr of his. French oiiicers and to suspect 
R^ytnond^ari'ogat g^ to himself in the camp 
almost royal rights ; he was known to be in communica¬ 
tion with Sindhia’s; generals in the north. Possibly the 
Nizam was beginning to share Wellesley’s apprehension 
that the French commanders in the armies of Indian 
powers might some day “ establish the power of France 
in India upon the ruins of the state? of Poona and of the 
Deccan.” * Thirdly, we had a good friewiin the Nizam’s 
minister, Mjr Alain, who was always urging ftis. master 
to enter into an understa nding >^h us and inculcating 
the principle that “ iVwas better to be dependent upon a 
state whose regard to good faith was acknowledged, and 
whose power to protect was evident, than to be exposed 
to the treacherous intrigues and unlimited demands of 
the Marathas.’ 3 It was on his advice, given by him to the 
British Resident at Poona, that the Niz am took into his 
service an American officer named Boyd $nd an Irish 
officer named F inglass, who raised distinct cprps pfsepoys 
to form a cpuptcppftjsQte the Ercnoh. 

It was found that the Niza m was willing to enter into 
a defensive alliance ,g.g»inst Tippu, but thaTthTFrcodi 
faction stood in the vpty. The Nizam was eventually per¬ 
suaded with the help of his minister to risk and defy their 


1 Malcolm* History of India , vol. i, pp. 151-^. 
Martin, Wellesley s Despatches , vol, i, p. 186. 
Malcolm, History of India , vol. i, p. 202. 
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1 Owen, Wellington's Despatches , p. 8. 

2 Historical MSS, Commission. Report on the MSS . of J, B. Fortescue . 
Dropmore , vo!. iv, p. 384. 

3 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. i, pp. 68,2-5 
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position. British troops were rapidly moved to Hydera¬ 
bad and the French-traincjj, .tmQfig.W^.dfebanded with 
great skill and coolness by Malcolm and Kirkpatrick. 
“ ° ne of the great and fruitful sources,” says Arthur 
Wellesley, “ of the evils impending over us in 1798, was 
removed by a timely, well-contrived, and able exercise 
of the power of the British government.” 1 “ You will 
enjoy,” writes Wellesley to Lord Grenville, “ my gentle 
conquest of an army of 14,000 men under the command 
of French officers in the service of the Nizam. My de¬ 
spatches do not mention a curious fact, that the standard 
of this army was the Tricolor Flag ; the only one of that 
description erected on the continent of India. This 
standard has fallen into my hands ; and I shall send it 
home as the best comment upon the whole policy of 
making an effort to crush the French influence in India.” 2 
The first subsidiary tjr^aty witfi Hyderabad was sigqed 
September 1, ,1798/* The subsidiary foreg was to be six 
battalions, and to cost ,£341,719.per apjiyrn. This treaty 
was obviously of a temporary nature and contracted for 
a special purpose. It did not, as Arthur Wellesley pointed 
out, promise the Nizam British assistance against the 
Mprathas. After the conquest of Mysore a closer and more 
binding alliance was necessary, and it was also necessary 
for the British to strengthen the Nizam’s government; 
otherwise it would in the end have had to yield to the 
Marathas’ intention to regard Hyderabad once more as 
their plundering ground. Arthur Wellesley discusses three 
possible methods of doing this. The first was to encourage 
the Nizam to raise an army disciplined by European 
officers. But it was impossible to provide enough English¬ 
men for the purpose, and foreigners would prove inimical 
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to us. The second course was to encourage the 
to raise an Indian army. But this would not have 
secured his independence of' Poona : “ Thus one 
Maratha would have had in hands all the power from 
the Ganges and Indus to the frontiers of the Carnatic and 
Mysore ; touching the Company’s frontier on the whole- 
line, and possessing the means of attacking it where he 
should think proper. Such a power has never appeared 
in India and it is to be hoped never will.” Only the third 
method therefore was left — “ to extend the basis of the 
treaty of September x, 1798 ; to make it generally de¬ 
fensive against all powers ; and, in fact, to take the 
Nizam under the protection of the British government.” 1 
This was the model sub sidia rv t|-.eatv and it deserves care¬ 
ful study. 2 The pream b le ^ eclat ed, that the Nj^anv.ajjd 
the Company “ are, in fact, become one and the same in 
interest, policy, friendship, and honour.” He was now 
protected against aU^enemies. The subsidiary f orce was 
increased. Instead of monetary contributions, the Nizam 
surrendered all the territories acquired from Mysore both 
in 1792 arid 1709 ; thus all his share of the sf^ils of the 
victorious Mysorean wars of Cornwallis and Wellesley now 
V passed to the Company. The Nizam further promised to 
enter upon no negotiati ons wit^ foreign powers without 
consultation with the British. It was stipulated that 
iVtaiTuha pow at a S rwj; the treaty should 

v he admitte 3 to it$"a 3 y^ritage|. 

This famous treaty saved Hyderabad at once from 
exte rnal ruui^uid from internal decay. JStates accepting 
subsidiary alliances were usually, as we have seen, ruined 
by the fact that they sooner or later fell into arrears with 
the sums they were called upon to pay for the upkeep 
of British armies. In this case no further payments 

1 Owen, Wellington's Despatches, pp. uo-qi. 

9 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol, ii, pp, 709-1 4. 
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/ere required. “ No future Prince of the Deccan,” says 
Malcolm, “ was likely to desire the dissolution of the con¬ 
nection when, by a cession of territory, he had paid in 
perpetuity and by advance for the services of the troops 
by which his dominions were protected.” 1 Yet it is 
interesting to note that Art hyr Wyj leslev came later to^ 
object to the final form of the subsid iary, treaty just 
because the protected power found it unnecessary to keep 
up adequate military establishments of their own. “ I do| 
nofoBjcct^ ffe wrote in 1804,“ to the"subsidiary alliances* | 
but I do to forming them all upon the Hyderabad 
model.” 2 Inside the rin g fen ce of armies, protect-f 

ing the state from foreign aggression, the forces, pf local | 
disorder worked,, dieii; “ Conceive a r 

country, in every village of which there are from twenty to . 
thirty horsemen, who have been dismissed from the service § 
of the state, and who have no means of living except by 
plunder. In this country there is no law, no civil govern- { 
ment . . . no inhabitant can, or will, remain to cultivate, 
unless he is protected by an armed force stationed in his 
village. This is the outline of the state of the countries of 1 
the Pcishwa and the Nizam.” 3 It may, however, fairly i 
be pointed out that this evil was but temporary. As time 
went on these predatory and destructive free companies 
were broken up and hunted down. 

It may naturally be asked why the Nizam did not 
resent tho loss of this territory as bitterly as the Nawab 
of Oudh resented the loss of Rohilkhand and the Doab. 
The answer is that by a fortunate .s<et. p^pircuips.tahc^s 
the territory had neycr been properly assimilated or 
administered by tin and his treasury 

had never bene fit there fro m. Again, it had 
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1 Malcolm, History of Mia, vol. i, p. 244. 

8 Gurwood, The Duke of Wellington's Indian Despatches , voL ii, p. 613. 
8 idem, vol. iii, p. 90. 
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never been part of his ancestral dominions ; it had been 
mereiv a recent gift from the Company, so that the Nizam 
was hardly conscious of having made a surrender. It is 
true that the Nizam’s able minister, Mir Ahun, declared 
to Wellesley that the treaty, “ deprived the Nizam of 


territory, reputation, and power . . . and would at some 
time or other, infallibly create a division ” 1 between the 
two parties, but he seems to have stqod alone in his, vi ew. 


and Arthur Wellesley t> clainjs that Mir Alain’s master 


wished to accomplish tlu.arrangcrnentjnuch piore eagerly 
than the British govern nymt itself. However that may 
have been, the Company undoubtedly gained a well- 


defined frontier along the course of the rivers Tunga- 
bhadra and Kistna, and, as a further result, Mysore was 
now entirely surrounded by British territory. “ You found 
the British influence in the Deccan gone,” wrote Sir John 
Anstruthcr, “ you have planted its power in the very 
centre of the mountains which hoid India together.’ 8 


1 Owen, Wellington's Despatches , p. 173. 
a Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. v, pp. 408-9. 
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CHAPTER IX 




THE NABOB OF ARCOT’S DEBTS 


W ellesley next turned his attention to the Carnatic, 
but before we deal in detail with his action there, 
a preliminary chapter is necessary on the most,notorious 
scandal of Indi an administration in the eighteenth ccnj.yyry, 
“ thf Nabob^[iSfawab] p| Ax-cpt’s,d^bts.” It is impossible 
fully to understand, or adequately to justify, the Governor- 
General’s policy, unless it is recognized that this great 
scandal —the l egac y pf former corrupt governments in 
Madras and of the pusillanimous connivance of the Board 
of Control in England — formed, as it were, the dark back¬ 
ground of the political scene in the southern Presidency, 
and was still to some extent exerting its degrading in¬ 
fluence over the ranks of the Company’s service. The fact 
that this episode in the Company's history is generally 
ignored or very inadequately dealt with in the ordinary 
histories —whether because it is discreditable, or ad¬ 
mittedly very difficult to understand, we need not perhaps 
determine—is a further reason if any is needed for devoting 
a chapter to it here. 

The Nawab of the Carnatic, or of Arcoi, as he was 
more often, though inaccurately, called, from the name of 
his capital, had long ceased to reside in that capital. He 
had bought land in die fishing village of Chepauk, a 
suburb of Madras, and built himself a magnificent palace. 
There he spent his time in idleness, extravagance and in 
lavish entertainment of English society in Madras, borrow¬ 
ing ready money in anticipation of the state taxes from the 
Company’s servants at. exorbitant interest, which was 
sometimes as Iiigh as thirty-six per cent, per annum, and 
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granting assignmct\ti!, called luncam , on the land revenues" 
of districts in the Carnatic. “ He totally,” said Burke, 
“ sequestered himself fr9jn his cpugt^y. . . . He has there 
continued a constant cabal with the Company’s servants, 
from the highest to the lowest; creating out of the ruins 
of the country, brilliant fortunes for those who will, and 
entirely destroying those who will not, be subservient to 
his purposes.” 1 I|e was not “ a real potentate,” btiu.‘‘ a, , 
shadow, a dream, an ipeubus pf oppres^ipp.” 2 

The money was furnished by the Company’s servants, 
often those in quite subordinate^ positions, who rapidly 
made fortunes. But members of Council were also irapli- 
cated, and it became the interest of the whole Presidency 
that the abuse should continue. The most typical instance 
of the debt-holders was Paul Benfield. He went out to 
India m 1764 as a civil architect and engineer, and never 
occupied more than an inferior position in the Company’s 
service. Yet he amassed a fortune of more than half a 
million. He was dismissed from the service in 1770 for 
factious behaviour, readmitted in 1772, again suspended 
and again readmitted. He was once more suspended by 
the Directors in 1777, and summoned back to England ; 
because, when Lord Pigot, the Governor of Madras, 
according to the orders of the Directors, restored his 
dominions to the Raja of Tanjore, who had been dis¬ 
possessed by the late Gov ernor to oblige the Nawab of 
the Carnatic, Benfield suddenly produced large claims 
on the Tanjore revenues, and fomented the dissensions 
in Council which resulted in the arrest of Lord Pigot by 
his colleagues and his subsequent death in prison. Benfield, 
however, was for mysterious reasons acquitted by the 
Directors and returned to India. He was finally sent home 


1 The Works of Edmund Burke , Bohn’s Standard Library, 6 voi3. 
London, 1894-7, vol. iii, p. 117. 

2 Idem, p. 179. 
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~jpy I-ord Cornwallis in 1788, on the ground that his con¬ 
duct “ appeared to us far more offensive and exr.entin.nahle 


duct “ appeared to us far more offensive and exceptionable 
than that of the other gentlemen.” 1 * 3 He sat in Parliament 
successively for Cricklade, Malmesbury and Shaftesbury, 
and it was said at one time that he returned by the acquisi¬ 
tion of rotten boroughs seven or nine members to the 
House of Commons. He ended by losing his ill-gotten 
fortune in unsuccessful investments, and died in Paris 


in comparative poverty in 1810. 

It is interesting to note that, when Lord Macartney 
took over the administration of the revenues of the Car¬ 
natic during the Mysorean war, Hastings proposed a 
plan which, had it been adopted, would have finally 
settled the question of the debt. He proposed, first, 
to deduct one-quarter from the principal; secondly, 
to fix a definite sum to include principal and interest up 
to a certain date after which interest was to cease ; and 
thirdly, to pay off this sum by periodical instalments. The 


Madras government, however, would not consent— 
Macartney having his own plan for dealing with the busi¬ 
ness—though many of the creditors, knowing that their 
transactions would not bear the light, would have accepted 
the terms. 


1 he scandal became .so gi$at that when Parliament 
came to deal with Indian affairs, it could not bp pyer- 
looked. The abortive Bill v pf Dundas in 1783 ordered an 

inquiry into the tc origin, nature and amountof the 
rvlciwab s debts, Fox s India Bill in 1 7 n§ , 3 ii besides ordering 
an inquiry, would have made it unlawful for a Company’s 
servant to have money transactions of any kind with a 
native power. Pitt’s Act, 1784,provided that the Court of 
Directors should take into consideration the origin and 
justice of the debts and establish a fund for the discharge of 
such claims as shall appear justly due. Materially as these 

3 R°ss, Correspondence of . . . Marquis Cornwallis , vol. i, p. 540. 
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measure* differed in all other respects, yet, as Fox 
truly enough, “ op the subject of the Nabob of Arcot’s 
debts, they so far coincided as to express almost the 
same language, the same ideas. 591 On the passing of the 
Act, the Directors gladly took action and drafted a de¬ 
spatch ordering the Madras government to hold a search¬ 
ing enquiry. To their anger and disappointment, the 
despatch was sent back to them for transmission to India 
altered out of all recognition by the Board of Control. 
The latter divided the debt into three categories : first, the 
Consolidated Loan of 1767 ; secondly, the Cavalry Loan ; 
and thirdly, the Consolidated Loan, of 1777. We may note 
in passing that the income derived at various interests 011 


these loans amounted to £623,000 per annum, being, as 
Burke said, “ more than double the whole annual dividend 
of the East India Company, the nominal masters to the 
Proprietors in these funds. 55 2 

The Consolidated Loan of 1767 amounted to£880,000. 
Dundas maintained that at the time it had been recog¬ 
nized by the Company. “ Some of the ablest lawyers had 
given it as their opinion, that so committed were the Com¬ 
pany upon it, that an action at common law would lie 
against them for the debt. 55 3 This Burke denied. It was 
at first, he said, definitely condemned, and only recognized 
by the Company after the debt-holders had bought votes 
and swamped the Court of Proprietors. Yet of course 
Burke does here admit a legal and technical recognition 
by the Company, and Dundas no doubt could hardly 
avoid accepting it. “ I readily admit, 55 wrote Burke, “ this 
debt to stand the fairest of the whole ; for whatever may 
be my suspicions concerning part of it, I can convict it of 
nothing worse than the most enormous usury. 55 4 The 


1 Parliamentary History, vol. xxv, p. 164. 

2 Burke's Works , vol. iii, p. 131. 

3 Parliamentary History , vol. xxv, p. 177. 

4 Burke's Works, vol. iii, p. 135. 
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__ ad already ordered a reduction ot the interest 

.a***** * ; ' v v 

to ten per cent. 

The Cavalry Loan was a debt contracted to pay arrears 
to a regiment,of horse that the Nawab had to disband. It 
amounted to £160,000. In the letter as amended by the 
Board of Control, the Court were made to say : “We 
cannot but acknowledge that the origin and justice both 
of the loan of 1767 and tire loan of 1777 commonly called 


the Cavalry loan, appear to us clear and indisputable.” 

Thirdly, there was the Consolidated Loan ol i 777 > 
amounting to £2,400,000, at twelve per cent. Even the 
Board of Control were staggered at this debt, and admitted 
that “ it stood upon a less favourable footing ” 1 than the 
other two. In the first place, it had been contracted after 
a stern order from the Directors had been issued forbidding 
their servants to have any tiring to do with the money 
matters of the Nawab and his government . Secondly, the 


creditors had lent their money at their own risk, for the 


Madras Council had declared that it was not “ in any 
respect whatever conducted under the auspices or pro¬ 
tection of that government.” 2 Thirdly, this debt was par¬ 
ticularly injurious to the Company ; for the creditors held 
assignment on revenues which should have gone to dis¬ 
charge the obligations of the Nawab to the government. 
It ought undoubtedly, therefore, to have been disallowed, 
or at any rate subjected to the most searching examina¬ 
tion ; but the Board, after admitting that they would be 
warranted in refusing their aid or protection to the 
recovery of this loan, proceeded to the extraordinary con¬ 
clusion that they would extend the same protection to it 
as to the other two categories of debt. 

Their strangely inadequate reasons for this decision 
were : first, the inexpediency of keeping the subject of the 
Nawab’s debts iQnger afoot than was absolutely necessary; 


1 Burke’s Works, vol. iii, p. 243- ‘ Idem, p. 244 . 
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secondly, that the final conclusion of the business would 
tend to promote the general prosperity in the Carnatic ; 
thirdly, that the debtor had concurred with the creditor 
iit acknowledging the justice of the debts, and that the 
loans had changed hands and been bought by third parties 
in good faith } fourthly, that there was little ground to 
expect any substantial good to result from an investiga¬ 
tion. 1 With regard to these reasons it may be said that the 
first two are no doubt arguments for some settlement, but 
certainly not for the one adopted. The third ignores alto¬ 
gether the notorious collusion between the Nawab and his 
creditors, and the fourth coolly begs the whole question. 
The Board made one concession of little practical value— 
namely, that complaints might be received against the 
third category of debts either from the Nawab, the Com¬ 
pany or the creditors. They fina ll y decid ed that the 
Naw ab was to pa v. Ad 8 0.000 annually towards the liquida¬ 
tion of the debts, and this sum was to be charged on the 
revenues of the Carnatic. “ To this arrangement,” said 
Burke, “ in favour of their servants—servants suspected of 
corruption and convicted of disobedience, the Directors of 
the East 1 ndia Company were ordered to set their hands, 
asserting it to arise from their own conviction and opinion 


in flat contradiction to their recorded sentiments, their 
strong remonstrances and their declared sense of their 
duty.” 2 And again : “ The ministry, indirect opposition 
to the remonstrances of the Court of Directors, have com¬ 
pelled that miserable enslaved body to put their hands to 
an order for appropriating the enormous sum of £480,000 
annually, as a„fui.id for paying to their rebellious servants 
a debt contracted in defiance of their clearest and most 
positive injunctions.” 3 

The Directors protested in studiously reasonable tones : 


1 Burke's Wo'ks , vol. iii, pp. 244-5. 
3 Idem, p. 165. 


2 Idem, p, 120* 
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. with extreme concern that we express a difference 
of opinion with your Rt. Hon. Board in this early exercise 
of your controlling power ; but in so novel an institution 
it can scarce be thought extraordinary, if the exact boun¬ 
dary of our respective functions and duties should not at 
once on either side be precisely and familiarly under¬ 
wood.” 1 They went on to express their strong dissent to 
the appropriation of the. fund for repayment.. Then own 
claims, they held, ought to have been paramount to those 
of private creditors. 

The Board refused to give way, but an attack was now 
launched upon them in Parliamptit. On February 28, 
Y-rge Pox moved in the Commons for papeis. Ministers 
resisted and Dundas attempted to defend the policy ol the 
Board. He claimed, as has been said, that the loans of 
1767 and the* Cavalry Loan had been recognized and 
admitted by the Company ; so that, according to some of 
the ablest lawyers of the day, an actippj^t common law 
would lie against the Company for the, dclR. In regard, 
however, to the loan of 1777 his defence appears very 
lame. His only point, of note is that, had the creditors of 
1777 been left unsecured, they would naturally have 
thrown themselves upon the protection of the Nawab of 
the Carnatic, and would “ have been the first order ol 
creditors paid, instead of the last.” 2 He pointed out that 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, after prosecuting an inquiry for 
two years with every possible alacrity, had recommended 
the creditors to the care of the Company. Considering the 
character then borne by Sir Thomas Rumbold though 
there is some reason to suppose his ill reputation was pai tly 
undeserved—perhaps the less said about this argument 
the better ; but at any rate, Rumbold, who followed in 
the debate, himself condemned the action of the Board of 


<SL 


l 'Burke's Works y vol. iii, p. 248. 

2 Parliamentary History , vol. xxv, p. 178* 
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Control ; Dundas concluded by declaring that 
suffering the creditors of 1777 to make their claims under 
the limitations prescribed was the most probable mode of 
leading to a discovery of such claims as were not valid and 
justifiable. 5 ' 1 2 

The Chairman of the East India Company stated 
forcibly and temperately the reasons for differing from 


Dundas, and then Burke rose to deliver that magnificent 
speech of which Lord Morley says : “ Concentrated 


passion ancl ^^hjaustive knowledge have wyer enteredinto 
a more formidable combinatitMi. 55 2 He began by putting 
plainly the real question at issue : “ Whether the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer (Pitt) and the Treasurer of the 
Navy (Dundas), acting as a Board of Control, are justified 
by law, or policy, in suspending the legal arrangements 
made by the Court of Directors, in order to transfer the 
public revenues to the private emolument of certain 
servants of the East India Company, without the inquiry 
into the origin and justice of their claims prescribed by 
an Act of Parliament.” 3 The Directors had been ordered 
to hold an investigation. The intermeddling of ministers 
was a downright usurpation. His accusation is that Pitt 
did not dare to offend the s.trQng. JParliamentajy interests 
of the debt-holders : u Not content with winking at these 
abuses, whilst he attempts 1 tosqueeze the laborious ill- 
paid drudges of English revenue, lie lavishes in one act 
of corrupt prodigality, upon those who never served the 
public in any honest occupation at all, an annual income 
equal to two-thirds of the whole collection of the revenues 
of this kingdom. 55 4 Again : “ A corrupt private interest 
is set up in direct opposition to the necessities of the 
nation. ... A small number of slight individuals, of no 


1 Parliamentary History , vol. xxv, p. 179. 

2 John (Lord) Morley, Burke , Men of Letters Series, London, 1882, p. 129. 

Burke's Works , vol. iii, p. 123. 4 Idem, p. 127. 
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r situation, possessed of no lucrative offices, 
>rt of trade sufficient to employ a pedlar,” 
had in a few years or even months, “ amassed treasures 
equal to the revenues of a respectable kingdom.” 1 For 
years the English people had seen the immense sums laid 
out by the Company’s servants “ in the purchase of lands, 
in the buying and building of houses, in the securing quiet 
seats in Parliament, or in the tumultuous riot of contested 
elections, in wandering throughout the whole range of 
those variegated modes of inventive prodigality, which 
sometimes have excited our wonder, sometimes roused our 
indignation.” 

The debt for the money which has enabled them to act 
thus “ must be bound on the present generation in India, 
and entailed on their mortgaged posterity for ever—a debt 
ot millions, in favour of a get, of men, whgse names, with,, 
few exceptions, are either buried in the obscurity of their 
origin and talents, or dragged into light by the enormity 
of t heir crimes. 2 It was at any rate “ not necessary that 
the authority of government should interpose in favour of 
claims, whose very foundation was a defiance of that 
authority, and whose object and end was its entire sub¬ 
version. The question was not one, as was falsely pre¬ 
tended, between the Nawab of Arcot as debtor and 
Benfield as creditor; if it were, said Burke, who here 
went to the root of the matter, “ I am sure I should give 
myself but lit tle trouble about it. If the hoards of oppres¬ 
sion were the fund for satisfying the claims of bribery and 
peculation, who would wish to interfere between such 
litigants ? . . . But . . . the Nabob of Arcot and his 
creditors are not adversaries, but collusive parties . . . 
the whole transaction is under a false colour and false 
names. The litigation is not, nor ever has been, between 
their rapacity and his hoarded riches. No ; it is between 

* Burke's Works, vol. iii, pp. 129-32. * Idem, p 132. 
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him and them combining and confederating on one side, 
and the public revenues, and the miserable inhabitants of 
a ruined country on the other.” 1 

Burke then criticized the debts in detail and eflectively 
answered Dundas’s speech. He showed how “ Bond is 
paid by bond ; arrear is turned into new arrear ; usury 
engenders new usury . . . until all the revenues and all 
the establishments are entangled into one inextricable 
knot of confusion, from which they are only disengaged 
by being entirely destroyed.” 2 Tn some cases, according 
to a correspondent of Sir John Clavering, no actual money 
passed at all. The Nawab is generally in arrears to the 
Company. The Governor (the reference is to Governor 
Wynch’s time) is on good terms with the banker, and 
affairs are thus managed. The Governor presses the 
Nawab for the amount due from him. The Nawab flies 
to the banker for relief. The banker engages to pay the 
money and the Nawab pays him interest for it at two or 
three per cent, per mensem till the assignments he grants 
on the districts mature. Matters ii\ the meantime are so 
arranged between the Governor and the banker that there 
is no call for the money till the assignments actually 
become due. The interest is divided between the Governor 
and the banker as lawful spoil. 

The plain open way, said Burke, of dealing with the 
;debts was “ to put the burden of the proof on those who 
make the demand.” The Boai'd of Control should have 
said : “ You say you have a demand of some millions on 
the Indian treasury ; prove that you have acted by lawful 
authority ; prove at least that your money has been bona 
fide advanced ; entitle yourself to my protection by the 
fairness and fullness of the communications you make. ’ 3 
Later in the speech, Burke put some very pertinent ques- 

1 BurkSs Works , vol. iii, pp. 133-4. 2 ldm> p. 145. 

3 Idem, p. 15a. 
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• • .ta-Qtos. If it is known that the Nawab must annually mort- 
gage his territories to the Company’s servants to pay his 
annual arrears, why was not the assignment or mortgage 
made direct to the Company itself? This would relieve 
the Company and pay the debt without charge of interest 
to the Nawab. If this course is considered too indulgent, 
why not take the assignment with such interest to them¬ 
selves as they pay to others, i.e. eight per cent. ? If it is 
thought advisable that the Nawab should borrow, why 
should not the Company itself negotiate the loan ? “ In¬ 
stead, said Burke, “ oi any of these honest and obvious 
methods, the Company has for years kept up a show of 
disinterestedness and moderation, by suffering a debt to 
accumulate to them from the country powers without any 
interest at all ; and at the same time have seen before their 
eyes, on a pretext of borrowing to pay that debt, the 
revenues of the country charged with an usury of 20, 24, 
36 and even 48 per cent, with compound interest for the 
benefit of their servants.” 1 

Burke then develops hkchafgejhat the acceptance of 
the debts by the Board of Qontrol was really the reward 
paid to Paul Bpnfiejd and his associates for fytjp given to 
lhu in the general election of,.1,784* Pitt was interested ’ip. 
Parliam entary Refor m, .so Paul B enfield “ is the grand 

2 The settlement engineered 
by the Board would give Benfield an annuity of £35,520 
a year charged to the public revenues, with further sums 
bringing up his income to £ 149>5^o. tl No man can enter¬ 
tain a doubt of the collusion of ministers with the corrupt 
inteiest oi the delinquents in India . . . the minister has 
paid to the avarice of Benfield the services done by 
Benfield’s connections to his ambition.” 3 Here Burkg.,no 
doubt was making a. pcaoigsiblc debatuig point, and, 

\ Burke's Works, vol. iii, p . , 74 . 2 /rfem, p . ,8 5 . 

B Idem, pp. 191-2. 
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though Vie presses the charge too far and attributes to 
Pitt a too deliberate and self-conscious motive, there is a 
residuum of truth in his allegation, for the minister was 
undoubtedly loth to offend, the .powerful Indian interest, 
that had helped him to pass his India Act, and therefore 
allowed himself to be partially blinded to the consequences 
of his action. Burke too, as always, has a though tjor the 
peoples of India, who in the end have to foot the bill : 

“ I confess, I wish that some more feeling than I have yet 
observed for the sufferings of our fellow-creatures and 
fellow-subjects in that oppressed part of the world, had 
manifested itself in any one quarter of the kingdom, or 
in any one large description of men.” 1 There follows a t 
typical passage depicting in language which to some may 
seem even coarse in its relentless strength, but which has 
a splendid vigour and power, the degradation of an 
administration that abandons its ideals : “ It is difficult 
for the most wise and upright government to correct the 
abuses of remote, delegated power, productive of un¬ 
measured wealth, and protected by the boldness and 
strength of the same ill-got riches. These abuses, full of 
their own wild native vigour, will grow and flourish under 
mere neglect. But where the supreme authority, not con¬ 
tent with winking at the rapacity of its inferior instru¬ 
ments, is so shameless and corrupt as openly to give 
bounties and premiums for disobedience to its laws, when 
it will not trust to the activity of avarice in the pursuit of 
its own gains, when it secures public robbery by all the 
careful jealousy and attention with which it ought to pro¬ 
tect property from such violence, the commonwealth then 
is become totally perverted from its purpose ; neither God 
nor man .will long endure it; nor will it long endure itself 
In that case there is an unnatural infection, a pestilential 
taint fermenting in the constitution of society, which fever 
1 burke's Works , vol* iii, p. 193. 
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convulsions of some kind or other must throw off; 
or in which the vital powers, worsted in an unequal 
struggle, are pushed back upon themselves, and, by a 
reversal of their whole functions, fester to gangrene, to 
death j and, instead of what was but just now the delight 
and boast of the creation, there will be cast out in the face 
of the sun, a bloated, putrid, noisome carcass full of stench 
and poison, an offence, a horror, a lesson to the world.” 1 
The fact is well known that Pitt,, after a .hasty and. 
\vhispered^ consultation^ with. GfgQyjlle, decided that no 
reply to the speech, was necessary. The sunset splendour of 
Butkes rhetoric, shot with the gorgeous hues of his im¬ 
passioned resentment, and chequered with the dark clouds 
of his prejudice, helped no doubt to obscure the large pro¬ 
portion of truth behind his too vivid presentment of it. 
We may agree that his charge against Pitt was crydgly 
ex 3 fa £ 5 ™ ted aad his analysis of the latter’s motiygp in¬ 
complete, yec it is undoubtedly true that Pitt and Dundas 
were too reluctant to offend the powerful Indian interest 
and that this desire swayed them — perhaps unconsciously 
far more than it should have done, and made .them blind 
to 1 he meaning of their actions. The speech, in short, was 
unanswered, largely becaus e it wa s unanswerable. 

I here can indeed be little doubt that, in spite of 
Dundas s excuses and palliations, a serious blow was dealt 
by the Board of Control at the cagsgof pure administration 
in the East. If we had any doubt on the matter, it would 
be dissipated by the view of the question expressed by 
Cornwallis. He is an impartial witness, for his natural 
desire would have been to agree with his close friends Pitt 
and Dundas, yet with the sterling honesty that was typical 
of him lie never disguised his condemnatory opinion of the 
whole business. On December 28, 1786, referring to a 
scheme of the Governor of Madras, he wrote : " I trust 

1 Burke's Works , vol. iii, pp, 103-4. 
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you will have approved of my discouraging Campbell’s 
plan of taking that load on the shoulders of the Company, 
which I think are not able to bear such a weight of 
iniquity.” 1 Dundas, we may suppose, must have felt some 
qualms of compunction when he received Cornwallis’s 
letter of November 4, 1788, in which the latter wrote : 
“ J never had any conversation or private correspondence 
with you on the subject of the Nabob of Arcot’s creditors. 
Yet I can have no doubt that we must think alike about 
them, and that you only consented that their fraudulent 
and infamous claims should be put into any course of pay¬ 
ment, because you could not help it.” 2 Dunclas’s answer, 
April 3, 1789, reads very lamely : “ My prejudices were 
once as strong against the claims of the Nabob’s private 
creditors as any that you can entertain, and the feelings of 
all my colleagues at the Board were the same ; against 
many of them the prejudice still remains, but from the 
time we examined the whole subject to the bottom, which 
we did in the most laborious manner, we became perfectly 
satisfied that every consideration of wisdom and policy 
suggested the propriety of the arrangement of the 9th De¬ 
cember, 1784.” 3 

Cornwallis seems to have treated this perfunctory 
attempt at a justification with the contempt it deserved. 

: In April 1790 he pressed upon the Directors that it should 
be laid down as an invariable rule, “that no private 
creditor of the Nabob of Arcot or the Rajah of Tanjore 
should ever be appointed to, or suffered to hold a share in, 
the Government of Fort St. George, because, exclusive of 
other temptations that offer to bias them against a due 
discharge of their duty to the public, the private interest of 
those creditors is frequently in direct opposition to a proper 
regard to national honour, and to the true interests of the 



1 Ross, Correspondence of , . . Marquis Cornwallis , vol. i, p. 2237. 

2 Idem , p. 376. 8 Idem, p. 550. 
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any. . . . Everything that I have heard in this 
country has impressed me with the strongest conviction 
that the whole, or by far the greater part, of the claims on 
the Nabob and the Raja were created by modes which 
have been highly injurious to the Company, and that have 
most essentially added to the present embarrassed state of 
his Highness’s affairs, and I am afraid that I may truly 
add, that it is notorious that some of those pecuniary 
transactions at his Highness’s durbar, have contributed to 
disgrace the British name both in India and Europe.” 1 


The result of the deplo r a b le p o licy of Pitt and Dundas 
was that the evil was e k ncQ,yraged rather than yhechcd. 
The old debt was paid off in 1804 by the regular instal¬ 
ments of £480,000. It was then, however, discovered that 
since the Board of Con trol’s liquidation scheme had been 


adopted, a new and enormous debt of nearly £30,000,000 
had been contracted. As Joseph Hume said in 1814: 
“ The knowledge of the fact that Dundas had . . . ad¬ 
mitted without any kind of inquiry the whole claims of 
the consolidated debt of 1777 served as a strong induce¬ 
ment to others to get from the Nabob obligations or 
bonds of any description in hopes that some future good- 
natured President of the Board of Control would do the 
same for them.” 2 

In 1805 a commission composed of Bengal. .civilians was 
appointed to adjudicate on the claims of the Nawab’s 
creditors. In 1814 they gave their a^vard ondaims amount¬ 
ing to £20,396,570 ; of these claims only £1 ^46 ^6 were 
passed as valid, £19,043,774 were rejected asTraudulent. 
There is too much reason to suppose that only about the 
same proportion, namely one-twentieth, of the consoli¬ 
dated loan of 1777 ought to have been allowed to rank as 


1 Ross, Correspondence of . . . Marquis Cornwallis , vol. ii, p. 482. 

2 Quoted in Mill, History of India , vol. v, p. 22, footnote. Professor 
H. Dodwcll informs me that the bulk of the new debt was almost certainly 
held by men not in the Company’s service. 
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genuine. The commission sat till 1830, and finally, out of 
n total claims amounting to £30,400,000, only £2,687,000 
were passed. There could not have been a stronger justifi¬ 
cation of the censure passed on this vast administrative 
scandal by Burke and Cornwallis—the one with the pas¬ 
sionate fervour of the orator, the other with the studious 
yet weighty restraint of the experienced administrator—at 
a time when all other statesmen conspired to minimize and 
conceal it. 1 

1 The question of the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, lying mainly outside 
the Wellesley period, and the materials being very voluminous, I make 
no claim to have bared this chapter on primary sources. All X can say is, 
that I have come across nothing in the Records, so far as J have read 
them, that conflicts with my account. I have formed my view mainly on 
the fact that Cornwallis’s impartial opinion and the actual course of sub¬ 
sequent events seem generally to support Burke’s condemnatory judgement. 
But I ara fully aware that an exhaustive study of the unpublished records 
and contemporary pamphlets might result in some qualification of this 
verdict. The elucidation of this difficult technical question would form 
a fine subject of research for some painstaking historical student with 
more leisure than the author can hope for. 
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CHAPTER X 




THE CARNATIC, TANJORE 
AND SURAT 


A part from the facts narrated in the last chapter, it 
l will not be necessary to refer to the former history of 
the connection between the Carnatic and the East India 
Company prior to ^$7. In that year the English coil- 
cluded a treaty, by which they undertook the whole 
defence of the country for a subsidy of fifteen lacs of 
pagodas 1 a year. It was stipulated that in time of war 
they should, if they thought it necessary, undertake the 
internal administration of the Nawab’s government. They 
actually did so in 1790--3, during the war with Tippu, 
and at the end of the camp aign they duly restored, though 
with reluctance, the conduct of affairs to the Nawab ; 
while at the same time the subsidy was reduced from 
fifteen lacs of pagodas to nine. 

In 1795, on the death pf the Nawab Mohammad Ali* 
our old protegLot the days of Lawrence and Clive, Lord 
Hobart, then Governor of Madras, tried to persuade the 
new ruler, Omdut-ul Orr.ra, to accept a modification of 
the existing treaty. He proposed that all the territories 
which were pled as security for the pecuniary instal¬ 
ments, that had fallen into arrears, should be ceded to 
the Company. The new Nawab declined the proposal 
unde* strong \ ecret pressure from the debt-holders, who 
perplexed, plagued and intimidated him, 1 ’ 2 and exerted 
all their energie; to prevent a measure which would have 


1 The pagoda w is a coin current in southern India equivalent at the 
normal rate of exchange to three and a half rupees. 

2 Malcolm, History qf India, vol. i, p. 164, quoting Lord Hobart’s Minute. 
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deprived them of all future opportunity to extend their 
claims upon him. 

The evils of the existing relations between the Carnatic 
and the Company’s government are well summed up by 
Arthur Wellesley. The English had engaged not. tojnJ;§r- 
fere in the internal affairs of the Nawab, but in actual 
practice interference was constantly necessary to ensure 
the veiy existence of the administration. The subsidy— 
and from such a quarter this is a very significant admission 
—necessarily h.pre so large a proportion to the revenues 
which the country could afford, that it was scarcely 
possible to realize it, so as to make the requisite payments. 
The result was the still further augmentation of the 
incubus of debt. “ Here, then,” adds the writer, <c was 
established a system which tended not only to the oppres¬ 
sion of the inhabitants of the country, to the impoverish¬ 
ment of the Nawab, and to the destruction of the revenues 
of the Carnatic, but it was carried into execution by the 
Company’s civil and military servants, and by British 
subjects.” 1 The Nawab thus caused a direct divergence 
between the interests of the Company and the interests of 
their representatives in India, and obtained in the ranks 
of his allies an evil and unnatural support for his opposi¬ 
tion to all reforms. 

There can be no doubt that Wellesley was fully justified 
in his desire to cut out this festering ore, and to bring the 
Nawab’s administration to an end. * e method he em¬ 
ployed was unfortunate, and laid him open to the charge 
of sophistical dealing,. The facts are well known. Certain 
documents were found in Seringapatam which, it is 
claimed, proved a ,secret and seditious correspondence 
between Moharfimad Ali and Omdvf-ul-Omra with 
Tippu Sultari. v “ I think you will enjoy, 5 wrote Wellesley 
to Lord Grenville, “ the papers found ai Seringapatam ; 

1 Owen, Wellington's Despatches , p. .5. 
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ne>:cr \Vas there such a trouvaille since the King of Prussia’s 
famous discovery at Dresden. 55 1 (The papers consisted of 
letters from the two vakeels [agents or envoys], who in 
1792 accompanied to Madras the two sons of the ruler 
of Mysore, sent thither as hostages of their father’s good 
behaviour ; two other letters, one from another vakeel 
who was sent later, and the second purporting to be 
from Omdut-ul-Omra himself, but signed with a fic¬ 
titious name ; finally, there was found the key to the 
cipher employed in the correspondence. Wellesley, co n- 
sidered that these documents established the treachery 
of the Nawabs, and he had the support of the Board J 
of Control and the Court of Directors to whom the 
papers were sent. If any one were guilty, it would 
appear to have been Mohammad Ali, but the Goyernor- 
General decided in a characteristic and grandiloquent 
phrase that Omdut-ul-Omra had forfeited his throne 
by his “ hostile counsels . . . modelled upon the artful 
example, actuated by the faithless spirit, and sanc¬ 
tioned by the testamentary voice of his father.” 1 2 At 
this point, unfortunately for Wellesley, Omdut-ul-Omra 
died, July 15, 1801. By his will his reputed son, Ali 
Hussein, succeeded, with two regents to govern for him, 
till he came of age. Wellesley, having already surrounded 
the palace with troops, launched his demand upoii^ the 
new ruler, that he should surrender the administration of 
the Carnatic^ retaining the nominal sovereignty and a 
liberal pension. The fact that this was done on the 
very day of Omdut-ul-Omra’s death surely argues an 
inexcusable precipitancy and an almost brutal lack of 
feeling. 

The regents refused these terms, and asked, reasonably 


<SL 


1 Historical MSS. Commission. Report on the MSS. of J. D. Fortescue ... at 
Dropmorcy vol. v, p. 268. 

2 Martin Wellesley's DespatcheSy vol. ii, p. 558. 
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enough, to be furnished with the evidence on which me ^ 
charge of treason was based. To this the British Com¬ 
missioners made the amazing reply, that “ the British 
Government had no intention erf constituting itself a judge 
i die conduct of its ally.” 1 The regents now put forward 
a £? u R ter project, which was almost certainly inspired by 
the European creditors of the Nawab, but the Commis¬ 
sioners declined to consider it. The latter next secured an 
interview with the young Prince, who at first gave, but 
afterwards withdrew, his assent. In spite of Lord Clive’s 
kindly effort, who in his own words “ discharged what 
humanity and a sense ol the forlorn situation of the young 
man required of me,’ 2 to make him change his mind, he 
insisted that in so doing he was acting on his own “ de¬ 
liberate clear and unalterable judgement.” The Com¬ 
missioners reported that “ a smile of complacency, which 
appeared on his countenance throughout this discussion, 
denoted an internal satisfaction at the line of conduct 
he was pursuing. 3 Thus repelled, the Governor-General 
turned to a nephew of the late Nawab, Azim-ud-daula, 
and made a similar offer to him. He naturally accepted, 
for he had nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
doing so ; and on July 25, 1801, a treaty was made 
by which the whole civil and military government of 
the Carnage passed to the Company on condidon that 
the Nawab received a guaranteed pension of one-fifth 
of the revenues. Soon afterwards, on April 6, 1802, 
the deposed Prince, died, but not until he had sent 
a protest to England through his European agents. 

Mill criticizes the whole episode very severely. At a 
time, he says, when the Governor-General and all his 
superiors and all his subordinates were languishing and 

1 Papers presented to the House oj Commons . . . concerning the late Nabob of 
the Carnatic, 1802, p. 10. [Henceforward quoted as Carnatic Papers.] 

Martin, W elleslty s Despatches , p. 550. 3 Carnatic Papers , pp. 17-22. 
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Rating for the possession of the Carnatic, the papers 
were found. “ Nothing ever was more fortunate than 


such a discovery at such a time.” 1 He cannot really 
suggest that the papers were forged, for in the first place 
it is inconceivable that men like Arthur Wellesley, Barry 
Close and Lord Clive could have lent themselves to such 
a proceeding, and secondly, they were not worth forging, 
for they prove nothing. Mill’s analysis of the documents is 
able, and it must be admitted that he establishes his main 
contention. He shows that the letters of the two vakeels 
report to Tippu the behaviour of the Nawab of the 
Carnatic to his sons, when they were living in Madras. 
Now Cornwallis had determined to treat the two Princes 
with especial kindness and had urged a similar course 
upon the Nawab, who accordingly paid them attentions 
with the usual exaggerated phrases of compliment. 
“When all these expressions are tortured to the utter¬ 
most, nothing can be extracted from them but declarations 
of friendly sentiment in. hyperbolical style.” 2 The letters 
further contained only the vakeels’, reports of what the 
Nawab said. It is all at second-hand,. It would obviously 
be to their interest to gratify their master by exaggerating 
the warmth of these utterances. The Company’s Persian 
translator, honestly enough, pointed out that in one of the 
letters a speech was attributed to Major Dovelon which he 
could not possibly have delivered, “ a circumstance which 
tends to weaken the validity of all their reports, and if the 
evidence of the Nawab’s conduct rested solely upon them, 
the proofs might be considered as extremely defective and 
problematical.” 8 Tippu’s letters to the vakeels contain 
only vague messages of goodwill expressed in the same 
flamboyant style. The key to the cipher showed that the 
Nawab of the Carnatic was designated the “ well-wisher 


1 Mill, History of India, vol. vi, p. 2i0. 
8 Carnatic Papers, p. 14. 


* Idem, p. 221. 
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of mankind ” ; the Nizam, “ nothingness ” ; the English, 
‘ the new-comers ” ; and the Marathas, “ the despic¬ 
able. M So much for the evidence of the papers, which can 
only be regarded as of the most trifling character, if used 
as a support for the charge of treason. 

| An next made toe xtrag t something from 

wit osses . Among those examined were the two vakeels. 
As Mill points out, their dependency now on the Byit jsh 
was absolute and they had every reason to say what was 
agreeable to their questioners. “ They lived-upon a 
sion which they received from the British government 
and which it was only necessary to withhold to plunge 
them into the deepest abyss of human misery.” 1 Yet those 
men declared that the Nawab’s expressipps of goodwill to 
Tippu were understood by them as being vague,co^ipli; 
merits. They admitted that they exaggerated tjdem, as 
they did the expressions of Cornwallis. 2 They reported 
certain pieces of intelligence conveyed by the Nawab to 
Tippu which seemed to be either exceedingly trifling, or 
sent for a good, and not an evil, purposed Finally, the 
Commissioners, Wcbbe and Barry Close, found it un¬ 
necessary, to record the evidence of the .other, wifc q fflses. 

as their testimony did not establish any fact.” 3 It is 
indeed clear that Wel l esle y himself was disappointed at 
the results of the inquiry. “ The tendency of these ex¬ 
aminations,” he writes, “ is of a nature in some important 
parts of the evidence, rather to weaken than to confirm 
the impression made on my mind by the written docu¬ 
ments. ,r This grudging admission, however, is followed by 
the statement that “ in other branches of the evidence the 

1 Mill, History of India , vol, vi, p. 223. 

a Carnatic Papcrsy p. 106 “ It was customary for the Vakeels to heighten 
the expressions of regard which fell from Lord Cornwallis, or the Nabob, 
Wallajah [an honorary title of the Nawab] or any other persons for the 
purpose of conciliating the mind of Tippu Sultan." 
a Mill, History of Indiay vol. vi, p. 226. 
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timony has served to illustrate and to strengthen 
proofs afforded by the correspondence at Seringapa- 
tam,” and by a long, verbose and unconvincing argument 
to prove that the Nawabs had been uniformly hostile to 
British power in India. 1 

/Mill’s general conclusion is : “ Not only does this evi¬ 
dence afford no proof of a criminal correspondence with 
Tippu . . . but the total inability of the English to pro¬ 
duce further evidence with all the records of the Mysore 
government in their hands and all the living agents of it 
within their absolute power is a proof of the contrary/’ 2 
The plain truth is that no one, even of those who appear 
to justify Wellesley’s action upon .the evidence, has ever 
been able to profess a belief in it Dr. H. H. Wilson him- 
self in his notes on Mill allows : “ It may be admitted that 
upon the face of the correspondence little appeared to 
convict the Nawabs of the Carnatic of actual treachery,” 
though he goes on to argue, which is surely beside the 
mark, and incidentally begs the whole question, that they 
must have entertained hostile sentiments towards the 
British, 8 Torrens, Wellesley’s admirer and biographer, 
says roundly : “ No proof of political perfidy seems to 
have been gleaned from the mass of rubbish found at 
Seringapatam.” 4 Owen, the editor of Wellesley’s dis¬ 
patches, is reduced to writing : “ However little the 
papers discovered at Seringapatam may satisfy Mr. Mill’s 
severe tests, they clearly enough proved both a technical 
breach of treaties, and a violation of their spirit and 
object.” c To which the natural reply is that, in sifting 
evidence on which a charge of treason is based, tests can 
hardly be too severe. 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii, p. 516. 

2 Mill, History of India, vol. vi, pp. 226-7. 

3 Idem, p. 228, footnote. 4 Torrens, p. 234. 

5 S. J. Owen, A Selection from the Despatches, 'Treaties and other Papers of 
the Marquess Wellesley. Oxford, 1877, P* 1 7 - 
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Finally, even if the charge of treachery could be sub 
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; stantiated in regard to Mohammad Ali Khan and Omdut- 


ul-Gmra, it might at least have been supposed that the 
claim of the latter’s son and nephew to the full succession 
was not impaired. In the case of the son, Wellesley 
decided that lie “ has succeeded to the condition of his 
father, which condition was that of a public enemy,” and 
therefore the British government might in effect u exercise 
its rights, founded on the faithless policy of its ally,” 1 as 
it pleased. This may sound a little sophistical, and it 
required still greater ingenuity to apply this ?ttOM-medieval 
doctrine of attainted blood to the nephew. In regard, 
therefore, to the technical plea, which is the one on which 
Wellesley, by putting it so prominently forward, asked to 
be judged, Mill’s comment is apposite : “ If Azim-ud- 
daula had . . . any title whatsoever beside the arbitrary 
will of the English rulers, his title stood exempt from that 
plea of forfeiture on which the measure of dethronement 
was set up. It was not so much as pretended that his 
father, Amir-ul-Omra, had any share in the pretended 
criminal correspondence of the late and preceding 
Nawab.” 2 


But these criticisms are only valid against a technical 
and legal screen which need never have been erected. It is 
a 1 housand pities that Wellesley did not in the first instance 
coino boldly forward with the statement that the Company 
intended to tale over tlie government of the Carnatic on 
the simple but adequate, grounds, first, that the adminis¬ 
tration of the Nawab had long been a sham and an un¬ 
reality ; secondly, that so corruptJUuT incompetent an 
administration could be endured no longer by the power 
through whose too indulgent tolerance alone its very exist¬ 
ence was possible. 1 his course would even have satisfied 


1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. ii, p. 559. 
a Mill, History qf India, vol. vi, pp. 240-1. 
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e censorious judgement of Mill : “ On this ground, we 
should have deemed the Company justified, in proportion 
as the feelings of millions are of more value than the feel¬ 
ings of an individual, in seizing the government of the 
Carnauc long before ; and on the same principle, we 
should rejoice that every inch of ground within the. limits 
of India were subject to their sway.” '.frf' Wellesley 
had followed the course suggested, he would not have 
entangled himself in unhappy controversies and he would 


have avoided a certain suspicion of political hypocrisy, 
which clings to such statements as that “ it was painful to 
the British Government to be compelled to expose to the 
world all these humiliating proofs of the ingratitude and 
treachery of the Nawabs.” 1 2 If technical treason were the 
crime, why were not proceedings taken against the 
Pcishvya ? Tippu’s enycjys were publicly received at 


Poona even after hostilities with the British had begun. 
“ I have undoubted information,” wrote William Palmer, 
Resident at Poona, “ of his having despatched four special 
messengers to the Mysore camp since he learned the death 
of Tippu. ... I am told that he has declared the death 
of Tippu to be the loss of his right arm.” 3 Yet no attempt 
was made to take over the government of the Maratha 
ruler or even to demand an explanation. "Finally, if 
Wellesley had followed this plan, the unhappy Hussein Ali 
would not have been beguiled to his ruin. He fell a victim 
to the immaterial yet deadly toils of a legal fiction. English 
historians, as a rule, have curiously failed to recognize the 
terrible position of the unhappy boy prince and the im¬ 


possible choice he was called upon to rnakg in that hour 
of grief and. desolation. How could he do anything else 
than follow the advice given to him by the regents—the 


1 Mill, History of India , vol. vi, p. 232. 

3 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii, p. 558. 

3 India Office Record Home Series, Miscellaneous, 4.82, p. 529. 
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jpten -whom he knew and trusted, the men whom his father 
had appointed to guide and control him ? To him the real 
limits of his power were a sealed book. He could know 
nothing of the might and majesty of England. The regents 
would tell him that he must defend the honour and the 
possessions of his House ; that proposals similar to this 
had been rejected without disaster to themselves, by 
Mohammad Ali and Omdut-ul-Omra himself; that 
the threats of Lord Wellesley were mere diplomatic 
manceuvrings for position, and that, if necessary, he could 
at a later stage in the negotiations go some way to meet 
his adversary ; that to begin his reign by the surrender 
of the inheritance which his ancestors had bequeathed to 
him would dishonour him for ever in the eyes of his 
people and his fellow princes. He should never have been 
> confronted with the awful alternative of deciding whether 
t he should defy the advice of all those whom he had been 
taught to respect and obey, or yield to threats which he 
probably did not understand, and in the validity of which 
he could scarcely believe. jAs regards the r egen ts too, 
there is up jack of reasqq.and di gnjt v, if also some naivety, 
in t he re ply, t hey made tQ L ord W el ^lev’s- demand : 
“ We who are charged with the care of the countr y, and 
the affairs of the Heir, have no authority to engage in such 
disaffection and faithlessness, as to deliver up uncondi¬ 
tionally the whole rights and property of our master, to 
commit him and his family, in a state of want and sub¬ 


jection, to the Company. We cannot therefore compre¬ 
hend the substance and meaning of your demand. More 
than that, it occurs to us that you have proposed a heavy 
demand to us, in the first instance under the idea that it 
might be diminished at future conferences ; and that you 
might ascertain our sentiments touching a fresh agree¬ 
ment for renewing the friendship and union that has so 
long subsisted between the Company and the Nabob of 



TANJORE 

the Carnatic.” 1 It is perhaps no wonder that even 
Dr. Horace Wilson, Wellesley’s stalwa rt champion, as he 
contemplates this episode, is constrained rather sadly to 
admit: “ The inconsistencies and unsoundness of many 
of our attempts to vindicate our political measures in India 
are undeniable. It would have been more honest and 
honourable to have confined ourselves to the avowal that 
the maintenance of British dominion in India was the 
mainspring of all our policy.” 2 

In two other cases, Tanjore and Surat, Wellesley forced 
the Indian rulers definitely to surrender their adminis- 
tration to the Company and accept empty titles with 
guaranteed pensions. In "both cases the countries were 

O 1 

greatly benefited,; in both the British had long held the 
reality of power ; in neither was too much regard paid 
to the feelings of the ruling House, conditions being dic¬ 
tated to new princes at the moment of their succession. 

The state of Tetjojorc in the extreme south-east of the 
peninsula was founded by.. Sfeabji,. the £ath$r, H oLSiyaji- 
The history of our connection with the country had not, 
on the face of it, been particularly creditable either to our 
statesmanship or our good faith. In 1762 we had guaran¬ 
teed the integrity of its territory. In 1 773 the Maclras 
government, had followed this up by deposing the Raja, 
to oblige our ally, Mohammad Ali of the Carnatic—an 
achievement for which Governor Wynch was very properly 
dismissed. The Raja was restored by Lord Pigot in 1776. 
The restoration was in accordance with orders from..jjpme, 
but it was contrary to the i nter ests of tfip. servants of the 
Company in Madras, who arrestpd the Governor and thus 
caused his death from mental distress and the rigours 
of the confinement. Tanjore had been embraced in the 
devastating coils of the “ Nabob of Arcot’s ” debts, and 
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1 Carnatic Papers, p. 16. 

2 Mill, History of India , vol. vi, p. 231, footnote. 
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Paul Bcnfield did not shrink from putting forward claims 
for £160,000 on the revenue, and £72,000 on the growing 
crops. 

In 1786 there was a vacancy in the,succession through 
death. The candidates for the throne were the late Raja's 
half-brother, Amir Sing, and his adopted son, Serfogi. 
Amir Sing was a man of evil and unbalanced character, 
probably trembling on the verge of insanity. Serfogi had 
been placed under the tutelage of the famous missionary 
Schwartz, and had received a Western education. He 
was of an unusually attractive disposition. Bishop Hcber 
describes him as gifted and accomplished, well read in 
French and English literature, able to appreciate the fine 
distinctions of Shakespearean characters and to write 
English verse. The Madras government had referred the 
succession question to the learned men, or pundits, of 
Tanjore, who declared for Amir Sing. His reign proved 
calamitous in every way, and Cornwallis resubmitted the 
problem to the scholars of Benares and Calcutta. Their 
decision, very conveniently, went in favour of Serfogi. 
The Directors, on Sir John Shore’s advice, determined to 
recognize him, but nothing definite had yet been done 
when Wellesley appeared in India. He promptly deter¬ 
mined not only to carry out the Directors' recommenda¬ 
tion but to avail himself of the opportunity to sweep 
away another Indian state., “ The difficulties, 95 he writes, 
“ which I encountered in obtaining a correct and con¬ 
sistent accoun t of Tanjore, are scarcely to be described or 
imagined. After a most tedious inquiry, I brought the 
several contending parties to a fair discussion (or rather 
to a bitter contest) in my presence. 95 In the end, to employ 
the Governor-General's euphemistic phraseology, 4C the 
contending parties unanimously concurred in the ex¬ 
pediency and justice of the treaty 99 1 that he was urging 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. ri, p. 247. 
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^ipan them. Serfogi on October 25, 1799? agreed to resign 
the whole civil and military administration, in return for 
a pension of £40,000 a year. 

The case of Surat hacl some peculiar features, and 
enabled Wellesley, as Mill says, to enunciate a new 
principle, which was that, when the Company succeeded 
to the power of the Mughal empire, it could, if unrestricted 
by any specific treaty, dispose, as it thought proper, of 
any claim to a rulership originally owning allegiance to 
the throne of Delhi. Surat had great historical traditions, 
for it was the first permanent settlement of the Company 
on the mainland of India, and it remained our chief station 
down to 1687. It was, besides, the Muhammadan port 
of embarkation for Mecca, the pilgrim ga te of India ; and 
it was possibly at this time, as Mill believes, the largest city 
in the peninsula. Since 1759 the Nawab, while retaining 
the civil administration, had handed over the defence of 
the castle to the Company on behalf of the Emperor. The 
Company, therefore, in Surat, was in fact the vice-gerent 
of Shah Alam ; and the castle, and the Company’s 
principal frigate on the station, flew his ensign. 

As might have been expected, the English soon found 
that the Nawab’s administration was not contributing 
enough from the revenues to meet the charges for defence. 
The question of ending an unreal and unsatisfactory 
position had arisen in Cornwallis’ time. On the death of 
a former Nawab in 1790, the Bombay government sug¬ 
gested that either the office of Nawab should be abolished 
and a Sannad (i.e. patent) obtained from the Emperor, to 
invest the Company with the administration and the 
revenues of Surat; or that the Company should make 
certain terms with the new ruler. Cornwallis, however, 
characteristically preferred not to interfere, his motives 
being first a punctilious regard for the right of inheritance 
of Indian princes, and secondly a disinclination “ to lay 
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much stress on a Sannad from the King (i.e. Emperor) as 
a formal acknowledgement of its validity might be turned 
to the disadvantage of the Company upon some other 
occasion.” 1 

In 1797, however, demands were put forward that 
part of the disorderly nati ve forces should be disbanded, 
and funds assigned for British battalions. After two years’ 
negotiations the Nawab agreed to make certain con¬ 
cessions, but he died jauu,,ary 8, 1799 - His Jopther f iaimecl 
the sug ce ssk m . but the conditions were, imposed that a 
judicature should be established at Surat and that moneys 
for the expenses of the garrison should be paid to the 
Company. The claimant to the throne, whose right was 
indisputable, would only offer a lac of rupees, and Seton, 
the Resident, wrote : “ I am convinced he has not the 
means or I believe he would really pay more.” 2 But,. 
Wellesley drastically cut short all further dispute. He 
ordered the whole administration to be taken over by the 
Company, and the Nawab to be pensioned off on condi¬ 
tion of receiving one lac of rupees annually with, the 
addition of one-fifth of the surplus, after the expenses of 
the defence were met. The procedure was certainly high¬ 
handed. “ The whole proceeding,” says Beveridge, “ was 
characterized by tyranny and injustice.” 3 Mill pro- 
pounces Wellesley's action to have been “ the most un¬ 
ceremonious act of dethronement which the English had 
yet performed as the victim was the weakest and most 
obscure.” 1 The tx'uth is that the Governor-General could 
not bring himself, now that the substance of power had 
passed to the Company, to maintain in operation an agree¬ 
ment nearly fifty years old, which no longer fitted the facts. 

1 Ross, Correspondence of . . . Marquis Cornwallis , vol. ii, p. 22. 

2 Mill, History of India , vol. vi, p. 207. 

3 H. Beveridge, A Comprehensive History of India ... 3 vols. Londoa, 
1867, vol. ii, p. 717. 

4 Mill, History of India , vol. vi, p. 208. 
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uncan. Governor of Bombay, who carried out the 
change, did not agree with the policy of the Governor- 
General ; but he wrote afterwards in 1806, when the 
incident was being attacked in Parliament: “I will add 
in justice to Lord Wellesley, that the prospect of future 
tranquillity to the town of Surat (containing nearly half 
a million of souls) has been fully realized since this change 
of its government; and, as that was one of his Lordship’s 
leading views in ordering it, he is entitled to have the 
praise of this political foresight.” 
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THE COERCION OF OUDFI 


W e next have to turn to Wellesley’s dealings wit! 

Oudh—the part of his governor-generalship which 
has brought upon him more criticism than any other. 
A brief recapitulation of our previous history in relation 
to that country is necessary. Oudh lies along the north¬ 
western frontier of Bengal, and forms part of the great 
alluvial plain of northern India. Protected by the moun¬ 
tains, Oudh has a humid climate and is clothed with 
luxurious vegetation. Originally it had an area of about 
24,000 square miles and a population probably of six or 
seven millions. We had first come into close relationship 
with it in 1764. In that year the ruler of the country, 
known as the Nawab Vmpr, because he was nominally 
the hereditary chief minister ol the Mughal Empire, 
marched with his ally and overlord, Shah Alam, to invade 
Bengal. He was utterly defeated by Hector Munro at the 
Battle of Buxar ; British troops marched into Lucknow, 
and all Oudh was at their mercy. The Battle of Buxar 
naturally struck the imagination of the Indian world, for 
it meant that the Mughal Emperor himself, supported by 
his greatest minister, lay prostrate before the victorious 
armies of the mercantile state which had hitherto seemed 
to hold a merely peaceful and precarious position on the 
maritime frontiers of the Empire. Lord Clive, coming out 
to India for the second time as Governor of Bengal, found 
he had to deal with the results of this stricken field. He 
curbed the promptings of imperial ambition which fired 
the minds of some of his colleagues, and restored to the 
Nawab his justly-forfeited dominions, with the exception, 
of the districts of Kora and Allahabad. These districts 



he handed ovex- to the Emperor, to enable him to main- 
tam some vestige of his former splendour. Clive further 
engaged to furnish the Nawab of Oudh with British troops, 
if he were ever in any need of defence for his territory—an ; 
undertaking which was the germ of all subsequent sub¬ 
sidiary alliance treaties. In 1773 W^renJHas^ggg. sold 
back Kora and Allalmbad to the Nawab in return for 
§0 lags and a permanent subsidy for a garrison of the 
Company’s troops. .After the Rohilla war in 1774, Roliil- 
khand was incorporated into the dominions of the Nawab, 
and thereby a territory of 12,000 square miles with a 
population of about three millions was added to his 
possessions.^ In January 17^5, on the death of the reigning 
Nawab, a new treaty was forced upon his successor by the 
anti-Hastings majority in the Council, which increased 
the subsidy to be paid for British troops, and obliged mm 
to surrender to the Company the sovereignty of Benares. 
We need say nothing here of the famous story of Hastings 
exactions upon the Begams, or Princesses, of Oudh ; nor 
of his attempts in his last year of office to reorganize and 
re-establish the finances of the country, which had long 
occupied, in respect to the British in Bengal, the same 
position that the Irish establishment occupied at home in 
relation to the British Government. The English looked 
upon Oudh as a stalking-horse for th^ir financial requisi¬ 
tions ; and it is probable that at the end of Hastings’ 
administration the country was being drained of the 
maximum tribute which it could afford. In the time of 
Cornwallis the Nawab petitioned to be relieved of the 
expense of the British troops in his dominions. They now 
consisted of a permar*jut 1\>i igade srriourch at'Cnvnpo^.Y, 
and an UaJitional force known as the “ Temporary 
xmgade,” which since 1777 had been quartered at Fateh- 
garh. The Nawab had on two occasions, in 1781 and 
1784, already appealed for the Temporary Brigade to be 
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recalled. Hastings had twice agje^d to do sq, but on both 
occasions his Council overruled him. Cornwallis once 
more reviewed the whole problem, and though he found 
himself unable to accept the Nawab’s proposal, he at least 
reduced the subsidies, which now amounted to a nominal 
seventy-five, and an actual eighty-four, lacs a year, to 
fifty. In 1797 Sir John Shore intervened in a disputed 
succession in Quclh, raised Saadat Ali to the throne and 
made a new treaty by which the Company became 
responsible for the whole defence of Oudh, in return for 
the annual tribute of seventy-six lacs,.or £760,000. The 
fort of Allahabad was cejjed, to the Company, because it 
was, as Mannman says, the military key of the province. 
The seventh clause of the treaty was to the effect that there 
was to be i^q^iiicr^ase^ in thp subsidy except in^ case of 
necessity and then only in proportion to, and contem¬ 
porary with, the necessity. The seventeenth article granted 
the Nawab full authority over his household affairs, here¬ 
ditary dominions, troops and subjects. jThe last: two clauses 
are specially important in view of Wellesley’s policy, 
which we are about to describe. For the moment it is 
sufficient to note that from the point of view of the Nawab 
there was a dangefoi/s latitude in the words of the seventh 
clause, for it was apparently implied that the Governor- 
General was to be judge of the necessity, which would 
render it desirable to increase the subsidiary force. 

Such was then the position of Oudli, historically con¬ 
sidered, on Wellesley’s accession to office. The internal 
condition of the country was, on the best evidence avail¬ 
able, deplorable. The administration was a byword for 
Euefficiercy, uAi^ntiin and oppres^cm. Behind the all too 
powerful screen of British bayonets, guarding* tilerTVpntiers 
and eliminating the need for any national and patriotic 
vigour, the energies—not too strong in any case—of 
the Muhamijiadan government rapidly decayed. Com- 
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mcrcially, the country was the prey of European adven¬ 
turers, whose activities were a continual annoyance to 
the authorities in Calcutta. It is worthy of remark,” 
says the historian Thornton, “ that aiiill-governed Indian 
state is precisely the place which a disreputable class of 
Europeans find the most suitable for the exercise of their 
talents. 5 " 1 

It is evident from all this that the condition of Oudh 
formed just the kind of problem that would challenge 
every instipct and eyeijy aspiration, pf Lord v W< jled ey. The 
incompetency and corruption of the Government, the 
embarrassment caused by the worthless"class of European 


merchants, and finally, let us not forget, the miseries that 
such a regime inflicted on the toiling peasantry of Oudh, 
all clamoured for correction and redress. Unfortunately, 
when he came to closer grips with these problems, 
Wellesley found his path barred and impeded by several 
special circumstances. Nawabs of Oudh had recently 

A ... ' .. . ... <• . 

combined an appalling administrative incapacity with a 
complete loyalty' to the British Government. They c.lung^ 
t o th eir suzerain with an embarrassing and compromising^ 
fidelity. Ft was quite impossible to bring against them, 
as against the Nawabs of the Carnatic, any charge of 
treason or insubordination. Secondly, the instalments of 
the subsidy, at whatever cost, had always been punctually 
paid. Thirdly, it was quite obvious that even the present 
subsidy was a very heavy proportion of the total revenue of 
the country to pay for the garrison of a foreign power.’ 

Yet Wellesley was constrained to begin his campaign 



\/ 


of reform by demanding that the Company's forces in / 
Oudh should be still further increased ; and that the 
Nawab's own army, which was entirely undisciplined, in¬ 
efficient, and formidable only to its leaders, should be 
diminished. This would mean that the present subsidy 


1 Thornton, History of British India , vol. iii, p. 162. 
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would be increased by half a million sterling, bringing up 
the whole to a sum of £1,260,000, an amount which, 
however necessary, can only be regarded as a terrible 
drain on the revenues of the country. The pretext for this 
demand was the danger from Zeman Shah, ruler of 
Afghanistan, who in 1798 had suddenly launched upon 
the Nawab of Oudh and the East India Company an 
ultimatum that they should assist him to restore Shah 
Alam, the Emperor, to power. His words were provoca¬ 
tive and insolent enough : “ that he should consider our 
not joining his royal standard, and our not assisting him 
in the restoration of Shah Alam, and in the total expulsion 
of the Marathas, in the light of an act of disobedience and 
enmity.” 1 

To what, it may be asked, did the threat from Zeman 
Shah exactly amount? He ascended the throne in 1792. 
In 1796 he advanced to Lahore with 33,000 men—an 
action which, as was natural, vividly recalled to all the 
powers of the sub-continent, Indian and European alike, 
those tremendous and catastrophic invasions which in the 
past had devastated the whole of the northern plains. 
But the peril quickly disappeared. His brother, Shah 
Muhammad, was causing trouble in Afghanistan, and 
Zeman Shah therefore retired from Lahore in 1797. At 
the end of 1798 he again advanced, but after outraging 
the Governor-General by the summons we have quoted, 
he again retreated in January 1799 ; for the Shah of 
Persia, urged thereto by the British Muhammadan agent, 
Mehdi Ali Khan, had instigated his treacherous brother 
once more to rise in insurrection. 2 This was the. end of 
danger from Zeman Shah, for in 1800 he was dethroned 
by his brother, blinded and imprisoned. The crisis did 
not pass away without some reverberations in inter¬ 
national policy. The Director Sulivan suggested to 
1 Martin, Wellesleys Despatches , vol. i, p. 262. 2 Idem , pp. 428, 433. 
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that an alliance might possibly be made with 
Russia to counteract Zeman Shah. The latter handed on 
the suggestion to Lord Grenville, who in his reply practi¬ 
cally anticipated the famous advice of Lord Salisbury to 
the diplomatists of his day, that they should use large-'v 
scale maps. “ In my apprehension,** he wrote, cc the 
making such a proposal at Petersburg as Mr. Sulivan sug¬ 
gests, would only tend to give that court a persuasion that 
we are dependent upon them in a quarter where nature 
has separated us by limits more insuperable than the 
Oceanus dissociabilis which Horace speaks of. If I am 
wrong, no one is more able to set me right than yourself, 
but do it, if you please, with a map in your hand, and with 
a calculation of distances, a reference to history, and a 
f consideration of the present state of intervening countries 
| between Petersburg and Calcutta. 551 

In 1798 the military authorities were rightly much 
exercised by the crisis. The modern north-west frontier 
question now for the first time loomed up before the 
British in India.. “ It is singularly unfortunate, 55 wrote 
Sir J. H. Craig, commander-in-chief, “ and surely much 
to be regretted, that in the thirty odd years that we may 
be said to have been in possession of this country, it has, 

I should suppose, never been considered in a military 
point of view as being within the possibilities of attack. 55 2 
He went on to propose that we should defend the north¬ 
west frontier in alliance with Sindhia with 20,000 mea 
at a point a hundred miles north-west of Delhi. He did 
not believe that the Sikhs, who had been often looked 
upon vaguely as an outward rim of defence, would offer 
any effective opposition. The Marathas at Delhi were 
quarrelling fiercely among themselves. The Nawab of 

1 Historical MSS. Commission. MSS. of J. B. Fortescue , Esq , at Dropmore, 
vol. iv, p. 319. 

2 Martin, Wellesleys Despatches , vol. i, p. 278. 
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Ouclh’s own troops were not only useless but dangerous : 
“ I should be almost as unwilling to leave them behind 
me as I should be to leave a fortress of the enemy.” 1 


Lord Wellesley, for practical reasons, had to discard this 
ambitious scheme of a far-flung battle line ; he fell back 
(on the determination largely to increase the British army 
I in Oudh ; and hence the new demand which was now 
laid before the Nawab. However we look upon it, this 


policy seems to require some justification. We need lay 
no stress on the fact that danger from Zcman Shah was, as 
we have shown, in reality non-existent. That could not 
have been known at the time, and Wellesley was bound 


not to underrate his enemy. A more pertinent criticism 
is that Wellesley was demanding that the East India 
Company should be paid to keep up such a force as 
shall at all times be adequate to your effectual protection, 
independently of any reinforcement which the exigency 
might otherwise require.” 2 The question is, had the 
British any right to force their ally, already financially 
distressed, to bear the cost of such counsels of perfection ? 
Ought they not to have strained every nerve to bear the 
greater part of the cost themselves i James Mill passes 
four criticisms, which it must be admitted cannot very 
easily be met. He says, first, that the demand meant that 
the military force ought to be, even in profound peace, at 
the utmost extent of a war establishment, “ than which a 
more monstrous proposition never issued from human 
organ.” Secondly, it was unnecessary ; the Afghans were 
so far away that this suggestion is only “ matched by a 
proposition for a perpetual war establishment in Cingland 
for fear of an invasion from the Turks.” I hirdly, whether 


justified or not, this demand, euphemistically called a 
reform of the Oudh military system, practically meant 
“ the total annihilation of the Nawab’s military power and 


1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. p. 301. 2 ldem > voL “> P' l 34 - 
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"tlre resignation of himself and his country to the army of 
another state.” Fourthly, the treaty of Sir John Shore, 


which governed our relations with Oudh, allowed, at the 
most, occasional augmentations of the army ; but these 
increases were to be permanent. “ Such is the logic,” 
comments Mill, “ of the strong man towards the weak.” 1 * 3 
When Wellesley’s demands were laid before the 
Naw'aS, that ruler first "assented, and then withdrew his 
assent. Before anything further could be done, there came 
on December 12, 1799, the offer of the Nawab to abdicate 
—an interlude wffich for the moment diverted attention 
from the main question of the military reforms. W dies ley 


distinctly affirmed that the Nawab ma,dc the offer to 
abdicate of hk own accord : “ before the Resident at 
Lucknow could open the proposed negotiations ... or 
had disclosed to him any part ot my intending plans. 5 He 
repeats the asseveration emphatically in the next para¬ 
graph ; but admits a little later that the “ necessity of a 
reform of the Vizier’s military ‘establishments li^d been 
for a considerable time under discussipn 55 2 between the 
Vizier and himself—a statement which obviously takes 
away any particular force from the point which he had 
just made. When the Resident received the Nawab’s 
proposal of abdication, he first made some suitable remon¬ 
strances and then conveyed the decision to Wellesley, who 
promptly replied that the proposal cc is pregnant with 
such benefit not only to the Company but to the in¬ 
habitants of Oudh, that his lordship thinks it cannot be 
too much encouraged . )y 3 In the same spirit he informs 
the Director that“ it is my intention to profit by the event 
to the utmost practical extent. 95 4 At the same time he 
evidently had some inkling of the trouble that actually 


1 Mill, History of India, vol. vi, pp, 142-3. 

15 Martin, Wellesleys Despatches , vol. ii, pp. 155-6. 

3 Idem, p. 156. 4 Idem. 
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afterwards occurred, for he proposed to the Resident that 
the abdication should be carried out not by a formal act 
on the part of the Nawab, which by “ raising a question 
with regard to the succession, would involve us in some 
embarrassment,” but by a secret treaty ; and that the sons 
of the Nawab should be no further mentioned “ than may* 
be necessary for the purpose of securing to them a suitable 
provision.’ 5 1 This amazingly cool proposal naturally 
failed. The Nawab, if serious at all in his offer to abdicate, 
which may well be doubted, had of course meant that his 
sons should succeed him, and it seems difficult to under- 
stand how Wellesley could ever have imagined that he 
intended anything else. There was the less excuse because 
in making the original offer the Nawab had added “ that 
as one of his sons would be exalted to the Masnad, his name 
would remain.” 1 2 When the treaty was submitted, the 
Nawab, after perusing it, asked to be informed what 
powers were to remain with his successor, and he was 
then brusquely told “ that the plan did not provide for a 
successor.” 3 He thereupon claimed the right to nomi¬ 
nate an heir, and, when the English Resident remained 
obdurate, he formally withdrew his offer of abdication. 

The Governor-General then opened the vials of his 
wrath and professed himself “ extremely disgusted a<: 
/die duplicity and insincerity of the Nawab.” 4 We can 
hardly be surprised when Mill says: “ The vivacity of the 
Governor-General in the pursuit of his object was far too 
great,” 5 for it was certain From the beginning that the 
Nawab would revolt against his proposition. Mill himself 
suggests that Wellesley should have gone to Lucknow him- 


1 Papers presented to the House of Commons, pursuant to their order of the 
25 th and 28 th of June, 1805 , relating to East India Affairs* 1806. [Hence¬ 
forward quoted as Oudh Papers.] No. 3, p. 31. 

2 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. ii, p. 146. 

3 Oudh Papers, No. 3, p. 53. 4 Idem, p. 67. 

6 Mill, History of India, vol. vi, p. 150. 
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^elf tp overawe his ally and should have allowed at least 
the externals of royalty to his son. 


Wellesley now launched a crushing despatch at the 
unfortunate Nawab. “My duty,’ 5 he said, “compels me 
“ to communicate to you, in the most unqualified terms, 
the astonishment, regret and indigna tion which yo ur recent 
conduct has excited in my mind.” 1 He announced that, 
even if the question of the abdication were closed, the 
military reforms were still necessary. In this matter the 
Nawajb was allowed no further protest. Troops were 
ordered to march into Oudh and ne was simply ordered 
to find money for paying them. He protested,*But was totd 
that the troops could not be stopped, though he might 
present reasoned objections, to which he replied, not with¬ 
out dignity : “If the measure was to be carried into 
execution, whether with or without his approbation, there 
was no occasion for consulting him.” 2 He did, however, 
on consideration, present further remonstrances in which 
he pointed out in the first place that, by the disbanding of 
his own army, thousands of his own subjects would be 
deprived of subsistence, while the disbanded troops would 
be the centre of commotions and disturbance. Secondly, 
that under Sir John Shore’s treaty there was to be no 
further increase in the British forces except in case of 
necessity, and the increase was to be temporary and 
proportionate to the necessity. Thirdly, that the treaty 
guaranteed him full authority in internal matters, but 
that it was impossible for him to exercise that authority 
if he were deprived of the army. 

Wellesley, naturally enough, did not find it easy to 
meet these moderate and reasonable protests. He fell 
back rather ineffectively upon a point of formality, de¬ 
claring that the paper on which they \yere written had not 


1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. ii, pp. 5208-9. 

2 Oudh Papers, No, 3, p. 73. 
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een. properly attested , by seal and signature, whi 
“ besides indicating a levity totally unsuitable to the 
occasion, is highly deficient in the respect due to the first 
British Authority in India.” But he added that, if “ in 


formally answering his lordship’s letter, his Excellency 
should think proper to impeach the honour and justice 
of the British Government in similar terms . . . the 
Governor-General would consider how such unfounded 
calumnies and gross misrepresentations both of facts and 
arguments deserve to be noticed.” 1 It. is difficult to 
criticize too severely the pomposity, lack of humour and 
cruelty of this despatch. The words above quoted are 
surely an astonishing description of a respectful and 
entirely reasonable remonstrance, humbly pointing out 
that there is an apparent inconsistency between the con¬ 
duct of the suzerain power and the treaty that governs its 
relation with the protected state. As Mill truly says : 
“ This protest is represented as an impeachment ol British 
honour and justice., and, if no guilt existed before to form 
a ground for punishing the party who declines compliance 
with their will, a guilt is now contracted which hardly 
any punishment can expiate.” 8 When the Nawab still 
attempted some feeble objections, he was roughly told 
that perseverance in so dangerous a course would leave 
no alternative than that of considering all amicable 
engagements between him and the Company at an end. 
The unfortunate man now yielded, and the subsidy was 
paid. It is perhaps as well for the credit of British diplo¬ 
macy that methods of this kind are not often employed. 
Mill’s strictures on the whole proceeding cannot be said 
to be undeserved. “ If the party injured,” he says, “ sub¬ 
mits . . . his consent is alleged. If he complains, he is 
treated as impeaching the honour and justice ol his 
superior ; a crime of so prodigious a magnitude as to set 
1 Oudh Papers, No. 3, p. 89. 3 Mill, History qf India, vol. vi, p. 155. 
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Superior above all obligations to such a worthless 
connection.” 1 J 

The other part of the Governor-General’s policy was 
now carried out and the Nawab’s own troops were dis¬ 
banded. In this Wellesley showed his better and kinder 
side. He insisted on discharging all arrears qf pay to the 
troops. The operation was performed without bloodshed 
or commotion. Everything was done that was possible to 
assuage the feelings and satisfy the aspirations of the 
officers and soldiers who were thus dismissed. As Mill says 
with equal truth and insight : “It was the disposition, 
and the principle of the Governor-General, to treat with 
generosity the individuals upon whom the measures of his 
Government might heavily press.” 2 

Unfortunately/, Wellesley was not even yet satisfied. 
His real desire was to force upon the, Nawab a cession of 
territory milieu of revenue payments, which should com¬ 
plete the subsidiary treaty after his own favourite pattern ; 
and he therefore decided in 1801, apparently without any 
pretence that the situation had altered, that the “ Vizier 
must now be prepared for the active and decided inter¬ 
ference of the British Government in the affairs of his 
country.” 8 Accordingly, on February 16 the Nawab was 
confronted with an entirely new demand, that he should 
either cede the whole of his dominions, retaining only a 
nominal sovereignty, after the precedent followed in the 
case of the Raja of Tanjore ; or secondly, cede as much 
territory as would yield revenue equal to the augmented 
subsidy, which meant in effect a surrender of more than 
half his dominions. The Nawab declined the first alter¬ 
native, and in regard to the second he urged that there 
were no arrears of tribute to justify the demand. “ No 
failure or deficiency whatever,” he said, “ was experienced 


1 Mill, History of India , vol. vi, pp. 155-6. 

8 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii, p. 425. 


2 Idem , p. 159. 
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in. the discharge of the expenses of the new troops, 
the payment of the Kists (instalments) of the fixed sub¬ 
sidy.” 1 The Governor-General replie d by enunciating a 
principle which, if it was to be acted on at all, it would 
have been better to put forward in the beginning : “ I 
consider it to be my positive duty to resort to any ex¬ 
tremity, rather than suffer the further progress of that 
ruin,” caused by “ the continued operations of the evils 
and abuses actually existing in the civil and military 
administration of the province of Oudh.” 2 But the 
Nawab was now absolutely at bay, and for seven months 
he held out, refusing to give a formal consent. On 
April 28, Wellesley ordered the Resident, if necessary, to 
seize the territory. On May i, the Nawab tpiecl to stipu¬ 
late that he should be guaranteed for the future inde¬ 
pendent exercise of an exclusive authority in the remaining 
parts of his dominion. On May 27, Wellesley replied that 
he could not permit the Nawab to maintain indepen¬ 
dent power with a considerable military' force within his 
territory. On June 8, the Nawab declared he could only 
offer a passive obedience. The Resident then stated the 
terms on which the dominion of his remaining territory 
could be guaranteed to him. The British must have the 
right to station troops in any part of his dominion. His 
own military establishment must be restricted to mere 
necessary purposes of state—for irrstance, the collection of 
revenue. There must bo. art, “ introduction of such regula¬ 
tions of police, under the control of the Company’s officers, 
as should be calculated to secure the internal quiet of his 
Excellency’s country', and the orderly' and peaceful be¬ 
haviour of his subjects of every description.” 3 The weary 
Nawab replied that he could not agree : “ the whole of 

WIM *. t ; ,*■ 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii, p. 475., footnote. Oudh Papers , 
No. 3, p. 164. 

2 Martin, vol. ii, p. 478. Oudh Papers, No. 3, p. 186. 3 Idem , p. 231. 
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"^^^ssrritorial possessions, and of his treasury were at the 
disposal of your Lordship’s power; he neither had the 
inclination nor the strength to resist, but he could not 
yield a voluntary consent to propositions so injurious to 
his reputation.” 1 

The Governor-General was naturally very anxious to 
extort at least some appearance of consent, and he there- 
foxe applied renewed pressure. The Nawab, however, 
merely answered him by <fi professions of passive, helpless 
and reluctant obedience.” 2 In September 1801 Lord 
Wellesley tried a new expedient by sending to Oudh his 
brother- Henry. Once more the alternatives were put 
before the Nawab. He still refused to accept the first, 
though he was told, with an extraordinary lack of a sense 
of humour on the part of the British representatives, that 
“ the true extent and meaning of it, and indeed the 
primary object, was to establish himself and posterity 
more firmly and securely on the Masnad .” 3 Wellesley was 
almost at the limit of his patience and he threatened on 
September 19 to adopt the first alternative without the 
Nawab’s consent. The Nawab now withdrew his opposi- 
tion to the second proposal, saving his own face by 
appointing his son to act foj h f im. 

The treaty was signed on November to, 1801.* The 
territory surrendered was Rohjlkhand ^ and the Lower 
Doab—that is, the land lying between the Gangland the 
Jurnna. It was extremely rich_ and ^luaMc territory*and 
was known henceforth as the Ceded Provinces. T wo im¬ 
portant results of this accession were, first, that Oudh was 
iiow entirely surrounded by British territory, except on 
the north, where the frontier marched with that of Nepal \ 
secondly, the British now confronted l Si p dhia along the 

1 Oudh Papers , No. 3, p. 231. 2 Mill, History of India , vol. vi, p. 170. 

3 Oudh Papers , No. 4, p. 14. 

4 Martin. Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii, pp. 598-602, footnote. 
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whole line of the latter’s northern possessions. The 
had come full circle. The policy of maintaining Oudh 
as a buffer state was definitely given up. It will be re¬ 
membered that Rohilkhand had been sold to the Nawab 
after the Rohilla war. “By a singular reverse of cir¬ 
cumstances,” says Mr. Beveridge, “ the Company were 
able, after having pocketed the price, to seize the 
territories, and thus obtain possession both of price and 
subject.” The policy of Hastings was to improve the 
frontiers of Oudh and interpose it “ as a barrier for the 
protection of the Company, and Lord Mornington had 
now taken possession ol all the territories thus acquired 
with the avowed object of interposing the Company as a 
barrier for the protection of Oudh.” 1 It is to be noticed 
that even within the reserved territory left to him the 
Nawab was bound to act in accordance with the advice of 
the Company’s representative : “ His Excellency engages 
that he will establish in his reserved dominions such a 
system of administration (to be carried into effect by his 
own officers) as shall be conducive to the prosperity of his 
subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives and property 
of the inhabitants; and His Excellency will always advise 
with, and act in conformity to, the counsel of the officers 
of the . . . Company ” ; 2 3 on. which the Nawab made 
the natural comment : “ It is evident that I can derive 
no advantage from alienating part of my country, whilst 
I shall not remain master of the remainder.” 2 This was 
the simple truth, and Wellesley hardly troubled to contest 
it. A little later, when the Nawab complained of the inter¬ 
ference of the Resident, the Governor-General declined 
to exempt him from a restraint which, in his owrr words, 
only ensured “ that degree of interference and control 




1 Beveridge, History oj India, vol. ii, p. 73 1 - 

2 Martin, Wellesleys Despatches , vol. ii, p. 601. 

3 Oudh Papers, No. 4, p. 39, 
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which indispensably necessary for the support of the 
British influence in Oudh.” 1 

I he advantages of the treaty are thus summed up by 
Wellesley himself. It brought about the entire extinction 
of the military power of the Nawab, and the’maintenance 
of part of the Bengal army at. his expense. The subsidy is 
no longer affected by “ the corruption, imbecility and 
abuse of that vicious and incorrigible system of vexation 
and misrule ’’—the native government of Oudh, but is 
established on “the solid foundation of territorial posses- 
sion. ’ Power is acquired of improving the internal con¬ 
dition of Oudh, and the East India Company are delivered 
from the stain of upholding so disgraceful and ruinous 
a system : “ The British Government . . , will become 
the instrument of restoring to affluence and prosperity 
one of the most fertile regions of the globe.” 8 Arthur 
Wellesley, looking at the result from the point of view of 
the soldier, dwelt on the strategic importance of the 
accessions. “ The frontier,” he said, “ was not increased, 
lhe Company were equally bound to defend, and had 
actually defended, this same frontier in 1798 and 1799 
• - . so that all was gain and strength, without the 
smallest degree of disadvantage or weakness.” 3 This was 
undoubtedly true ; the military frontier, as we have said, 
had hitherto extended far beyond the political frontier • 
they were now, lor a time at least, to coincide. 

? In reviewing the history of Wellesley’s dealings with 
Oudh it is obvious that the objects achieved were, far 
better than the means employed to attain them. Hardly 
any historian has ventured to justify the latter. Mill, of 
course, is condemnatory throughout, but even Dr. H. H 
Wilson has to admit that the mode in which the negotia¬ 
tions were carried on was in some respects objectionable, 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. ii, pp. 679-80 
IlUm ' PP* 6o6 * 7 - 3 Owen, Wellington's Despatches, p. r 3 . 
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and that some of Mill’s comments upon Wellesley’s reason¬ 
ing are not. undeserved. He can only suggest—and it 
seems a rather forlorn resource—that the Nawab no doubt 
found some consolation for his impaired dignity in the 
contemplation of the struggles he had made to avert the 
catastrophe ! He adds, what is probably true, that a 
very short time after the business had been settled he 
seems to have been reconciled to his fate, and to have been 
happy in the quiet enjoyment of the amusements of royalty 
and the accumulation of wealth.” 1 Marshman says : “Of 
all the transactions of Lord Wellesley’s administration, 
this acquisition of territory from the Nawab by the process 
of coercion has been considered most open to censure, 
as an arbitrary, if not unjust proceeding.” 2 Sir Alfred 
LyalT s verdict is that Wellesley “ subordinated the feelings 
and interests of his ally to paramount considerations of 
British policy in a manner that showed very little patience, 
forbearance or generosity.” 3 ? It is further clear that 
criticism of the policy reached the Company’s head¬ 
quarters in London. There is a paper in the India Office 
summing up the points in which Lord Wellesley infringed 
die letter, if not the spirit, of former treaties. These 
charges generally repeat some of those made by the 
Nawab himself. Most important are : 

(1) That the introduction of additional troops into 
Oudh was an infraction of the existing treaties. 

(2) The demand of territorial security for the pay¬ 
ment of the subsidies was not warranted by the treaty of 
1798, as there were no arrears. 

(3) That the ceded territory was violently and com¬ 
pulsorily wrested from the Nawab. 

(4) The stipulation that the Nawab should abide by 


1 Mill, History of India, vol. vi, pp. 184-5, footnote. 

2 Marshman, History of India, Pt. II, p. 50. 

3 Sir A. C. Lyall, British Dominion in India. London, 1907, p. 246. 
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of the Company’s officers in internal matters 
was a breach of the treaties of 1797 and 1798. 1 

In the famous draft despatch of 1805 which the 
Directors were not allowed by the Board of Control to 
send to India a severe comment was passed on Wellesley’s 
diplomacy. “ 1 1 is painful,” said the Court, “ to peruse the 
correspondence on the subject of the negotiations, if a 
positive demand, accompanied by threats of a most alarm¬ 
ing nature can be so denominated ... we are not sur¬ 
prised that . . . the Nabob as stated in the records, 
should have sometimes seemed to be in a state of intoxica¬ 
tion, at other times dejected and in tears, declaring that 
after the execution of the Treaty he should be ashamed to 
show his face to his people.” 2 

Even the Board of Control had serious heart-searchings 
about the whole business. There exists in the India Office 
records a report written by Mr. Holford, the Secretary to 
the Board, which is of great interest: “ The object of this 
report is to bring under consideration the expediency of 
withholding such of the papers called for by the orders of 
the House of Commons of the 15 June 1805 as contain the 
details of the negotiations carried on by Lord Wellesley 
with the Nabob of Oudh, it being apprehended first that 
those papers might furnish a ground of attack not only 
against his Lordship but against the Government at home 
(which has approved the Treaty of Lucknow, without 
expressing any disapprobation of the manner in which it 
was extorted from the Nabob), and secondly, that they 
may be used by die enemy to create an unfavourable im¬ 
pression of English counsels in the different courts of 
Europe, at a time when it seems peculiarly important that 
the character of this country for justice and fidelity to its 
engagements should stand uniinpeached.” The writer 



v the advice 


1 India, Office Records. Fisher Papers , 256. 

2 Idtm, Home Misc . Series, 486, pp. 114, 117. 


Idem , 236, p. 415. 
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then goes on to give a narrative of the whole course of the 



negotiations, 1 and adds : c< It is conceived that, provided 
the means by which the Treaty of Lucknow was effected 
and the attempt to obtain the whole civil and military 
authority of the country could be kept out of sight, the 
treaty itself might well be defended as a convenient 
arrangement for all parties. It can be shown by other 
papers that a reformation in the Nabob’s army and in the 
internal administration of Oudh had long been the object 
of the Company’s attention, but the means resorted to 
by Lord Wellesley’s predecessors had been confined to 
admonition and remonstrance ; the Company have on 
all occasions disclaimed any right of direct interference 
in the Nabob’s government. We can make use of argu¬ 
ments drawn from Zeman Shah’s threatened invasion in 
support of some measures for reform of the Nabob’s army ; 
the danger of this invasion was not over till AugustiSoi.” 2 
Apparently the disingenuous course of publishing a 
part only of the correspondence, while purporting to 
publish the whole, was actually adopted, for there follow 
in the records 226 pages of “ Correspondence respecting 
Oudh between 13 April 1798 and 25 November 1802 
which was not included in the volumes prepared for the 
House of Commons.” 3 I have, however, read these papers 
carefully, and it is not particularly easy to see why they 
should have been omitted unless indeed they were sup¬ 
posed to illustrate too clearly, as perhaps they do, the 
constant interference of the Resident in the internal 
government of Oudh. Apart from that, it would appear 
that papers for more damaging to Wellesley’s conduct of 
the negotiations were included in the papers presented to 
Parliament. It is just possible that Holford’s opinion was 
not adopted, that these papers were omitted mainly for 


1 India Office Records. Home Afisc. Series , 236, pp. 416-43. 

2 Idem, p. 444. 3 Idem , pp. 447 ei seq. 
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reasons of space and to avoid repetition; Some of them 
too were certainly printed almost immediately afterwards. 
It is clear, however, that the Board of Control, whatever 
their official attitude may afterwards have been, were 
inclined at first to take much the same view of the whole 
episode as the Court of Directors. 

Throughout the course of these negotiations it is clear 
that Wellesley was extremely impatient of all opposition ; 
that he showed far too little sympathy for his opponent 
and an utter incapacity to view things through the latter’s 
eyes ; that he was culpably careless of fulfilling the exapt 
treaty obligations o£th.e,ClQmp ; ahy ; and that the pressure 
he put upon the Nawab was improper and ungenerous. 
It is alsp true that when he had achieved his main end, 
which was in itself entirely desirable, he was prepared,^ 
soften the hardships that ensued as much as possible. Just 
as he had provided for the sons of Tippu Sultan with 
“ disproportionate magnificence,” 1 so he took measures to 
prevent the commanders of the Nawab’s disbanded army 
from losing their revenue. He did everything in his power 
henceforward to soothe the susceptibilities of the Nawab. 
Wellesley’s defence indeed can only be based on the im¬ 
portance of the object J;o be attained ,and his purity pf 
motive, and it is open to anyone to say that such a defence 
is inadequate for such harsh proceedings. Quite frankly,^ 
Wellesley did not regard Indian powers as independent' 
states to be treated with the niceties of international law. 
It would be the grossest hypocrisy,'’declares his biographer, 1 
if we were to affect to concede any such doctrine as that 
we are bound to deal with the sovereigns of India as with 
the monarchies of Europe. 2 He turned with impatience 
from the subtleties and fictions of constitutionalism to the 
hard realities of the concrete world. He looked through 


1 Thornton, History of British India , vol. iii, p. 80. 

2 R, R. Pearce, Memoirs , vol. ii, pp. 131-2. 
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the immaterial barriers of treaties and agreements to the 
wretched condition of the administration of Oudh, which 
he so eagerly desired to rectify. As Wilson says : “ It was 
toe late to inquire by what means the kind of connection 
which had been formed with the Princes of this country 
had grown up. . . . It was undeniable that their very 
existence was the fruit of British forbearance and pro¬ 
tection . . . the entire command of the resources of Oudh 
was therefore, and must ever be, a legitimate object of 
British policy, and an equitable return for our protection 
and forbearance.” 1 And lastly, we may quote the words 
of Lord Wellesley himself: “ I can declare my con¬ 


scientious conviction, that no greater blessing can be con 
ferred on the native inhabitants of India than the extension 


of the British authority, influence and power.” 


1 Mill, History of India, vol. vi, p. 184. 

3 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii, p. 607 



CHAPTER XII 



THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
CEDED PROVINCES 


After the. acquisition of the new territory an important 
■/^administrative problem remained, and the manner in 
which it was solved formed a classical example for the 
procedure in similar cases. A new country had to be 
settled, administered and assessed. Wellesley’s plan was 
ultimately to extend to the Ceded Provinces the fully 
formed constitution of Bengal, but to prepare the way for 
that constitution by a temporary government endowed 
with special powers. In November x8oi a Board of Com¬ 
missioners for Oudh vy as appointed. At the head of it, as 
President of the Board and Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Ceded Provinces, Lord Wellesley placed his brother 
Henry, whose real abilitl tic fully appreciated. This con¬ 
stituent body was to settle the revenues of the country and 
to establish a temporary system of administration, which 
was to continue till enough experience had accumulated 
to enable them to set up a permanent one. It. was necessary 
at this early stage for the Government to be efficient, 
centralized and powerful. It was obliged at present to 
dispense with that differentiation of function which was 
theoretically desirable, and was now becoming character¬ 
istic of the settled and advanced administration of Bengal. 
The officers, sent out to the districts in the new provinces 
were to combine, in their own hands all executive, financial 
and judicial powers—that is to say, they were to act as 
collectors of t he revenue, police offip^rs Judges and ma^is- 
irates. The Commissioners themselves were to assist the 
Governor-General and the President of the Board in 
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egislation, and they were to act as Courts of Circuit anc 
Appeal in the administration of justice. 

This temporary arrangement lasted till the beginning 
of 1803, when, their work being considered finished, the 
Lieutenant-Governor resigned and the Commission was 
dissolved. They had made a preliminary settlement and 
pacification for the whole country. In detail they had 
made a triennial settlement of the land revenue. This 
arrangement was not homogeneous as in Bengal, but 
attempted to meet varying local conditions. 11 was us pally 
made with the la ndowne r, but sometimes the farming 
system was employed, and occasionally the settlement was 
made with the cultivator. The Commission had abolished 
internal transit dues on trade for a regular customs-house 
tax. Finally, it had made salt a government;monopoly. 

The time was now considered ripe for the final step, 
and in March 1803 the Bengal Code qf Regulations was 
introduced—that is to say, the full executive apd judicial 
constitution of Bengal was extended to the Ceded Pro¬ 
vinces. They were now divided into seven, zillahs, or 
districts, in each of which were stationed one civil servant, 
exercising the functions of judge and magistrate, and 
another civil servant exercising the functions of collector. 
A Court of Appeal and Circu it was established at Bareilly, 
corresponding to the Bengal Provincial Courts. It was 
decided that the triennial settlcpient of the land revenue 
should be succeeded by another three years’ period and 
then a quadrennial period, which is obviously equivalent 
to a ten years’ period with two breaks in it, when modifica¬ 
tions would be possible. Ultimately a permanent settle¬ 
ment was to be effected. This policy was afterwards 
reversed and no permanent settlement followed. It will 
be remembered that, in the case of Bengal, S ir John Shore 
had advocated that a preliminary decennial period should 
be adopted, and that, when the full facts of the land 
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revenue system had been collected and tabulated,then only 
the settlement should be made permanent. One of the 
arguments of Cornwallis against this, which is generally 
ignored, was that unless the opportunity was seized there 
and then, no permanent settlement would ever follow. So 
far as it goes, the result of postponing the question in Oudh 
entirely corroborated Cornwallis’s argument. 

It is to be noticed that the authors of the famous Fifth 
Report from the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India 
Company, which was drawn up in 1812, considered that 
the introduction of the Bengal regulations into Oudh was 
made “ with a degree of precipitation that appeal's on no 
other grounds to be intelligible,” 1 except on the supposi¬ 
tion that the servants of the Company were lost in a rather 
indiscriminate admiration for the whole constitution of 
Bengal. 

We may here deal with two incidents which are con¬ 
nected with Wellesley’s dealings with Oudh, namely, 
certain communications which he had with the famous 
old Princess of Oudh, the old opponent of Hastings, 
known as the Bhow Begam, and secondly the treatment 
which he meted out to the Nawab of Farruckabad. 

The Nawab of Oudh at this time had been musing on 
the history of his predecessors, and he conteiTipiated, with 
the permission qf the Governor-General, plundering his 
grandmother, tht Begam. He no doubt remembered that 
this proceeding had received the approval of Hastings, 
and ultimately, it might be said, the approval of the High 
Court of Parliament, for Hastings, when impeached upon 
this charge, had been acquitted. But he must, from the 
sequel, have given up in despair any attempt to find con¬ 
sistency in British policy. When he made the proposal, 
the Begam, seeking a means to. protect herself against the, 

1 F. D. As col i, Early Revenue History of Bengal and the Fifth Report 9 1816. 
i Oxford, 1917, p> 201. 
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'^legislation, and they were to act as Courts of Circuit 
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'This temporary arrangement lasted till the beginning 
of 1803, when, their work being considered finished, the 
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districts, in each of which were stationed one civil servant, 
exercising the functions of judge and magistrate, and 
another civil ser va nt exercising the functions of collector. 
A Court of Appeal and Cir cu it was established at Bareilly, 
corresponding to the Bengal Provincial Courts. It was 
decided that the triennial set Ufiy icn t of the land revenue 
should be succeeded by another three years’ period and 
then a quadrennial period, which is obviously equivalent 
to a ten years’ period with two breaks in it, when modifica¬ 
tions would be possible. Ultimately a permanent settle¬ 
ment was to be effected. This policy was afterwards 
reversed and no permanent settlement followed. It will 
be remembered t hat, in the case of Bengal, Sir John Shore 
had advocated that a preliminary decennial period should 
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revenue system had been collected and tabulated,then only 
the settlement should be made permanent. One of the 
arguments of Cornwallis against this, which is generally 
ignored, was that unless the opportunity was seized there 
and then, no permanent settlement would ever follow. So 
far as it goes, the result of postponing the question in Oudli 
entirely corroborated Cornwallis’s argument. 

It is to be noticed that the authors of the famous Fifth 
Report from the Select Committee on the A ffairs of the East India 
Company , which was drawn up in 1812, considered that 
the introduction of the Bengal regulations into Oudh was 
made “ with a degree of precipitation that appears on no 
other grounds to be intelligible,” 1 except on the supposi¬ 
tion that the servants of the Company were lost in a rather 
indiscriminate admiration for the whole constitution of 
Bengal. 

We may here deal with two incidents which are con¬ 
nected with Wellesley’s dealings with Oudh, namely, 
certain communications which he had with the famous 
old Princess of Oudh, the old opponent of Hastings, 
known as the Bhow Begam, and secondly the treatment 
which he meted out to the Nawab of Farruckabad. 

The Nawab of Oudh at this time had been musing on 
the history of his predecessors, and he contemplated, with 
the permission qf the Governor-General, plundering his 
grandmother, tht.Begam. He no doubt remembered that 
this proceeding had received the approval of Hastings, 
and ultimately, it might be said, the approval of the High 
Court of Parliament, for Hastings, when impeached upon 
this charge, had been acquitted. But he must, from the 
sequel, have given up in despair any attempt to find con¬ 
sistency in British policy. When he made the proposal, 
the Begam, seeking a means to protect herself against the. 

1 F. D. Ascoli, Early Revenue History of Inn pal ami the Fifth Report, 1816. 
Oxford, 1917, p. 20j. 
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Qfffffidr tn uiai;c the JEast India Company Tier 
heir. .The virtuous indignation of the Governor-General 
at the £C insidious and disgraceful attempt ” of the Nawab 
“ to obtain the sanction of the British name to such 
unwarrantable acts of proscription ” very conveniently 
enabled him both to protect the Begam and to accept an 
inheritance, which might otherwise perhaps have been 
considered to in volve some considerations of delicacy and 
embarrassment. He declared majestically that the Brgam’s 
position was not that of a subject, but that “ she derives 
her title to her present possessions from the same source 
from which His Excellency [i.e. the Nawab] derives his 
title to the Masnad ; her right, therefore, to dispose of her 
personal property in any manner she may deem expedient, 
except for purposes injurious to the interests of the state, 
must be admitted.” For fear, no doubt, that these last 
words might suggest to the hypercritical that the surrender 
of the Begam’s great fortune to an alien power might 
reasonably be considered deleterious to Oudh, Wellesley 
continued with magnificent sang-froid—his enemies might 
say effrontery—“ The peculiar nature of the connection 
subsisting between . . . the Vizier and the . . . Com¬ 
pany, renders the Begam’s proposed transfer of her wealth 
to the latter, at the period of her decease, wholly un¬ 
objectionable with reference to the public interests of the 
state of Oudh.” 1 We must note that in this Wellesley 
showed a really superb contempt for any historic con¬ 
tinuity of policy. It will be remembered that the doctrine 
put forward at Hastings’ trial and accepted by Parlia¬ 
ment—the only doctrine indeed which could in any way 
palliate Hastings’ action in supporting the plundering of 
the Begams—was that the latter had no right to any 
property in the lands or the moneys that they were hold¬ 
ing, which in fact belonged to the Nawab. Mill’s comment 

1 Oudh Papers, No. 4, p. rB. 
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s to the point : “ The remarkable contrast between 
this doctrine relative to the property of the Begam, and 
the doctrine which was promulgated by Mr. Hastings, as 
the ground on which he bartered to the late Vizier the 
liberty of taking it away from her, the doctrine too on 
which that Governor was defended, aye and acquitted 
. . . will not escape the attentive student of Indian 
History.” 1 


The Nawab .Qf ; Farruckabad ruled a small territory in 
the pqab extending for about 150 miles along the west 
bank of the Ganges. While he was still under t he suzerainty 
of Oudh, he was by treaty under the special protection of 
the Company, and the rulers of his line had always given 
token of absolute loyalty to the British. The present ruler 
was a minor and the real power was in the hands of a 
regent. It was naturally, perhaps, to be expected in 
Farruckabad that since the allegiance of the Nawab was 
now transferred altogether to the Company, his general 
position would be improved. But YVdlesley seems to have 
made up his mind not to let any opportunity pass, which 
would enable him to extend the boundaries of the Com¬ 
pany’s dominions, and to mediatize every Indian state 


that was not strong enough tp resist The ytung prince 
protested in vain, and in vain petitioned that one of his 
servants should at least be allowed to act in o-opera- 
tion with the Farruckabad collector as superintendent of 
revenue. \Vellesley took Q 3ffi the, administratn a of Jns 
dominions and obliged him to receive a pension. 

It is impossible to deny that there is a good deal oftruth 
in tta disapproving comment Cou rLQ£I)kccta-urn 
this proceeding tfiat, md not the sovereignty ovei his 
country been transferred from Oudh to the Company, 
the Nawab would have been left in continued possession 
of his territory, and have been protected against li~ 

1 Mil] ., History of India , vol. vi, p. 186. 
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overlord : “ Eut no sooner is the Farruckabad tribute 
made over to the Company than his pretensions to 
the Company’s protection are considered as of no 
validity.” 1 

1 India Office Records. Home Series Misc 486, p. 124. 




FOREIGN AND IMPERIAL 
POLICY 


rr^HE beginning of the year 1802 marks a watershed in the 
1 go^mof-gcherallhipoTConi Wellesley. Down to that 
date his success* was almost unexampled. As a conqueror 
and annexer, he had vanquished Tippu ; extended British 
protection over Hyderabad and Oudh, relieving both of 
important frontier provinces ; and taken over entirely 
the administration of Tanjore, Surat, the Carnatic and 
Farruckabad. But these achievements had by no means ex¬ 
hausted his activities. Wellesley’s mind had the wide sweep 
and unwearied energy of a great statesman. Engrossing 
though the tasks of Indian government were, he never 
forgot that he was the holder of an outpost of empire at a 
time when that empire was fighting—often almost unaided 

_a world war with revolutionary France. We have already 

seen how unceasingly he had combated trench influence 
and French adventurers in the courts and camps of Indian 
princes, and how he had broken up and disbanded the 
European-trained armies, which an extraordinarily able 
band of French captains had marshalled and disciplined 
in the East*; "but he was apt contentjyith defensive 
measures within the confines of the Indian peninsula 
aione. It setmed to him necessary that the Indian govern¬ 
ment should endeavour to impede a French expedition 
from Europe by alliances with the Asiatic countries, 
through which their route would naturally lie ; and 
further, that British forces from the Indian base should 
strike outwards at the colonial possessions of their 
European rivals. 
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In 1 7 $ 9 lW ellesley had garrisoned Goa by arrangement 
with the Portuguese, to prevent that important port falling 
into xhe hands of the French. In 1801, on the outbreak of 
hostilities between Great BritainVricf Denmark, he occu¬ 


pied with British troops Tranquebar and Serampore, the 
chief Danish settlements in India. Wellesley was probably 
particularly pleased with the opportunity of seizing these 
stations, for he had the year before been protesting to 
Dundas against the -dangerous privileges enjoyed by 
neutrals, who might at any moment, in the troubled state 
of Europe, become our enemies. He thought the right to 
pass up the river Hooghly ought to be placed under very 
strict regulations. “ You already know,” he wrote, “how 
injurious Tranquebar has proved to our interests during 
the whole of the present war. J assure you that the Danish 
settlement of Serampore is in some respects a still greater 
evil. Its vicinity to the seat of Government in Bengal 
renders it peculiarly obnoxious ; adventurers of every 
nation, Jacobins of every description, swarm at Seram¬ 
pore, and it is the asylum of all our public defaulters and 
debtors.” 1 

It is difficult now to believe, as has been already 
said, that Napoleon’s schemes for an overland march on 
lndia b either in *798*. or in i8oj., could eyqr have had 
the remotest prospect of success. The latter plan, con¬ 
certed with the Tsar Paul of Russia, was that a French 
army of 35,000 men under Massena should march 
by way of Ulm to the Danube and thence to the 
Black Sea. The Russian fleet was to transport it to 
Taganrog, at the head of the Sea of Asov. It was thence 
to march to Tsaritzin on the Volga and be conveyed by 
boats to Astrakhan. There it was to be joined by a 
Russian army of 35,000 men. The united forces were to 
sail down the Caspian to Astrabad, where they were timed 


1 Martin, Wellesleys Despatches, vol. ii, p. 204. 
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to agave eighty days after the French forces had crossed 
their own frontier. The projected route thence was via 
Herat, Farrah and Kandahar to the Indus, a point to be 
reached in another fifty days. 

The eastern crusade may seem to us now, as Professor 
Holland Rose has said, ** a reckless maritime gamble and 
a challenge to that incalculable factor, Moslem fanati¬ 
cism. 1 ’ 1 But Wellesley, at any rate, had learnt pot lightly 


to use the word “ impossible ” of Napoleon's aiips. The 
habit of doing so had led nations to destruction, and it is 
not inconceivable that, had the combined Russian and 
French force advanced a certain distance successfully, the 
glamour of the great Corsican’s name and fame might 
have swept the hosts of the central Asian khanates, of 
Persia and Afghanistan in one devastating horde through 
the north-western passes of India. However this may be, 


Wellesley was on ly doing his .duty as a statesm an in fore¬ 
stalling the menace, by diplomacy .and war j and he 
determined to coupt.cr,freueh intr igues in Teheran and 
to strike at their maritime base in the East. 

In l y q q there was already a British envoy in Persia, 
Mehdi All llhan, a Persian who had been long in the 
employment of the Company. He had been sent by 
Duncan, j pj ^ernp r of Bpm bay. to_ prevail jthe Shah of 


Persia from favouring the French and to instiga te him 
to cause tpyultfc, to. JSwiBL Shah. According to most 
authorities, this man had done all t hat was a n e ce ssarv. but 
Wellesley did not believe that an Oriental with a very 
modest suite could possibly have created the impression 
he desired to make at the court of Teheran, and he there¬ 


fore despatched John .Malcpl©, with pre sen ts of great 
value and a train of five hundred person: — a retinue which 
the Directors, perhaps with some justification, considered 
excessive and ostentatious. 

1 English Historical Review > January 1929, p. 49. 
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Malcolm started from Bombay on December 29, 1799, 
and arrived at Muscat in the Persian Gulf on January 8, 
1800. Thence he proceeded to Bushire, and was there 
detained for three and a half months by tiresome ques¬ 
tions of ceremonial and etiquette. He reached Shiraz on 


June r 5, where renewed difficulties occurred with the 


Prince Regent as to official forms, Malcolm refusing, from 
political reasons, to surrender his claim to be received as 
an envov of a great power. “ We are in general,” he wrote, 
“ too loose and disregardful of such points, and it is our 
general usage which occasions our distress in particular 
instances.” 1 Finally, Malcolm reached Teheran by way 
of Ispahan, and on November 16 was presented to the 
Shah. Malcolm was much censured for his lavish expendi¬ 


ture on presents for du: Persian Court, and he certainly j 
seems to have gone far beyond what might be regarded as 
a reasonable standard* in such matters. His defence was 
that he was dealing with “ a .Government not two stages | 
removed from a state of barbarism.” 2 3 Two treaties were 
drawn up, one a commercial pact providing for un¬ 
restricted commerce between Persia and the Company 
and the cession to the latter of certain islands in the 
Persian Gulf; the second treaty was political, binding 1 
both parties to aid each other against aggressions from 
Zeman Shah and the French. The Shah was to exclude 


the latter altogether from his dominions and to expel and 
extirpate them if anywhere they formed a settlement./ 
The clause in the first treaty sdpulating for the cession of 
the islands caused so much alarm among the Persians that 
Malcolm was forced to abandon it. The treaties were 
signed by Malcolm and a Persian minister, but were never 
formally executed by the contracting powers or actually 


1 J. W. Kaye, Life and Correspondence of . * . Sir John Malcolm , 2 vols. 

London, 1856, vol. i, p. 122. 

3 Idem, p. 147. 
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utTh force, though undoubtedly the Persian Court 
retained friendly memories of the mission, and remained 
on good terms with the Indian government. 

In 1801 Wellesley planned an expedition against the 
Isles of France—" those prolific sources of intrigue in 
peace, and of piracy and buccaneering in war.” 1 Since 
the beginning of the war French privateers had carried 
not less than £2,000,000 worth of British property into 
Port Louis, the harbour of Mauritius. Wellesley actually 
collected troops under his brother Arthur at Trincomali 
in Ceylon, and was only baulked of his project by the 
refusal of Admiral Rainier, who was in command of the 
British squadron, to co-operate with him, on the ground 
that as a naval officer he could not act without express 
orders from the. Crown. Wellesley protested vigorously, 
and rightly, against a doctrine which wiould ' exempt 
public officers, stationed in distant possessions, from the 
indispensable duty of availing themselves with prompti¬ 
tude and alacrity of those invaluable occasions and oppor¬ 
tunities of reducing the enemy, which remote wisdom 
cannot foresee, and for which remote authority cannot 


provide.” 2 Rainier’s action was indeed unpardonable, 
and it is difficult to understand how he escaped punish¬ 
ment, or at any rate the most severe reprimand at home. 
The President of the Board of Control, however, trans¬ 
mitted to Wellesley the sage decision of high authorities 
that, while no doubt could be entertained that Rainier’s 
dissent to co-operate proceeded from a sense of duty, yet, 
“ I am to express His Majesty’s entire approbation of the 
general principles laid down by your Lordship . . . with 
respect to the conduct of the naval and military service. 1 
in his reply Wellesley had the politeness to make no refer¬ 
ence to this brilliant example of official fatuity, or possibly 


1 Martin, Wellesley’s Despatches , vol. if, p. 39. 

2 Idem, p. 757. 3 Idem, pp. 701-2. 
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we may conjecture that surprise left him speechless. 
There was still, unhappily, a certain jealousy between the 
War Office, the Admiralty and the East India Company, 
and Mill improbably right when, in condemning Rainier’s 
inaction, he says : “ It is impossible to avoid suspecting 
that he was influenced, however unconsciously, by a 
jealous tenaciousness of authority which disdained re¬ 
ceiving orders from an East India Company Governor.” 1 

Wellesley next made plans for employing these forces 
against B ata via, the capital of Dutch East India • but 
ultinjatply they were sent to E gy pt under General Sir 
Dayitj,, Ba ird to operate against the army that Napoleon 
had left there in the command of Kleber. Baird was told 
by the Governor-General that a more worthy sequel to 
the storm of Seringapatarn could not have been presented 
to his genius and valour. 2 The troops proceeded by ship 
in March 1801 from Bombay to Mocha at the entrance 
of the Red Sea. Thence they sailed to Jeddah on the 
eastern coast, near Mecca, where they were joined by a 
force from the Cape. They then proceeded to Kosseir on 
the western shore ; in August they reached the Isle of 
Rhonda and thence marched over the desert to Rosetta, 
where these Indian troops gazed on the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. There they found the end of their quest, 
for the French ha d alr eady becy, vanquished by Sir Ralph 
Abcrcromby and were in treaty to surrender. Baird’s 
army rc-cmbarked for India at Suez in June 1802. It is 
true they had achieved nothing except their long marches, 
hut they had made a most effective proclamation to the 
world that the far-off Indian Empire, instead of being 
merely a burden to the war-worn Mother Country, was 
able to react upon the European situation. 

As soon as the Peace of Amiens was concluded, WcUf* - 

1 Mill, History of India , vol. vi, p, 246. 

* Martin, W'eiUsUy's Despatches, vol. ii, p. 451. 
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/ed orders from the Home govenirpent to restore 
to the French and Batavian Republics all their possessions 
in India, with the exception of the Dutch posts in Ceylon. 
A year later the Cabinet found they had been unduly pre¬ 
cipitate in their peace policy. They had to announce to 
the Governor-General the recall of the British Ambassador 
from Paris and the renewal of hpstilities, and they urged 
upon him the recapture of the forts and possessions of the 
French in India. But their anxiety was unnecessary, for 
Wellesley, profoundly disbelieving that the peace could 
possibly be permanent, had taken upon himself the grave 
responsibility of declining to execute the original orders 
of his superiors, and when a French squadron had arrived 
otf Pondicherry, they were told that the Governor-General 
intended to hold that settlement and the other French 
possessions till he had been able again to communicate 
with the Home government. By his courage, resolute 
purpose and clear-sightedness Wellesley had saved the 
Imperial government from a calamitous blunder. 
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W e turn from Wellesley’s imperial policy to his plans 
for the reform and development of the internal 
administration. For some time he had lavished long and 
earnest thought on the problem of giving the best training 
and education to the young civil servants of the Company 
on their first arrival in the country. He surveyed the whole 
question in a comprehensive and statesmanlike minute of 
July 10, 1800. 1 In this paper he enunciated the doctrine 
that the British possessions^ in India now constituted a 
great empire, but pointed out that the commercial origin 
of that empire still moulded the outward fabric of the 
administration. The servants of the Company were still 
knqwp, in their several grades, as writer, factor, junior and 
senior merchants, but they were in reality judges, adminis¬ 
trators and statesmen ; “ the mercantile title which they 
bear not only affords no description of their duty, but is 
entirely at variance with it, 5> for all private trade was now, 
of course, debarred to the#i. Their duties as magistrates 
and collectors were as arduous and complicated as any 
in the world ; “ they are the ministers and officers of a 
powerful sovereign.' 5 Yet no system of education and 
training has ever been established for them. They come 
out to India at the age of sixteen or eighteen. Either they 
have received a special education on erroneous principles, 
so that they are only fit for the “ menial, laborious, un¬ 
wholesome and unprofitable duty of mere copying clerks/ 5 
or they have begun to receive a liberal education which 
1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii., pp. 325-55. 
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tfJ ,s been prematurely cut short. Lord Wellesley might 
well have quoted as an instance the case of the young 
Warren Hastings, who was taken away from Westminstei 
School, where, he was distinguishing himself as a classical 
scholar, and sent for a few months into a mercantile office 
to learn book-keeping. He therefore, curiously enough, 
illustrates both the forms of imperfect education to which 
Wellesley alludes. On arriving in India the novices, most 
of them mere boys, were plunged into the routine of work 
without any opportunity to make good thcii deficiency. 
They came to the new atmosphere, new conditions and 
new temptations of a life utterly strange to them without 
any guidance or warnings. No attempt was made to 
regulate their studies, manners, morals, expenses or con¬ 
duct. It was true that in spite of all this many ot the 
Company’s servants had proved! thcmselve^ upright and 
able men. Their mercantile status had not impaired their 
political talents. “ I have found,” wrote Wellesley, “ the 
officers of the secretariat to possess the industry of clerks 
with the talents of statesmen ” ; and again : “ The merits 
of the civil service are to be ascribed to their own char¬ 
acters, talents and exertions, while their defects must be 
imputed to the constitution and practice of the service.” 

Wellesley next discusses the point which was certain to 
be raised that, if the system had so far justified itself, there 
was surely little reason for any change. His answer is that 
it was neither fair to the Empire nor to the civil servants 
themselves to depend any longer upon the victory of 
special individual merit over unfairly adverse conditions 
and environment. “ The extraordinary exertions,’ he 
says, “ of individual diligence, partial success of singular 
talents, or of peculiar prudence and virtue, constitute 
no rational foundation of a public institution, which 
should rest on general, comprehensive and uniform prin¬ 
ciples. . . . The efficiency of the service cannot wisely or 
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vidual or accidental merit, struggling against the defects 
of establfehecf mstitutio^is . . . the empire must be con¬ 
sidered as a sacred trust and a permanent possession. 
Duty, policy and honour require that it. should not be 
administered as a temporary and precarious acquisition, 
as an empire conquered by prosperous adventurers, and 
extended by fortunate accident, of which the tenure is as 
uncertain as the original conquest and successive ex¬ 
tension were extraordinary.” It is in such sentences as 


these that we see the true self consciousness of empire, 
of its duties and of its burdens, first openly recognized in 
the despatches of statesmen, and to Wellesley must be 
given the high credit of seeing clearly that the immense 
extension of our Eastern dominion now clamoured for 
other instruments than those by which it had in its early 
stages been won. 

After this preliminary discussion of broad principles, 


Wellesley decided that the education of the civil servants 
“ must be of a mixed nature, its foundation nju-st be 
judiciously laid In England, and the superstructure 
systematically completed in India.” He therefore founded 
in Calcutta the College of Fort William. On their arrival 
in India the young civil servants were to reside thercJfor 
tljrec years and to study Indian languages, , law and 
histqry. The expenses of their education were to be 
defrayed by a small contribution deducted from the 
salaries of all the civil serv^ngts in India. This provision 
was due to Wellesley's desire to avoid any criticism the 
Directors might bring against his scheme on the score of 
expense. He also attempted ,to meet another anticipated 
objection by pointing out that, though these young 
servants could not begin their work in India till after the 
three years 5 period, yet even under present conditions 
their value to the Company during those years was almost 
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nil: While in residence at the College, the young men 
were subjected to much the samcjdnd of discipline as was 
administered Oxford or Cambridge "College,"and 
they enjoyed the same privileges of associated and com¬ 
munal life. 'He determinrdjnot to’set up three gepa^te 
Colleges at the three Presidencies—a system which might 
seem, owing to the differences of language and climate, 
inherently reasonable—but to bring together on their first 
landing all the students at Calcutta. His reason was that 


they would there be under the immediate controlpf the 
central government ; and, with a wise and remote pre¬ 
vision, he Hoped that the period of living together at the 
capital of British India would ultimately “ extinguish a!J 
local jealousy and prejudices among the several presi¬ 
dencies.” He also held that “ the civil service of Bengal is 
unquestionably further advanced in every useful acquisi¬ 
tion and in every respect more regular and correct.” 

But the Directors ordered the College to bp t ^bolish p,d . 
They had one accuse' forTfteir action which it would be 
unfair not to mention. Wellesley in his usually imperious 
and autocratic manner had worked out and set the scheme 
in operation before obtaining, their consent, which he 
claimed in the calm suggestion “ that the early support 
of the Court of Directors will tend to give animation and 
spirit to the new Institution.” 1 It is likely enough that, if 
he had had the tact and patience to wait and lay his 
scheme before them, he would have won their consent. 
A more politic statesman, even though the scheme had 
been wholly his own, would have allowed his superiors to 
believe that some of the credit was due to themselves. 
These expedients may seem trivial, and in some ways un¬ 
worthy, but they arc often the absolute condition of suc¬ 
cess. Human nttfure being what it is, men — and especially 
men in positions of authority—do not like to have their 
1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii, p. 366. 
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hands forced, and in the later despatch of 1805, whicl 
Board of Control would not pass for transmission to India, 
the Directors made this dear : “ In this case there was not 
the shadow of necessity for hurrying to an instant decision. 
... We must confess that the precipitate establishment 
of the College had too much the appearance of an in¬ 
tention to supersede the previous deliberation of the Court, 
one obvious consequence of which would be to render the 
abolition or modification of an institution once formed 
more difficult to us, and we must here declare our deter¬ 
mination to resist to the utmost every attempt by such 
evasive [corrected to ‘ indirect'] means to deprive us of 
that negative in the institution of measures not called for 
by immediate necessity which the law for most salutary 
purposes has left in our hands.” 1 

Wellesley in a long despatch z pleaded vehemently 
against the decision of the Directors “ on this painful and 
most afflicting occasion.” He justified the finance of his 
experiment and deprecated a tentative proposal of the 
Court that separate “ seminaries ” might be set up in each 
Presidency : “ I must here declare to you, with that free¬ 
dom which a regard for your interests demands, that the 
institution (which the Court has been pleased to abolish) 
has already corrected many of the defects which I found 
existing in the younger branches of your civil service upon 
my arrival in India, has reclaimed to industrious and 
meritorious pursuits many of your junior servants, who 
were disposed to pursue courses of a contrary tendency, 
and has raised a standard of public honour which is 
become the general resort of diligence, order, good morals, 
learning and religion.” The most important benefits that 
will be forfeited by the separate establishments at the 
subordinate Presidencies arc “ the uniform education and 

1 India Office Records. Home Miscellaneous , 486, pp. 54-5. 

a Martin, Wellesley*s Despatches , vol. ii, pp. 640-66. 
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instruction of the whole body of the civil service in India 
in one sphere of political, moral and religious principles 
derived from a common source, and diffused throughout 
all the British establishments under the superintendence 
of the supreme authority in India.” 1 The Governor- 
General did actually postpone the execution of the.Court’s 
order for a few years, and in that short time the College 
trained men who became famous in the civil service. 

The sequel deserves narrating at some length, for the 
business of Fort William College was not settled without 
producing a sharp controversy between the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors, raising in an acute 
form the question of their respective powers and drawing 
from Lord Castlere.agh a notable opinion of what had 
been the intention of the framers of the famous Act of 
1784 in subjecting the Company to the control of the state. 
Briefly, the Board were convinced fry fficUesfc y’ ft earnest 
plea for at least a postponement of the dissolution of the 
College ; the Court w.ere not The Board suggested a 
draft despatch accepting the Governor-General’s pro¬ 
posal ; the Court, who showed extraordinary obstinacy 
in the matter, rejected it, substituting a draft of their own. 
This in turn the Board rejected, whereupon the Court 
maintained that it was ultra vires for the Board to interfere 
at all on a question of wages and salaries. Both sides now 
appealed to legal authorities and the decision was on the 
side of the Court. The Court, however, clearly foreseeing 
that the Board would get Parliament tQ._modify.lhe jaw, 
and having won their victory, proved unexpectedly 
amenable-and for the moment accepted the. Board’s-de¬ 
spatch with some modifications. It only allowed a very 
short reprieve for the College, and the Court were soon 
able, when Castlereagh had gone, to get their way. 

We may now proceed to give in greater detail the facts 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. ii, pp. 640-66. 
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of which the foregoing paragraph is a summary and the 
arguments of the parties to the dispute. On receiving 
Wellesley’s plea for postponement, Castlereagh “ merely 
as a private memorandum, drafted, a paragraph for the 
Court to consider. “ My object,” he writes, “ is to prevent 
the dissolution of the institution till we are quite sure that 


we have a satisfactory substitute to replace it with, but in 
doing so, I wish to pledge the Court to nothing which shall 
have a tendency to fetter their future decision.” The draft 
ran as follows: “ We have taken Lord Wellesley’s letter 
into consideration, and after maturely weighing the 
several arguments ... as well those derived from the 
change of circumstances, which has taken place since our 
orders were forwarded to India, as also with respect to 
the merits of the Institution itself, although we cannot 


accede to some of the positions laid down by his Lordship, 
yet under all the circumstances of the case, relieved as our 
affairs now happily are from the heavy pecuniary pressure 
with which they were affected, when the subject was last 
under our consideration, we arc led to acquiesce in his 
Lordship’s desire that the institution shall be continued 
till further orders.” The question was to be reserved : 
“ whether it may not be possible to establish at the 
respective Presidencies separate seminaries fully adequate 
to every useful purpose combining discipline with in¬ 
struction, keeping the young men during the period of 
study more within the sphere in which they are afterwards 
to move and which may be accomplished on terms upon 
the whole less expensive, but we are prepared so far to 
yield to the arguments brought forward by his Lordship, 
as to think it expedient not to part with the existing 
institution till we are fully satisfied with the nature of the 
substitute.” 1 

The draft seems statesmanlike enough and, as will be 


1 India Office Records. Home Miscellaneous Series, 504, pp. 349-51. 
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KSil^/committcd ihc Court to very little. One can only be 
surprised that they did not accept it, but it would appear 
that some of Wellesley’s arguments had particularly 
annoyed them, and they wrote to the Board declining to 
accept the draft. cc The Board,” they said, <c cannot but 
be aware that the Governor-General in direct and ill- 
judged opposition to all the sober maxims of discretion, 
which had governed the most illustrious of his prede¬ 
cessors in office, proceeded at once to the hasty and prema¬ 
ture adoption of an institution of considerable unknown 
expense, and in its first prospectus of almost indefinite 
extent ; the fundamental parts and all the bearings and 
relations of which should have been previously studied 
with deep and patient investigation.” They protested that 
they had no prejudice against the Governor-General : 
“ They endeavoured rather to find in his zeal a kind of 
apology for the precipitancy of his conduct, than to render 
it an object of their decided censure.” They disclaimed 
the charge that they were swayed merely by commercial 
considerations : cc it is a stale and unjust imputation.” 
To Lord Wellesley’s animadversions on the commercial 
titles of their servants they reply : “ The titular de¬ 
nominations of Writer, Factor and Merchant have long 
served only to distinguish the rank and standing of persons 
in the service. The technical application of them to indi¬ 
viduals on rare occasions of official form, conveys neither 
to those individuals, nor to others, any idea that the 
persons bearing them are actually merchants or even com¬ 
mercial servants. The servants are always in practice 
denominated by the office they fill, whether Presidents, 
Collectors, Judges, or Assistants to these, and as such, 
notwithstanding the calendarian use of ancient titles, they 
are universally considered and respected in society.” They 
added that they were prepared to establish seminaries at 
the three Presidencies—“ a plurality of seminaries . . . 
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When the Board maintained its ground, the Court 
showed its teeth still more plainly. It declared roundly 
that it was bound by Act of Parliament to originate all 
matters relating to the appointment of servants or creation 
of salaries, 2 and drafted an alternative despatch of its 
own. In this the Directors could not restrain themselves 
from dealing hard blows at the Governor-General in 
forcible but very ill-advised fashion. A College, they said, 
“ ought to be specifically adapted to its professed end, and 
should be limited to objects of real necessity, or material 
utility, excluding superfluous pursuits, unsuitable expense, 
&and needless display.” It should be directed to studies 
purely Oriental. Lord Wellesley’s College wentfar beyond 
this. The Governor-GeneraFs reasons against dissolution 
were “ utterly unsatisfactory to us.” Then followed an 
acid comment : “ Iri our opinion Marquis Wellesley 
would have best consulted his own dignity, and set an 
example to the service, at least equal in importance, to 
any lesson it could have derived from the College, by a 
regular obedience to that authority under which the Law 
had placed the government of India.” The commercial 
designations, to which Wellesley so much objected, are 
simply intended “ to discriminate the ranks of the servants. 
In all other views they have long been merely titular and 
dormant distinctions.” The Company, it is true, is pardy 
commercial, partly political, but this fact is peculiarly 
suitable for its work : “ I t is capable of making the people 
under its government happy, but is less suited for high 
assumptions of title or of splendour, and it is proper there 
should be a conformity in this respect, between the char¬ 
acter of the governing power and that of its ministerial 


1 India Office Records. Home Miscellaneous Series , 487, pp. 393-425. 
* Idem> p. 45 r. 
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They announce for the first time that they 
contemplate establishing some institution at home. They 
criticize the discipline at Fort William College, which, 
they say, by accounts that have reached them, “ seems 
not well to harmonize with the glowing representations of 
the Governor-General’s letter.” They give orders for the 
setting up of a modest seminary in Calcutta and declare 
that they remain entirely unconvinced of the advantages 
of bringing all the young men to Bengal. In reply to 
Wellesley’s arguments of the advantages of emulation they 
say ; We believe that the force of this principle would 
on the whole be augmented in a twofold degree by the 
establishment of a distinct college at each of the Presi¬ 
dencies. There would then be superadded to individual 
emulation, the emulation of these several institutions.” 1 
The Board regarded these views as a direct challenge 
to their superintending control of the Company, and felt 
that the time had come for a general assertion of policy. 
They replied that the aim of the law was clearly “ to give 
the Board a full discretion in all matters appertaining 
to the government as distinguished from commerce and 
patronage.” It was therefore within their power “ to 
direct any establishment to be created ... to prescribe 
the number of officers of which it shall consist, and even 
the quantum of salary . . . but having determined upon 
the part of the question which is strictly political, their 
functions cease, and it belongs in no degree to them to 
decide by whom those duties shall be executed or by whom 
those emoluments shall be enjoyed.” The Board’s view 
seems not unreasonable, for, as they went on to point out, 

** to argue otherwise, the principle must be assumed that 
the Board can give no orders which incidentally give 
occasion to the creation of any new office with salary.” 
Hie Court’s interpretation, they add, comes from ignoring 

1 India Office Records. Home Miscellaneous Series , 487, pp. 4^5-71. 
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the distinction between the power of governing, and the 
power of appointing to office—“ between the power of 
deciding what is necessary to be done, and that of deter¬ 
mining by whom it shall be done ; the former of which the 
Legislature has undoubtedly meant to leave ultimately 
and absolutely with the Board subject to the control of 
Parliament, as it studiously provided that their authority 
shall not extend to the latter.” 1 They ended by dis¬ 
approving the Court’s draft, and reiterating their order 
that the abolition of the college should be suspended. 3 

Both sides now took legal opinion and the result was 
much in favour of the Court. The Directors propounded 
three questions to Lord Mansfield, W. Adams and Samuel 
Romilly, viz. (i) Whether the Board have power to order 
the revival of the College ? (2) Whether the Court are 
bound to send out the despatch as amended ? (3) Whether 
the King in Council has any jurisdiction to compel the 
Directors to send the despatch ? In each case the answer 
ol this very authoritative body of lawyers was in the 
negative.'* The Board consulted the law officers of the 
Crown, Spencer Perceval and Manners Sutton, but only 
obtained an opinion which can have given them very 
little satisfaction. They asked : (1) Whether the Board in 


their despatch have exceeded their legal powers ? (2) In 
effect, whether the appeal to the King in Council upon 
any deadlock between the Board and the Court extended 
to the question whether any proposed orders should be 
sent or not, or to the subordinate question whether such 
orders related to the civil or military government (in which 
case, of course, they were within the control of the Board) 
or not? Though the law officers, in a judgement of enor¬ 
mous length, decided that the Board had not exceeded 
their legal powers, they declared that the appeal only 


1 India Office Records. Home Miscellaneous Series , 487, pp. 533-8. 
Idem, pp. 548-55. J Idem, pp. 573-6. 
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agpli'ed “ to cases where the doubt arises upon the ques¬ 
tion whether the dispute does, or does not, relate to the 
civil, military or financial concerns of the affairs of India/' 
and that the only remedy if the Directors refused to com¬ 
ply was by an application to the Court of King’s Bench for 
a Mandamus , or some other legal process. 1 

The Court had won their victory, but they were wise 
[enough not to press it too far. Obviously the Board might 
Ipersuade Parliament to alter the law, and they heard that 
|Castlereagh was preparing a short Bill “ to give the King 
in Council jurisdiction in all doubts arising under the 
Act ” ; and they asked him to defer doing so, at least till 
they were in a position to prepare their case. They also 
assured the Board that 4 4 the Court do not think it neces¬ 
sary, from any practical question depending at present, 
to follow up this discussion about powers,” and since the 
Board cannot adopt the reasoning of the Court about the 
College, “ they are for the present willing to waive them, 
trusting they will receive due attention hereafter ; and 
they have formed a despatch to Bengal, of the tenor of 
that recommended by the Board. . . . They trust the 
Board will view the line of conduct they adopt, as a proof 
of their sincere desire to promote conciliation on all occa¬ 
sions.” 2 The despatch, therefore, which they now drew 
up, declared that the institution was to be continued till* 
further orders. Having yielded so far, however, they took| 
away most of the grace of this concession by adding that! 
it was not intended that during this interval writers^ 
from Madras and Bombay should go to Calcutta, “ as| 
we mean to take into our early consideration the pro- ( 
priety of establishing separate seminaries at our several 
Presidencies.” 3 

The Board, too, evidently did not wish for the moment 

1 India Office Records. Home Miscellaneous Series, 487, pp. 577-605. 

2 Idem, p. 561 . 3 Idem, pp. 565-9. 
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to carry the controversy any further. They agreed to'the 
new draft and to the additions made by the Court, “ deem¬ 
ing them extremely proper to be inserted,” and declaring* 
that the despatch now fully accomplishes the object of the 
Board They ‘ ‘ acknowledged the candour of the Court in 
sending them Counsel’s opinion,” but announced their in¬ 
tention, with all due respect to the learned gentlemen, to 
act on the construction of the law as they had understood 
it. 1 The Board were perhaps unexpectedly compliant, for 
the issue shows that in the main point the Court had suc¬ 
ceeded in getting their own way. The work of the College 
was already seriously curtailed, and, as soon as Castle- 
reagh had gone, the Court made another step forward. 
A drastic reduction of the establishment was made in 
1805, and in 1806 they announced their intention of 
establishing a college in England : “ They desired that 
the instruction given at the col lege in C alcutta should be 
confined to t he native languages,” expenses were 

still further reduced. 2 Thus from the wreckage of this 
splendidly comprehensive educational scheme there was 
left only, as Mill writes, “ a meagre contrivance for teach¬ 
ing the smallest possible quantity of the language of 
Bengal, necessary for imperfectly understanding the mere 
speech of the people.” 3 

In a very interesting letter to Dundas, now Lord 
Melville, Castlereagh gives his own view of the contro¬ 
versy and its course. He says of the Directors : “ I soon 
perceived the question of the College was forgot in their 
indisposition towards Lord Wellesley.” When they put 
forward the view that the Board were incompetent to give 
orders involving in any degree the question of salary or 
establishment, he writes : “ The claim made appeared to 
me so entirely subversive of every principle of Indian 


1 India Office Records. Home Miscellaneous Series , 487, pp. 609-16. 

2 Idem, 488, p. 748. 8 Mil], History of India, vol. vi, pp. 256-7. 
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government, that I thought it material for the Board to 
state without reserve the extent of authority which they 
conceived themselves entitled to exercise and at the same 
time to direct the former despatch of the Board to be 
transmitted to India.” Of counsel’s opinion that the 
remedy was at common law, he writes ' <( If so, our 
authority depends on a law suit. . . . This is so pre¬ 
posterous that 1 had determined to bring in a short Bill 
to give the Council jurisdiction in all doubts arising under 
the Act.” I-Ie goes on to say that in deference to the 
Court s appeal he waived his intention for that session, 
testing upon the law as it stands, and leaving it with 
them to disobey our orders at their peril.” There follow 
some interesting comments on the general attitude of the 
Directors and what Castlereagh understands to have been 


the intention of the framers of the Act of 1793 in nominally 
leaving the patronage to the Court of Directors. “ I can 
easily perceive,” He writes, “notwithstanding the Court 
has treated me with every mark of personal good will, that 
they are aiming at the extension of their authority to a 
degree which appears to me wholly inconsistent with your 
original views, which I conceive went distinctly to this 
principle that the ultimate authority in matters of Indian 
government (leaving the commerce and patronage in the 
Company) should be in the state, under the control of 
Parliament. Relying upon their forbearance, it was your 
object, as I conceive, to strengthen their hands by every 
appeal.mce of authority. With this view you left the 
appointment of governors and all their servants in a legal 
sense in them, in confidence that they would in all cases 
accept the recommendations of the state in the nomina¬ 
tion of their governors and that they would leave the 
appointment o* executive officers abroad to those 
governors when so appointed. They have not as yet 
absolutely resisted the recommendation of government 
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in the former instance, though I could perceive on a 



occasion a very strong disposition to think for themselves. 
Under the latter head, several instances have lately 
occurred which make it requisite to watch with extreme 
jealousy the disposition of the Court to assume a power, 
which they can never exercise directly for any other pur¬ 
pose than that of corruption and to the absolute dis¬ 
qualification of themselves from any useful or efficient 
control over their servants abroad.” A little later, he says : 
“ It is important, as far as is possible, to preserve the in¬ 
tegrity of the principle, which you always avowed, that 
the Board of Control had nothing to do with the patron- 
j age, but we must not suffer the subtleties and refinements 
of this principle to extinguish the substance of what your 
measure aimed at, namely, the establishment of a govern¬ 


ment for India in hands responsible to Parliament.” The 
abdication of patronage on the part of the Crown was a 
constitutional principle and was not made to gratify the 
Directors. “ The patronage of writers and cadets is that 
which properly belongs to them. They can exercise none 
other practically without destroying the principles of the 
government itself, and when this great mass of patronage 
is dissipated and thus rendered innocent in their hands, 
nothing remains which can in a constitutional sense be 
matter of jealousy. 1'he rest ought to be arranged on 
principles consistent with the efficiency of government.” 1 
Having thus gallantly struggled with the Court, Castle- 
reagh wrote a letter explanatory and consolatory to the 
impatient Governor-General: “You will perceive after 
various endeavours to evade or disappoint the wishes of 
the Board, the Court have at last reluctantly executed the 
propositions originally made to them . . . That an ade¬ 
quate system of instruction in the native languages should 
be provided . . . seems conceded . . . the practical 


1 India Office Records, Home Miscellaneous Series, 504, pp. 36-44. 
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Question . . . resolves itsell into the extent and nature 
of the establishment.” “ Your Lordship will perceive ,” he 
continues, “ that if those in charge of the governments 
abroad have occasionally to complain of mortifications 
and embarrassments from the proceedings of the Court of 
Directors, the superintending authority at home is not 
exempt from its share of difficulty, and that we are all 
called upon in our turn to endure that which is equally 
repugnant to our understandings and to cur feelings. 5 1 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. iv, p. 39 - 
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I T is, of course, a truism to say that the East India Com¬ 
pany advanced from commerce to political empire. 
But the stages of this transition are often not well deter¬ 
mined in histories of India. As empire grows, the trading 
aspect seems to fade away ; we pass almost at one stride 
from the Company as a commercial concern to the Com¬ 
pany as sovereign of a great dominion. It is useful ‘to 
remember that Warren Hastings, of whom we rightly 
think in his latter years as a great statesman, wholly 
concerned with imperial problems, was appointed in 
1769 to be the export warehouse-keeper at Madras. By 
Wellesley’s time commerce had definitely taken a second¬ 
ary place. The Company had become a governing and 
administrative power. “ While the Company,” said the 
Governor-General, “ shall represent the sovereign execu¬ 
tive authority of the realm in so great, populous and 
flourishing a portion of the British Empire, its duties of 
sovereignty must be deemed paramount to its mercantile 
interests, prejudices and profits. In time of peace, the 
happiness of its subjects, the permanent improveniein of 
its dominions, the dignity, purity and vigour of its govern¬ 
ment must take precedence of commercial considera¬ 
tion.” 1 But this did not mean that Wellesley neglected or 
failed to understand the commercial aspect. He gave it 
considerable attention, and his knowledge of it was based 
on a wide appreciation of economic lavys and broad 
principles of statesmanship. 

A a a matter of fact, the East India Company had long 
ceased to control, as it had once done, the bulk of the trade 

1 Martin, Wellesleys Despatches > vol. iii, p. 20T 
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e. All contemporary authorities agree on this 
e find Dundas writing : <£ It is notorious that at 
no period the capital or commercial powers of the East 
India Company have been able to embrace the whole, or 
near the whole of the wealth of India, exported from 
thence by trade to Europe.” 1 Wellesley himself tells us : 
“ The produce and manufactures of the British territories 
in India have increased to an extent far exceeding the 
amount, which the capital applicable to the purchase of 
the Company’s investments can embrace.” 2 According 
to Arthur Wellesley, the only reason why it was necessary 
for the Company to maintain its trade with Europe at all 
was that some means had to be found of bringing home in 
commodities, and not in specie, the surplus of the terri¬ 
torial revenue. To export silver would have entirely 
drained Bengal of the precious metals. Had it not been 
for this, he declares, it would have been better for them as 
a commercial body, to give up the trade altogether. The 
commerce which it carries on by means of its monopoly 
is so little productive.” 3 

But if tlie British East India Company could not 
grapple with the great volume of trade from the East, it is 
quite certain that the natural flow of that trade would 
not be diverted, and as a consequence neutral nations 
were obtaining a larger and larger share in it, though, as 
we shall see later, they mainly depended on the capital 
and the fortunes of the servants of the East India Com¬ 
pany. In a debate in the House of Commons in March 
1806 a member called Prinsep declared that the pro¬ 
portion of the commerce of India possessed by neutrals 
was “ most extraordinary and unfair, when compared to 
that enjoyed by the subjects of this country, commonly 
denominated private traders, nay even by the East India 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii, p. 104. 2 Idem, p. 382. 

8 Owen, Wellington's Despatches , p. 493. 
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ny themselves,” the proportion being three to one A 
Wellesley tells us that in 1799-1800 the trade.of America 
and Portugal alone with the port of (Q p.lr .nfia greatly ex¬ 
ceeded that of British subjects. “The trade,” he said, 
“ conveyed in the foreign ships is conducted with all the 


advantages of a comparatively low rate of freight ; of 
strict economy In the management of the concern ; and 
of voyages and returns of extraordinary expedition and 
celerity.” 1 2 3 As Dundas himself wrote in 1797, there was 
established “ in foreign countries an Asiatic commerce 
founded on British capital, which by a contrary policy 
ought in the first place to centre in the River Thames 
and be from thence re-exported for the supply of other 
European nations.” 9 

We have said that a great part of this trade, though 
carried under foreign flags, was supported by the capital 
of servants of the East India Company, and it may be of 
interest to explain how this came about. The great diffi¬ 
culty that European nations had always found in trading 
to India was the acquisition of purchasing power in the 
East. How were they to pay for the Indian commodities 
they desired to bring back to their own country ? The 
Indian peoples in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
had very little need of British goods. To export bullion 
from home wag forbidden, or severely restricted, by the 
laws of most European countries. If only purchasing 
P ow ® r could be .acquired in Jndia, .ships "could come out 
inJ&aJlart, obtain their cargoes and make the return 
voyage. For"many years now this had beqn .possible, 
through the fact that the servants_of the prosperous East 
India Company had large fortunes to remit tp Epgland. 

I he process had been as follows. Imagine that some 


1 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, vol. vi, p. 434. 

3 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. ii, p. 384. 

3 Idem, vol. v, p. 119. 
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nabob desired to transmit the sum 
:lon. How was it to be done ? The trans¬ 
mission 01 actual specie was very difficult costly owing 1 
to its weightand dangerous owing to the risk of loss" 
The would-be transmitter could hardly use the agency of 
tiie Company, for he would not wish his employers to 
know the amount of his gains. To him would come some 
Swedish or Portuguese merchant, who, having come out 
to India with an empty ship, wished above all things for 
money to purchase Indian commodities. If satisfied with 
the credentials offered, the Company’s servant would pay 
down the £40,000, receiving in exchange a bill at, say, 
one year’s date payable to his agents in London. The 
merchant would take the money, purchase with it the 
Indian commodities he wanted, sail homewards, sell these 
goods at a profit and then repay his debt by sending the 
cash to a bank in London, ready to meet the bill when 
presented by the East India Company’s representative. 
In this way for many years now the greater part of the 
trade was passing out of British control. We know that 
the problem existed even in thedime 'of'Wamnjtf asjings. 
It seemed to him so serious that he wished the Company 
itself to benefit by this transmission of private wealth to 
Engla nd. Supposing, for instance, the Company had fixed 
the amount of money it intended to spend on imports (this 
money was called “ the investment ”) at £2,000,000, 
Hastings suggested that they should add to that sum any 
amounts that their servants were desiring to send to 
Europe and then spend the whole amount on the purchase 
of commodities. The East India Company refused, and 
they can hardly be blamed for their decision, for, if they 
had accepted the proposal, they could never again have 
questioned the right ol their servants to make illicit gains 
or punish them for doing so. But Hastings had pointed 
out that, if his plan were followed, traders of foreign 
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nations would cither have had to abandon the trade, or 
they would have been driven to import into India bullion 
or specie which would have increased the prosperity of the 
country. 

Apart from everything else, the existing condition of 
affairs was interesting as justifying the economic principle 
that laws which attempt to divert economic tendencies 
nearly always defeat themselves. The whole point and 
aim of the monopoly of die East India Company was that 
the trade with India should remain entirely in British 
hands, and that the profits of it should belong to the share¬ 
holders of the Company. The actual result was that the 
Indian ports were crowded with the ships of every 
European nation and the largest amount of profit went 
to the servants of the Company. The whole position is 
\ admirably summed up by Wellesley with his usual lucidity 
and force : “ The principle which has hitherto regulated 
the commercial intercourse between India and England 
has actually occasioned the very evils which it was in¬ 
tended to a vert. The operation of this erroneous principle 
has forced the trade between India and Europe from a 
channel, in which it could have been controlled and regu¬ 
lated without difficulty, into the hands of foreign nations, 
where it cannot, without considerable difficulty, be sub¬ 
jected to any degree of control, regulation or restraint; 
the same mistaken policy has filled the ports of India 
with the ships of foreign nations, has enabled those nations 
to rival the Company both in Europe and in India in 
many articles of its export and import trade, has invited 
from Europe and America adventurers of every descrip¬ 
tion ; and, by the number and activity of these foreign 
agents, has menaced the foundation of your commercial 
and political interests throughout every part of Asia, and 
even within your own dominions.” 1 

This was the position with which Wellesley had to 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii, p. 390. 
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t seemed obvious to him that the country could 
gain, if this trade which was entering neutral ports 
everywhere in Europe could be brought by British ships 
to British ports and pay the British duties. He clearly 
understood that any reactionary attempt to re-establish 
a monopoly in the old sense was foredoomed to failure. 
“ It must,” he said, “ ever be impracticable, if it were 
justifiable or politic, by any restrictions or penalties on the 
trade of British subjects, to prevent the increasing produce 
and manufactures of India from being conveyed to the 
markets in Europe, where a demand for such articles shall 
exist.” 1 He turned his attention rather to a freer syste m 
of competition, which would allow British merchants 
resident in India to trade freely with the Mother Coun try. 
He w'an ted to take away from neutral traders the one 
great advantage they held of procuring at pleasure pur¬ 
chasing power in India. “ In the conveyance of Indian 
goods to Europe,” he w rote, “ rests the foreign merchants’ 
sole advantage over the British. . . . Were the British 
merchants in India permitted to provide their own ton¬ 
nage as occasion might require . . . they would soon 
possess themselves of nearly the whole of the private export 
trade from India to Europe, and would render London 
the universal mart of the manufactures and produce of 
Asia.” 2 Before wc deal in detail with his actual proposal, 
it is necessary to state the legal position of the Company’s 
monopoly at this time. The last Charter Renewal Act had 
been passed in 1793 ; and a very inadequate attempt had 
been made to remedy the state of things described above, 
by a clause obliging the Company to provide 3000 tons 
shipping annually for privateJfaders. But this provision 
proved in practice largely illusory, 3 the freight charged 
by the Company being so high. Arthur Wellesley tells us 

1 Martin, Wellesleys Despatches . vol. ii, p. 385. 2 Idem , p. 386. 

3 ldem } p. 699. The company, as Duudas said, “ agreed to it with 
reluctance, and it was so managed as to render the provision almost 
illusory.” 
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that it was £5 per ton out and £ 15 per ton home, whereas 
foreign shipping could be procured “ at a rate infinitely 
lower.” The people of Great Britain, adds the writer 
shrewdly, paid this extravagant price for tonnage, “ in 
addition to the price they pay for the mismanagement 
natural to an exclusive Company in all its commercial 


concerns.” 1 

It may well be asked why the Company maintained 
this foolish and obstinate policy. The real reason was the 
predominant interest of the shjppersjn its cqyncil. At; this 
time the Court of Proprietors, or shareholders, was com¬ 
posed mainly of three classes—the shipping interest, the 
city interest and the interest of what was called the Agency 
Houses, Of these the shipping inter es t was far the most 
powerful. The East India Company’s mercantile marine, 
as Peter Auber tells us, “ was gradually brought to such 


a standard of perfection, both in point of equipment and 
navigation, as far to surpass all other shipping of a com¬ 
mercial character, and even to rival the Navy of every 
other country.” 2 He adds that the scientific skill and 
knowledge of its officers was not inferior to that possessed 
by the officers of the RoyalNavy. But this magnificence 
had its evil side. The captains of the splendid East India- 
men, who had their own privileges in regard to private 
trade, often became exceedingly wealthy and obtained 
seats in the Direction. Other persons, victuallers, ships’ 
stores merchants, and all those interested in the outfit and 
equipment of the Company’s fleets, qualified as voters in 
the Court of Proprietors. These men, says Auber, “ ob¬ 
tained such an influence, in the Courts both of Directors 
and Proprietors, as almost to be able to direct the measures 
of the Company, not only in matters relating to the ship¬ 
ping concerns, but also upon great political subjects.” 3 


1 Owen, Willing ion's Despatches , pp. 494-3. 

1 Auber, vol. ii, p. 233. * Idem, p, 234. 
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_^ ate of freight at an exorbitant height, and, 

above all, they prevented the use by the Company of 
India-built tonnage, though by the navigation laws, the 
dominions in India being under the sovereignty of Grea t 
Britain, ships built in India were entitled to all the 
privileges of British-built shipping as in Canada and the 
West Indies. 

It was at this point—namely, the question of India- 
built shipping—that Wellesley determined to take up the 
question with the Company. The Calcutta merchants had 
already in 1798 approached him with a petition that they 
should be allowed to employ such tonna g e , maintaining 
that permission to do so “ would annihilate the illicit trade 
of Europe, and secure great advantages to London as the 
world depot for Asiatic commerce.” 1 Wellesley claimed 
that the employment of this shipping was no longer merely 
a question of expediency or ol a liberal commercial policy , 
it was an absolute necessity to transport not only the 
private trade, the statutable tonnage of 3000, and the 
further amount which it had been the custom of late years 
to allow, but also for the conveyance of the heavy articles 
of the investment. For this policy he earned the rarely 
given commendation of T ames .M ill • The liberal and 
unanswerable arguments,~by which this opinion was vindi¬ 
cated were not calculated to render the measure accept¬ 
able to the narrow and selfish jealousy of the shipowners 
or of the Court of Directors.” 2 Wellesley urged that the 
course should be permanently followed. The question was 
naturally asked, “Will not this ruin the Company? ” To 
which Wellesley answered, “ No; the Company’s long- 
established practice, its skilled servants arid its credit give 
it so decided a superiority in the provision of the most 
valuable articles of piece goods and raw silk, that no 
private merchant by any practical reduction of Ireight 

1 Auber, vol. i, p. 338. 8 Mill, History 0f India, vol. vi, p. 253. 
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can be enabled to rival the Company in these . . . 
articles.” 1 Even the shipbuilders, he maintained, would 
benefit from the large sums that would be spent on the 
ships from India going into English docks for repairs. 
The Court of Directors would have, of course, to deter¬ 
mine whether the plan was to be made permanent. The 
Board of Control supported Wellesley, and when the news 
came that he had on his own initiative taken up Indian 
shipping for this year, Dundas, the President of the Board, 
wrote : “ I hope the information is true, both because it 
is a measure ol much wisdom, and because it will bring 
the point directly to issue, and you need not be under any 
apprehension as to the result of it.” 2 Wellesley thought, 
and not unnaturally, that the Board of Control ought to 
have taken more responsibility upon themselves and shown 
greater initiative. “ You ought,” he wrote, “ injustice to 
my situation, to decide the question at home.” a It may 
be of some interest to conclude with the views of Arthur 
Wellesley, who, like his brother, was entirely in favour of 
the extension of the principle of free trade. His solution 
was that the Company ought to be obliged to furnish 
private traders with the quantity of tonnage they might 
require, at the lowest rate at which it could be got. He 
also believed that they should have an equal right with 
the Company to import Bengal commodities and export 
British produce. 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. ii, p. 388. 

8 Auber, vol. i, p. 239. 



2 Idem , p. 106. 





THE BEGINNING OF OPPOSITION 
IN INDIA AND AT HOME 


I n spite of the great success attained, there was naturally 
some opposition to the masterful policy described in 
preceding chapters. There appeared, it is true, extra¬ 
ordinarily little disposition as yet to criticize Lord Welles¬ 
ley in the ranks of the civil service, or of the army in India. 
Censure did not become vocal in Parliament till a year or 
two later, but the Governor-General’s imperious views 
had begun to clash with the int eres ts of s pj q it ; of Jiis 
countrymen in the , .East. He sent home many of the 
Englishmen, not in the Company’s service, whom he 
found settled in Ouclh, op the ground — a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate one — that they were breaking thp l aw bv e ngaging 
in trade without a licence Ijpm the East India Company. 
“ My resolution is fixed,” he wrote, “ to dislodge every 
European excepting the Company’s servants.” Thqse men 
began to raise their protests. “ While the American, 
Danish, Swedish and other flags pervade the Indian 
seas,” wrote one of them, “ British subjects, unless mem¬ 
bers of the Company, cannot send a single ship to that 
country, which their wealth and their power are con¬ 
stantly risked to protect.” 1 Only a British subject could 
be sent to Europe by the mere order of the Governor- 
General- “ In India British-born subjects alone arc 
alien.” 2 

Wellesley would not endure any Press criticism of 

1 Charles MacLean, 77 ie Affairs of Asia considered in their effects on the 
Liberties of Great Britain. London, 1806, p. 73, footnote. 

* Idem, p. 74. 
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official acts. Wc find him writing in April 1799 to Sir 
Alured Clarke : “ I shall take an early opportunity of 
transmitting rules for the conduct of the whole tribe of 
editors ; in the meantime, if you cannot tranquillize the 
editors of this and other mischievous publications, be so 
good as to suppress their papers by force, and send their 
persons to Europe.” 1 The Press regulations, when they 
were issued, proved extremely drastic. Tlie editor’s name 
was to be printed at the end of every journal. Every editor 
and every proprietor of a paper was himself to give his 
name to the Secretary to Govern rpent. No papers were 
to be published on Sunday. No paper was to be published 
at all until it should have been previously inspected by a 
government official. The penalty for offending against 
these reguladons was immediate embarkation for Europe. 
Even Pearce, Wellesley’s biographer, in commenting on 
these rules, is constrained to write that they “ vary in no 
material particular from the ordinances promulgated by 


the Star Chamber in a.d. 1585 ” ; 2 while they were 


described by Charl e s MacL ean, one of Wellesley’s victims, 
as “ the ne plus ultra of human despotism.” 3 

This man, an English merchant, not in the Company’s 
service, on what appears to have been considerable provo¬ 
cation, 4 wrote a letter which was published in ;m Indian 
newspaper criticizing the judge and the magistrates pf 
Ghazipur. Both the editor of the paper and MacLean 
were called upon to make a public apology to the judicial 
officer because, in the words of Wellesley, they had 
“ assumed a privilege of animadverting, through the 
medium of a public print, upon the proceedings of a Court 
of Justice, and of censuring the conduct of a public officer 


1 R. R. Pearce, Memoirs , vol. i, pp. 278*9. 
a Idem, p. 286. 

3 MacLean, The Affairs of Asia, p. 108. 

1 For MacLean’s case see To the British Inhabitants of India , by C. M. 
London, n.d. 
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done in his official capacity.” 1 The editor sub¬ 
mitted, but MacLean was recalcitrant, and he was there¬ 
fore sent home, partly for his contumacy, partly for being 
in India without the Company’s licence. At home he 
fulminated against the Governor-General in the pamphlet 
already quoted. “You . . . never drew breath,” he 
wrote, “ until you annihilated the personal freedom of 
the subject, and extinguished the liberty of the Press 
in India.” 2 Again : “ The silent progress of Asiatic in¬ 
fluence, particularly under such a guide as you, is alone 
sufficient, by weakening the sentiment of freedom, and 
corrupting the morals of the people, to deprive our con¬ 
stitution and liberties of the sole principles by which they 
exist.” 3 


The enmity of these ipen, however, did not matter, 
though they were destined to cause Wellesley t rg^b le jater. 
What did matter was that the Governor-Generai was 
begin, mg to lose the support of the Ctourt of Directors, 
partly, as ive have seen, owing to*his views on the educa¬ 
tion of their servants and on the trade monopoly, and 
partly for ottier reasons which may now be considered. 

The Directors were growing uneasy about the financial 
situation, though, considering the fact that the Empire 
was at war and that in India there had been not only the 
campaigns against Tippu but large annexations of terri¬ 
tory necessarily involving at first more expense than gain, 
it can only be said that the conduct of the finances by 
St. George Tucker, Wellesley’s finance minister, had been 
remarkably successful. Dundas, in introducing the Indian 
Budget into Parliament in 1800, announced that this was 
the first occasion in which a deficit “ has appeared in the 
resources of India to answer thc^deman,^.” * The accumu¬ 
lation of certain debts could not, of course, be avoided, 


1 MacLean, The Affairs of Asia , p, 45. 2 Idem , p. 8. 

8 Idem> pp. 14, 15. 4 Hansard’s Parliamentary History , vol. xxxv, p, t6. 
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and to-day we should think their growth remarkably 
slow'; but in the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
especially in India, the whole principle underlying the 
creation of these debts was barely understood. The con¬ 
tinuation of the deficits and the consequent piling up of 
liabilities was destined to be a growing cause of complaint 
in the immediate future. 

The Directors stronglyobjected to Wellesley’s appoint¬ 
ment of his brother Henry as Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Ceded Provinces, as a ‘‘virtual supersession of the 
just rights” of their servants. On August 19, 1802, they 
directed that he should be removed forthwith. Their de* 
sjoatch, however, was disallowed by the Board of Control 
who prohibited them from expressing at present any 
decision upon the appointment. They also reduced the 
allowances paid to Colonel Arthur Wellesley as Governor 
of Mysore. Their attitude was deeply resented by the 
Governor-General as equivalent to a charge of nepotism 
against him. The Directors had no doubt technical right 
on their side, at least as regards the first appointment, for 
such offices, by Act of Parliament, were reserved for the 
covenanted servants of the Company. Wellesley, how¬ 
ever, was able to show' that his brother had accepted the 
office and its burdensome duties without any higher salary 
than the one he was already receiving as private secretary. 
He was furious with the action of the Court in reducing 
his brother Arthur’s emoluments, and declared that they 
“ have offered me the most direct, marked and disgusting 
personal indignity. The real objects ot this appointment 
were so obvious that I confess myself to have viewed the 
disapprobation of the Directors merely as an additional 
symptom of their disordered temper.” 1 

Wellesley had a right to be angry, for, apart from the 
fact that he did not deny to his brothers the appointments 



1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. v, p. 57. 
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lat ttieir pre-eminent abilities justified, he had shown 
himself determined to keep up the high standard in such 
matters that Cornwallis had set. There is not the slightest 
trace throughout his whole period of office, of any in¬ 
dulgence to friends, or the friends of friends, in the ques¬ 
tion of patronage. He had announced his policy in a letter 
written to Sir Chichester Forteseuc when informing the 
latter that he was probably to be offered the governor- 
generalship : “ The first idea that may naturally occur 
to you will be that your nephew should accompany me 
to India : that is, however, impossible. I mean to take 
nobody but my brother Henry and not even to encumber 
myself with a single engagement from Europe. There is 
no other chance of discharging my duty honestly. Your 
nephew will be appointed a writer [the lowest grade in 
the Company’s sendee] next season, I hope to Bengal ; 
and when he arrives in India, in a regular manner, I will 
give him every encouragement and assistance ; and if 
he deserves it (not otherwise) I will take care that he shall 
rise as quickly as the regulations of the Company’s service 
and the attention due to the merit of others will permit ; 
more I will not do for my own brother ; nor would I 
accept this high station, unless I were assured of my 
possessing firmness enough to govern the British Empire 
in India without favour or affection to a human being 
either in Europe or Asia. The integrity of my own char¬ 
acter in such a government is the best provision which I 
can make for any branch of my family, and if that were 
not good policy as well as morality, I have vanity enough 
to be resolved to sacrifice every consideration (but the 
public interest) to the preservation of a just and well 
founded fame.” 1 Five months later he writes to his 
brother William : “ I have already obtained, by my 
abstinence from jobbing the appointment of my suite, the 
1 British Museum. Addit. MSS. 37,416, fol. 3. 
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warm approbation and full confidence o' the Court of 
Directors ” ; and, with prophetic insight, he adds : “ My 
only apprehension is, lest they should expect from me 
more than I may find it practicable to perform.” 1 

Besides all other reasons, Wellesley was lonely in India. 
In a letter to a friend he describes his daily routine. He 
rides before breakfast, and then from 8.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
remains at work, unless he goes to Council, or to church 
on Sundays. At five o’clock he went for a drive, and dined 


at six. “No constitution here,” he continues, “can bear 


the sun in the middle ot the day . . . nor the labour of 
business in the evening. After dinner therefore nobody 
attempts to write or read. . . . Thus in the evening I have 
no alternative but the society of my subjects or solitude. 
The former is so vulgar, ignorant, rude, familiar, and 
stupid, as to be disgusting and intolerable; especially 
the ladies, not one of whom by the bye is even decently 
goodlooking. The greatest inconvenience however arises 
from the ill-bred familiarity of the general manners.” 
There follow some severe strictures on the methods of 


his predecessor, with whose whole way of life Wellesley 
would be out of sympathy. This evil is due “ to the 
folly of having placed Sir John Shore in the government 
general. His low birth, vulgar manners, and eastern 
habits, as well as his education in the Company’s 
service, his natural shyness and awkwardness, added to 
indolence, timidity, and bad health, contributed to relax 
every spring of this government from one extremity of 
the empire to the other ; and at the seat ol the 
government established a systematical degradation of 
the person, dignity and authority of the Governor- 
General. This is the true character of the last govern¬ 
ment ; never did there exist in India one more inefficient 
in its control over the subordinate presidencies, more 

1 British Museum. Addit. Ai&S.) 37 > 4 I ^> 
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careless or timid with respect to all our foreign relations, 
more incorrect and even partial with respect to the 
distribution of patronage, nor (to complete the picture) 
one so little feared or respected by any branch of the 
civil or military service or by any description of natives or 
Europeans residing at the very seat of the supreme power. 
All this is quite for your private information. The effect 
of this state of things on my conduct has been to compel 
me to entrench myself within forms and ceremonies, to 
introduce much state into the whole appearance of my 


establishments and household, and to expel all approaches 
tp familiarity, and to exercise my authority with a degree 
of vigour and strictness nearly amounting to severity. At 
the same time I endeavour as much as is compatible with 
the duties imposed on me by the remissness of Sir John 
Shore, to render my table pleasant to those whom 1 admit 


to it and to be easy of access to everybody. I am resolved 
to encounter the task of effecting a thorough reform in 
private manners here, without which the time is not 
distant when the Europeans settled in Calcutta will 
control the government if they do not overturn it. My 
temper and character are now perfectly understood ; 
and while I remain, no man will venture hiscere vocem, 
who has not made up his mind to grapple instantly 
with the whole force of government.” 1 Again he writes 
to Grenville in 1799 : “ It is not possible to give an idea 
of the pleasure which I receive from your letters in this 
magnificent solitude, where I stalk about like a Royal 
Tiger, without even a friendly jackal to soothe the 
severity of my thoughts. . . . But although I feel the 
perpetual misery of solitude, excepting my brother having 
no resource of society, and having (except him) left 
everything that is dear and valuable to me in England, 


1 Historical MSS. Commission. Manuscripts of J. B. Fortescvc, Esq., at 
Drop more, vol. iv, p. 383. 
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my sceptre is not otherwise burdensome to me ; nor am 
I afraid to wield it.” 1 

The loss of friends both by distance and death weighed 
upon him as it has weighed, and will weigh, upon many 
in that Land of Regrets. On March 9, 1800, he wrote : 
“ I have written to Dundas earnestly pressing to be allowed 
to return home in January, 1801 ; I shall then have been 
above three years absent from England, and above two 
and a half actually in India. . . . The truth is that I 
cannot support a longer absence from my family and 
friends. In one of my letters to you I thought I had recon¬ 
ciled myself to my splendid exile ; but with the sound of 
triumph and honour all around me, and with the affecta¬ 
tion of satisfaction and happiness, this proud Governor- 
General 

Spem vultu simulat, premit altum corde dolorem. 


. . . I have lost many valuable friends. ... In this 
country the cry of death is for ever in one’s ears ; and it is 
too shocking to stand long when it proceeds from friends 
and companions and when no voice of comfort is to be 
heard. For God’s sake release me, and let me embark, 
emeritus, in January 1801.” 3 

Wellesley finally tendered his resignation on January 1, 
1802, and again in March and October of the same year. 
He had spoken of his desire to do so in a letter to Adding¬ 
ton in October 1801 : “The Directors have been per¬ 
mitted to treat me in a manner which would have entirely 
destroyed the authority of a Governor-General of less 
personal influence and less determination ; and which 
eventually may affect my means of concluding affairs in 
the same tone which I have hitherto preserved without 
variation.” Wellesley felj the Court of Directors were 


1 Historical MSS. Commission. Manuscripts qf J. B. ForUscut , Esq., at 
Dropmore, vol. iv., p. 474. s Idem, vol. vi, p. 159. 
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getting altogether too powerful : “ Feeling my personal 
authority to be deeply wounded ; viewing the govern¬ 
ment of India at home to be falling rapidly into the hands 
of the Directors and foreseeing the relaxation of the 
necessary control of the Crown (on which I have always 
relied) and the consequent violation of all vigour, confi¬ 
dence, and dignity in the government which I hold, 1 am 
anxious to retire before I can be compelled to become the 
instrument of my own disgrace.” If he could have a free 
liand, he would be willing to continue for another two or 
three years, but . “ I believe the Court of Directors to be 
too strong for the government at home ; and I cannot 
suppose Mr. Dundas to retain any power of controlling 
them, after having accepted (very properly, I think) a 
pension from the Company.” 1 

In a later letter to Addington of January 1802 he says 
that “ a due consideration of the relation in which I stand 
towards the Court of Directors . . . and a sense of the 
propriety of observing a submissive and respectful deport¬ 
ment in all my official communication with the Court 
have induced me to abstain from any official record of the 
real and efficient causes of my resignation.” Those causes 
are : the Directors’ want of confidence, theii disap pr oval 
of important measures, the order to reduce our military 
strength, the order to reduce salaries (if the Directors 
really think he is capable of allowing Madras to give his 
brother an excessive salary, they “ ought to remove Col. 
Wellesley from his command and me from my govern¬ 
ment ”), orders to the subordinate Presidencies |o_act 
independently. Above all, he resented the interference of 
the Directors in appointing or removing his colleagues. 
The proceedings relating to the resignation of Lord Clive 
and the removal of Webbe were “ the most immediate 
causes of my resignation. ... I consider Mr. Webbe to 
1 British Museum. Addit. MSS. 37,28a, fol. 266# 
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^Nbe the most distinguished public servant in a subordin' 
situation in India.” Yet he was recalled without any 
previous intimation, without any public charge. He had 
been the implacable, indefatigable, and irresistible foe of 
the corrupt system of intrigue and peculation at Madras. 
But the Directors supposed he had obtained too much 
influence with Lord Clive : “ Mr. Webbe is removed 
because he possesses a large share of the confidence of the 
Governor of Fort St. George and because he adds to that 
crime the accumulated guilt of possessing an equal share 
of the confidence, respect and esteem of the Governor- 
General.” 1 

But ministers were not yet prepared to let Wellesley go. 
(Dastlereagh wrote to Pitt : “ I own I feel most extremely 
anxious that we may succeed in keeping him there for 
another year, being thoroughly persuaded that, peace 
now being made, the energy of his mind would pursue 
the principle of retrenchment as ardently as it has done 
othe>- more animating considerations during the war.” 
* The new acquisitions, he continued, were not sufficiently 
■ consolidated to be entrusted to new and inexperienced 
| hands. “ There is much indisposition in the Court to Lord 
Wellesley . . . nothing can have been more unpleasant 
than the tone in which the Despatches have been written 
during the last year on both sides.” 2 Castlereagh’s task of 
peacemaker we may be sure was no easy one ; a little 
later, referring to the treaty with Oudh and Henry 
Wellesley’s appointment, he wrote to Dundas : “ I can 
assure you it has not been altogether an easy task to recon¬ 
cile our friends in Leadcnhall Street to these measures.” 3 
Even the Directors, though they had carped against 
Wellesley and his policy so long, had perhaps not expected 
to be taken so seriously. “ Though we have been under the 


1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. iii, pp. iv to xli. 
* India Office. Home Series Misc . 504, pp. i-a. 
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necessity,’’ they wrote, “ of differing from our govern¬ 
ments abroad in some material points . . . it is impossible 
for us not to feel and to acknowledge the zeal and ability 
which the Governor-General has displayed in the general 
management and superintendence of our afFairs.” They,* 
therefore desired him to remain in office till January 1804 : 
“ Beyond this period we shall not feel ourselves justified 
in calling upon his Lordship to yield to our interest the 
desire which he may naturally feel of returning to 
Europe.” 1 By this time in England Pitt had, retired from 
office owing to the refusal of George, ,III to consent to 
Catholic Emancipation after the passage of the Act of 
Union with Ireland, and had been succeeded by Adding¬ 
ton. Wellesley had already informed Addington that he 
would retain his office if the ministry would give him 
their confidence. Addington wrote in friendly terms, and 
Wellesley ac^gjpjLed the proposa] of the Court of Directors. 

1 British Museum. Addit. MSS. 13,393, pp. 93-4. 
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CHAPTER XVII 




THE TREATY OF BASSEIN AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 


S o far, as we have seen, the Maratha powers had not, 
since Wellesley’s accession to office, come into very 
close contact with the British government. While other 
Indian states had been conquered or mediatized, the great 
belt of the dominions of the Peishwa, the Gaikwar, Sindhia, 
Holkar, and the Raja of Berar,stretching across India from 
the western to the eastern seas, still remained ijgjfcct. It 
must have been evident to all that sooner or later the ex¬ 
panding power of Great Britain must make contact with 
the Maratha confederacy. Wellesley, indeed, had on more, 
than one occasion made offers to them to enter his system 
“ of defensive alliance and mutual guarantee ”—for in¬ 
stance, in njgk x 7Q9, and 1800 to the Peishwa, and in 
j8oi to Sindhia. But, so far, these advances had met with 
no response. “ Hitherto,” he wrote in 1800, “ either the 
capricious temper of Baji Rao, or some remains of the 
characteristic jealousy of the nation with regard to foreign 
relations have frustrated my object and views.” 1 Grant 
Duff considers that Wellesley had shown his hajud too 
clearly ; u the haste with which the Marquis Wellesley 
expected his agents to push on his system, evinced an 
anxiety which retarded his object at Poona, where the 
Resident prognOvSticated that it would never be accom¬ 
plished, until Baji Rao had found that all his schemes were 
fallacious.” 2 

The position, dierefore, at present was that the British 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. ii, p. 273. 

8 J. Grant Duff, History of the Makrattas, Bombay, 1863, vol. iii, p. 138. 
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merit had gradually moved their frontier^ forward 
over conquered territory or allied states, now made almost 
wholly dependent, until they everywhere marched with 
the boundary line of Maratha dominions, but for the 
moment relations between the two powers were peaceful. 
It must have seemed to many that there were excellent 
reasons for maintaining this static condition. Our ex¬ 
pansion in the last few years had surely been rapid enough. 
Time was needed to assimilate and absorb our new 
acquisitions. The Maratha pqwers seemed, to outward 
view at any rate, to have better prospects of permanency 
and stability, and to be governed by abler rulers than those 
Indian states which had proved unable to resist our 
advance. But in December 1802 the whole position was 
radically altered, as it were in a moment, by the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Bassein. 

The causes leading up to this epoch-making event must 
now be summarized. Undoubtedly the most important 
was the death of thq shrewd old statesman, Nana Earna vis, 
at Poona in March iBog. “With him,” wrote Captain 
Palmer, the British Resident at that capital, with prophetic 
truth, “ departed all the wisdom and moderation ot the 
Maratha Government.” 1 To this in$n more than any 
other had been due the stubborn front, repellent but not 
provocative, that the Maratha powers had so long pre¬ 
sented to British ambiliqjrs. It was he who had resisted 
so successfully the attempts of the Bombay government, 
allied with the Pretender Raghoba, to force their proUgi 
upon the throne of Poona in the time of Warren Hastings. 
It was he who had obliged Hastings to bq content with the 
rc-estabiishment of the status quo of thg Treaty of §aJIoye. 
It was he who had succeeded in entering the alliguice 
formed by Cornwallis against Tippu Sultan with the 
maximum of reward gained, and a minimum of assistance 

1 Grant Duff, History of the A fahrxttas, vol. iii, p. 135. 
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rendered. It was he who at the Battle of Kharda banded 
together for the last time every power of the Maratha 
confederacy to overthrow the Nizam. And, finally, it was 
he who, during the first three years of WeMesIey’s govern¬ 
ment, had succeeded in keeping fiis country still detached 
from, and yet 'in amicahle^ relation witli, the British 
government. His ability in dealing with the turbulent 
feudatories of his master the Peishwa had been equally 
conspicuous. He had been at least a match for the great 
Mahadaji Sindhia, who never ventured to quarrel with 
him openly, arid he maintained his own position at Poona 
against a crowd of rivals and intriguers. fiis life-work had 
been at all costs to maintain in some form the solidarity 
of the Maratha confederacy, and the hegemony, in that 
confederacy, of Poona ; and in regard to the East India 
Company, to prevent their^pencfjrating his dominions just 
because he had such a keen insight into their capacity and 
strength. “ He was,” says Gruiu D,ufF, “ certainly a r great 
statesman ... he is entitled to the high praise of having 
acted with the feelings and sincerity of a patriot.” At 
the same time he had always been a great barrier to any 
alliance with the English : “he respected tire English, 
admired their sincerity and the vigour of their govern¬ 
ment ; but as political enemies, no one regarded them 
with more jealousy and alarm.” 1 He had, however, kept 
faith, and at the end of his life foresaw the troubles that 
were to come. Palmer wrote in February 1799 that 
Nana Farnavis lamented “ on this and every other 
measure of importance the unexampled irresolution and 
procrastination of Baji Rao, who, in every instance of 
arrangement and preparation made in conformity to 
his own resolutions and orders, hesitated and delayed 
execution for ten, twelve or fifteen days without any 
change of circumstances, or assigning any reasons for 

1 Grant DufT, History of tht Mahr alias , vol. iii, pp. 133-4. 
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indecision.” He reminded the British representative 
“ that when lie [Nana Farnavis] possessed real power 
in the administration of this state, he had faithfully 
performed every engagement entered into with the 
Company, and that his disposition (he said) in the 
present juncture was the same but his authority and 
influence were very different.” 1 


After Nana’s death the fore gs of disruption, which he 
had so long controlled, broke out. Daulat Rao Sindhia 
and Jeswant Rao Holkar entered upon a fierce struggle 
to decide which of the two was to control the Peishwa. 
Sindhia at first prevailed, ancTBaji Raokecame little more 
than a stale prisoner niliis hands. It was clearty revealed 
that, whatever the issue might be, the independent power 
of Poona was a thing of the past, and that it was only the 
astute diplomacy, untiring skill, and never-ceasing vigi¬ 
lance of the old Brahmin minister that had kept the 
Peishwa’s power intact at all, But Sindhia was not long 
to enjoy his victory. There was at this time a remarkable 
recrudescence in the power and position of Holkar, and 
on October 23, 1802, that chieftain defeated a combined 
army of the Peishwa aiul Sipdbi^ at Poona. It is notice¬ 
able, as showing the penetrative force which a Western 
always exerts over an Eastern power, that Holkar’3 forces 
in this campaign were mainly commanded by British 
officers—Vickers, Harding, and Armstrong. The Peishwa 
fled, ultimately in a British ship, to Bassein. Holkar, who 
acted for the time with extraordinary moderation, se,L upon 
the thrope a young man named Wmag^ J^ao, the son of 
Amrut Rao, who was the adopted son of Raghoba. 
Amrut Jlap had himself declined the peishwaship, though 
he agreed to act as chief minister for his ownjjou. Barry 
Close, the British Resident at Poona, left that city on 
November 20, 1802, in spite of the earnest efforts of 


1 India Office MSS. Home Series Miscellaneous , 482, pp. 149-30. 
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and Amrut Rao to persuade him to stay. Both 
chieftains expressed their desire for friendship with the 
British government and declared that they wished to 
ask the advice of the Resident on the present situation of 
affairs. 

The Peishwa, from Bassein, applied for help to Welles¬ 
ley. In his extremity he offered to accept all those terms 
for a subsidiary alliance which he had hitherto declined. 
It may here perhaps be mentioned that m j8oi, when it 
was clear that his power was in danger from the rivalry of 
Sindhia and Holkar, he had himself come forward with 
the proposal of subsidizing British troops, but he stipu¬ 
lated that the forces should remain within the Company’s 
territories till they were wanted, and he offered only to 
surrender territory which was unsuitable to us. Wellesley 
declared that, by this arrangement, the Peishwa would 
derive the benefit of our support without becoming subject 
to our control. He had then offered the Peishwa alliance 
on the ordinary terms, which the latter had declined. 

When the refugee Peishwa made his unconditional 
appeal for help, there were several courses open to the 
Governor-General. In the first place he might have 
followed the policy of non-intervention, declined to inter¬ 
fere in a domestic question of the Maratha confederacy, 
and contented himself with taking means to protect the 
•frontier of his ally, the Nizam/In this case no doubt 
Sindhia would have attempted to restore Baji Rao, now 
more than ever dependent upon him, and an internecine 
Maratha civil war would have resulted. Lord Castlercagh 
afterwards hinted at such a possibility in his despatch of 
March 4, 1804 : “ I can conceive, if Holkar and Sindhia 
had been suffered to reduce each other, before a treaty 
had been proposed to the Peishwa, that a broader con¬ 
nection might have been formed.” 1 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. v, Supplement, p. 308. 
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secondly, he might have accepted the revolution and 
supported Holkar’s candidate! There was, in appearance 
at any rate, a good deal to be said for this course. Holkar 
himself did everything he could to obtain the sanction, 
and gain the support, of the British Resident. Baji Rao 
had already proved himself cowardly, treacherous and 
utterly worthless, while Amrut Rao, who would have been 
the real ruler of the state!, was by common consent a very 


ttble man. Arthur Wellesley described him as “ the ablest 
Maratha in the civil affairs of the Empire.” A further 
advantage of this solution was that the Raja of Bcrar 
would have supported it. 

The third possible course was the one afterwards 
suggested by Lord Castlereagh—namely,,that the British 
might have welcomed the Peishwa hospitably, and agreed 
to help him against the rebel Holkar, provided that the 
other members of the confederacy, the Gaik war of Barod a 


t he R aja p f Bc rar and Sindhia, would co-operate in his 
restoration. *" 

The fourth and last course was the one that was 
actually followed—namely, to accept the Peishwa’s request 
and engage to restore him to his throne. 

We may now consider the motives which probably 
swayed Wellesley in his decision. As r eg ards the first of 
the suggested courses jopened to him, a policy of non-i 
i ntervention was , of course, contrary to . 1 ■ 

He would have intensely disliked the ungenerous task of 
refusing the Peishwa’s appeal for help. He would prob¬ 
ably have argued that merely to guard the frontier of the 
Nizam would have meant that in the end we should have 
been drawn into the contest, without the advantage of 
having been able to occupy any of the forward strategic 
positions, frle was debarred front-acc epting the secon d 
course b e yithhis u gh a. 

t angled political situatio n, he reco gnized that “ the power 
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ot<feswant Rao Holkar possessed no solid foundation 
the justice of his cause, in popular opinion, or in the extent 
of political or military resource.” 1 No doubt, too, Barry 
Close would report the scene of rapine, extortion and 
outrage which had opened in Poona before he tell it. 
i The objection to the third course was a practical one, that 
the attempt to restore the Peishwa with the help ot the 
j other loyal Maratha feudatories would have meant em- 
' barking upon a whole series of diplomatic negotiations, 

1 which would have been used simply by the powers con¬ 
cerned to spin out and complicate the whole problem. 

The idea of a treaty fitted in exactly with Wellesley’s 
desire to complete, centralize and focus the whole system 
of subsidiary alliances. All the Maratha powers concerned, 
as he says, had now appealed to the British government 
—the Peishwa for help to recover his throne ; Sindhia 
for British co-operation in carrying out the restoration ; 
Holkar, that we would recognize the status quo ; Bcrar, 
that we would not forget his reversionary claim to the 
rajaship of Satara. “ This crisis of affairs,” Wellesley 
wrote, “ appeared to me to afford the most favourable 
opportunity for the complete establishment of the interests 
of the British power in the Maratha empire.” 3 He saw 
clearly before him the chance of putting the coping-stone 
to the elaborate political edifice he had so laboriously 
erected, and he speaks of himself as “ desirous of compre¬ 
hending the principal branches ot the Maratha empire 
in a general system of defensive alliance and guarantee, 
on the basis of the engagements so happily concluded with 

His Highness the Nizam.” 4 

The Treaty of Bassein 5 was signed on December 31, 
1802. It was constructed after the latest and most 

1 Martin, WelUslrfs Despatches , voL in, p. 6. 
a Grant Duff, History of the Mohr altos , vol. iii, PP* 159 * 6 °' 

3 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. iii, p. 6. 
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roved model of subsidiary alliances, The most im¬ 
portant provisions were : (i) The subsidiary force was to 
consist of five battalions and to be stationed within the 
Peishwa’s territory "in perpetuity. (2) For its support 
various territories producing revenues of 26 lacs were 
surrendered. A year later, by a supplementary^treaty, 
these districts were exchanged for territory in Bundel- 
xhand, as a rectification of frontiers convenient to both 
parties. (3) The Company was to control the Peishwa’s 
relation with other states, and more especially to act as 
arbitrator in any disputes, existing or future, with the 
Nizam. This was, as Grant Duff’observes, “ a sacrifice on 
his part greater than the English authorities seem ever to 
have fully understood, or at all events appreciated.” 1 
The plains of Hyderabad had always been the hereditary 
plundering-ground of the Marathas of the west, and no 
doubt the Peishwa lost both material wealth and political 
prestige, when he let them pass out of the range of his 
predatory hordes. (4) The Peishwa was to take no 
Europeans into his service without the leave of the British 
government. (5) The subsidiary force was to be at all 
times ready for the due correction of his subjects and 
dependents and the overawing and chastising of rebels or 
exciters of disturbance. This clause was afterwards severely 


criticized as giving legal sanction to the employment of 
British troops in the work of oppression. 

The Treaty of Bassein was different from all other sub¬ 
sidiary treaties in the fact that, theoretically at any rate, 
the Company had bound itself to control and protect, not 
a state, but a federation of states. There was now wijjiin 
the Indian sub-cg*tinent no fir^fc-ratc pftwe r out vie th e 
system of mutual alliance and guarantee. This, however, 
would only be true in fact, if the Gaikwar, Sindhia, Holkar 
and Berar were prepared to admit that the Peishwa, as 

1 Grant Duff, History of the MahralUxSy voK iii, p. 161. 
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„ead of the league, had power to act for them and commit 
them to the obligations of the treaty, That this was fully 
recognized at the time can be seen by the strong words of 
George Barlow, the Secretary to Government m 1803 : 

“ it is absolutely necessary for the defeat of these (i.e. 
French) designs, that no native state should be left to exist 
in India, which is not upheld by the British power, or the 
political conduct of which is not under its absolute control. 
The restoration of the head of the Maratha empire to his 
government through the influence of the British power, in 
fact, has placed all the remaining states of India in this 
dependent relation to the British government.” 1 “ The 
system adopted by his Lordship,” wrote John Malcolm, 

“ and approved by the authorities in England, must have 
been faulty and incomplete” without the Treaty ol 
Bassein,“in as much as its tendency would have been to ex¬ 
cite the jealousy without weakening the power, or dividing 
the interests of the different states of the Maratha nation. 

The importance of the treaty has generally been recog¬ 
nized by historians as well as by contemporaries. “JU 
was vfithout question,” says Dean Hutton, “ a..step 
which changed cnty-ely the footing oq which we stood in 
Western India. It'trebled the English responsibilities in 
an instant.” 3 Mr. Sidney J. Owen writes “ Previously 
there existed a British Empire in India ; the Treaty gave 
the Company the Empire oj India.’ 1 Sir Alfred .Lyall 
points out that after this date Wellesley’s “ subsidiary 
troops were encamped at t ht e capitals of the four great 
Indian powers which had been our political rivals, at 
Mysore, Hyderabad, Lucknow, and Poona. 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. ih» P- 187* 

a British Museum. Addit. MSX 13,59 2 * P- 77* 

3 vv. H. Hutton (Dean of Winchester), The Marquess Wellesley . . . 

Rulers of India series. Oxford, 1893. y 

4 Owen, Wellington's Despatches, Introduction, p. xlvi. 

6 Sir A. G. Lvail, British Dominion in India , p. 250. 
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CRITICISM AND DEFENCE OF 
THE TREATY OF BASSEIN 

T ime most searching contemporary criticism of the policy 
of the treaty is that contained in a paper entitled 
“ Observations on the Treaty of Bassein,” 1 which was 
forwarded to Lord Wellesl ey for his consideration by Lord 
Castlercagh, The successor, in May 1801, of Dundas as 
President of the Board of Control. The paper, though un¬ 
signed, was soon recognized to be the work of Castlereagh 
himself, for it bore every evidence of his mind and style. 
We may indeed say of itthat it is the work of a statesman 
of the highest capacitor who, in this particular instance, 
is dealing with matters which have hitherto lain some¬ 
what outside his normal scope and view. It was impossible, 
of course, that Castlereagh should yet be altogether at 
home with Indian problems, or that he should not slip 
into errors in dealing with details, but he brings the sug¬ 
gestive comments of a fresh mind to the facts which he 
surveys, and it must have been difficult for Wellesley- 
even if he hdd desired to do so, and we have no reason 
to suppose that he did— to resent{ so moderate, s9.rca.s0n- 
able and so urbane a criticism of his policy. Wellesley 
handed it over to his broth er Ar thur to be answered, and 
with that answer I shall deal in due course. Lord 
Brougham, when man) years afterwards, in 1837, he sent 
to Wellesley a copy of h s article in the Edinburgh Review 
on the latter’s Indian administration, wrote : “ In passing, 

I have done justice to Castlereagh, who behaved well and 
I may say ably 4 this paper does him considerable credit, 

1 Martin, Wellesley s Despatches. voL v, pp. 303-18. 
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though he is so entirely wrong that it hardly required so 
very excellent an ansvyer as the Dukc’§ * to make minced 
meat of lunp’ 1 2 In the review article itself he referred to 
Gastlereagh’s “ very able paper,” and added an interesting 
comment: “ It is a singular circumstance, and strikingly 
illustrates the evils of governing vast dominions on the 
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other side of the globe, that Lord Castlereagh states all his 
. doubts and objections, in March 1804, to the policy which 
had been pursued from the latter end of 1802, but had 
been resolved upon, both in this country and in India, 
long before ; that his Lordship gives, as the reason for not 
having earlier stated, or indeed been aware of those 
objections, his having been prevented from leading the 
long series of the negotiations with the court of Poona by 
4 a variety of other important subjects upon his attention,’ 
during the eighteen months he had been in office, until 
the letters just received ‘ announced the probability ol 
a rupture with the Marathas ’ ; and, that long before 
his statement, with the suggestions which he grounds upon 
it as fit to guide the Indian negotiations, could reach 
Calcutta—nay, before the statement was committed to 
paper in Downing Street—the Maratha war had broken 
out; had been prosecuted, by a scries of the most signal 
victories, to a successful conclusion ; and had been closed 
by a treaty of peace, signed 30 December, 1803,—Lord 
Castlercagh’s paper being despatched, 4 March, 1804.’ 3 
y' Lord Castlereagh sets himself to examine first the 
abstract policy that has been aimed at, secondly the ques¬ 
tion how far it has been judiciously pursued, and whether 
the Governor-General, in conclud’ lg the treaty at all, has 
exceeded his legal authority. He begins by the statement 
that “ the British power in India is too firmly consolidated 


1 l.e, the reply drawn up by Arthur Wellesley quoted infru> pp. 199-202. 

51 Wellesley Papers , voh ii, p. 33f,. 

3 Edinburgh Review , vol. Lxvi, {». 153. 
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ind the prospect of attack from anv quqr n ter tod 
tffotc, to justify us in prudence in risking a war, with 
a view of providing against a danger merely speculative.” 1 
He hints that the (danger of a french Maratha alliance was 
not very imminent. The idea upon which the treaty was 
concluded seems to have been founded upon the con¬ 
nection formed by Lord Cornwallis’s treaty between the 
Company, the Marathas'ancf the ftizam for the conquest 
of Mysore, but the fall of Mysore and the extinction of 
French influence both there and in Hyderabad has placed 
the Maratha question on entirely new grounds. The 
Marathas have always shown a great repugnance to the 
British connection. They avoided it as long as they had 
any free choice in the matter. The Pei.shwa especially 
had always resisted the idea of a subsidiary force being 
stationed withmlus dominions. It is'doubtful whether it 
was wise to seek alliance with the Marathas with such 
unremitting anxiety ; we might surely have shown more 
reserve. He suggests that it may be necessary either to 
abandon the connection or to modify it : “ It appears 
hopeless to attempt to govern the Maratha empire t hrough 
a feeble and perhaps disaffected Pcishwa. The military 
power of the state of Poona is at present inconsiderable.” 2 
The Marathas, says Castlereagh truly, “ have hitherto 
respected our territory ” ; they “ have never in any 
instance commenced hostilities against us. When by 
taking part in their internal disputes we have been at war 
with any of the Maratha states, they have always availed 
themselves of the first opening for peace, and have shown 
forbearance and human ity to $ Brit isk army. more than 
once, when in difficulty.” 3 

What inducements, he asks shrewdly, can we offer to 
the Marathas ? “ To talk to them of the advantage of our 

1 Martin, Writes ley's Despatches, vol. v, p. 303. 

2 Idertiy p. 306. 3 ldem> p. 307. 
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uarantee for preserving the peace of Hindustan, assumes 
that the genius of their government is industrious and 
pacific, instead of being predatory and warlike. . . . We 
not only place fc^ie Peishwa as a prey out of their reach, but 
we declare our purpose is to prevent them from plundering 
each other.” 1 (Jilastlereagh goes on to state that in his 
judgement the bepef^t as well as the necessity, of a Maratha 
connection have in the last few years been always ovgr- 
rajtssl.'dle suggests, as already mentioned, that if Ho]kar 
and Sindhia had been allowed to reduce each other, a 
broader connection might have been formed. Perhaps our 
safest line would have been to receive the Peishwa kindly 
and have professed a disposition to assist the other 
Maratha powers in restoring him to his throne. Had we 
remained with our armies on the frontiers pledgcxl to 
neither party, both would have competed for our aid. If 
a subsidiary treaty was to be made at all, it should have 
been one in which the subsidiary force is not stationed 
within the ally's territory : “ Much of my difficulty would 
be removed by our connection being so far simplified as 
to confine it to a mere support upon requisition.” 4 We 
should even discourage the Peishwa as much as possible 
from applying for this force. Wellesley’s policy gives us 
the Peishwa alone, while it commits us to hostility with 
the three greater^, ipilitaiy po^f s of the Empire. The 
tingehad eqjnc, jn Gastlereagh’s judgement, to .stay our 
hand in India “ We have risen to an extent of possession 
and authority which can no longer be safely permitted to 
rest on any other foundation than our own intrinsic 
strength, . . . we should now be studious to give to our 
counsels a complexion of moderation and forbearance.” 3 
Gastlereagh especially deprecated the Iwelltli article of the 
treaty which bound tlm r JPdsh\y^Jo accept our arbitration 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. v, p. 307. 

2 Idem, p. 316. 3 Idem , p. 314. 
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jtsputes vvitb other powers r “ Much of my doubt 
. policy of the Maratha connection however modified 
arises from an apprehension cf its tendency to involve us 
too much in the endless and complicated distractions of 
that turbulent Empire.” 1 

Finally, Castlereagh discusses the question whether 
Wellesley has legally exceeded his pow er.! The clause "in 
Pitt’s Act of 1784 anil in the Charter Renewal Act of 1793 
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“gives him no authority to conclude any treaty 


binding the Company to guarantee the territories of any 
state, unless that state shall at the same time bind itself 
to support the Company in a war then actually existing, 
or in the case of preparations then making for war against 
the Company. The Treaty of Bassein does not fall within 
the scope of this clause. But on the other hand, Wellesley’s 
action was borne out by the ins tr uctions lie had recei ve d 
from home of September io, 1800. Castlereagh considers 
this in great detail, where we need not follow him, and 
concludes that “ Lord Wellesley might reasonably con¬ 
sider himself as authorized to pursue the course he took.” 2 v " 
As I have mentioned, the Governor-General asked his, 
brother to draw up a paper in answer to these criticisms. 3 j 
Arthur Wellesley complied with this request, and he 
obviously did not re alize, or was not told, or possibly pre¬ 
ferred to ignore the fact, that Ca stlereagh was the author 
of them, for he r efers to the w rite r throughout as “ the 
anonymous observer.” He begins by the statement that 
much of the writer’s reasoning k.to bp attributed, iaijis 
erroneous view of jhe political ^ate : “ the 

necessity of guarding against. French influence wa$ one 
, of the principal causes of the Treaty, o f B a sse in.” 4 This 
•‘contention is developed at great length, and it is main¬ 
tained that Castlereagh consistently underrated the 


1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches> vol. v, p. 316. 
8 idem, pp. 318-37. 


2 Idem , p. 314 . 
4 Idem, p. 319. 
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French peril. The taking of the Nizam under the^pnv 
lection of the Company in rgpo made it probable that 
sooner or later there would be war with the Marathas. It 
was - c L. a . V0 * c ^, war ’ :ir,f l no t because he exaggerated the 
importance of a connection with them, that Wellesley 
made his repeated oJfos to the Marathas. The'unju.st 
claims of the Marathas over the Nizam’s territory were 
only dormant. It was certain that ultimately these claims 
would be asserted in arms and that, unless the British came 
to his assistance, the Nizam could only repel the attack 
upon him by maintaining French-trained battalions. 

There was at least a possibility that the treaty arrange¬ 
ments might be upheld without war ; but if Sindhia went 


to war, the conflict would be of less extent and difficulty 
than that in which the Company must sooner or later have 
been involved with the whole : Maratha nation. The seat 
of it would be the territories of our enemies instead of our 
own. As to Castlereagh’s suggestion that armies should 
have been merely collected on the frontier to watch pro¬ 
ceedings, Arthur Wellesley comments dryly : “ I cannot 
exactly discern the object of assembling the army upon the 
frontier, if it was to do nothing. The most expensive article 
in India is an army in the field ; and the most useless is 
;one destined to act upon the defensive.” 1 


All the Maratha powers pressed the Governor-General 
to interfere in their affairs. The dose of the year 1802 was 
the most favourable period that had ever occurred for an 
alliance with the Peishwa without war. There was no time 
for delay : “ In all military operations, but particularly in 
India, time is^eycrything ; and I am decidedly of opinion 
that, if we had not seized the opportunity, which was 
taken, the march to Poona would never have been 


effected.’ 3 There would have been great difficulty in 
acting along with the other Maratha powers ag.iinst 
1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. v, p. 326. 2 Idem , p. 328. 
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in the manner suggested. Sin.dliiu>'ouldhavch»d 
'^tcrigree to measures the direct object, of which was to 
take the Nizam out of his .xqjjch. Besides negotiations 
would have taken too loijg ; the ultimate result would 
probably have been the combination of all the Maratha 
powers to attack the Company and Hyderabad : “ In 
respect to a concert, the anonymous observer forgets the 
difficulty and length of every communication with the 
chief who was to be a party to the concert.” 1 There was 
really no ground for hope that any of (he great chiefs 
would consent to any arrangement that would place the 
Peishwa at Poona out of their reach, and nothing short of 
such art arrangement would answer our purpose. 

Arthur Wellesley didjiot agree that the offers of the 
Peishwa were not a ccep t ed be cause the Governor i nsis ted 
that troops should be p osted in his territ ory And in any 
case, “ 1 can have no doubt respecting the expediency, as 
a military question, of establishing the subsidiary force 
within the Peishwa’s territories.” % Finally, as regards the 
twelfth article of the treaty, it is c< the bond of jpcaqc to 
India. It is this which renders the Treaty really defeusive, 
and mattes the Governor-General really responsible for 
every war in which the British may be engaged.” 3 Arthur 
Wellesley adds a reflection based on real insight into 
national psychology—Castlercagh misapprehends the 
genius of Eastern governments : u Tliey have no regular 
established system, the effect of which is to protect the 
weak against the strong ; on the contrary, the object of 
each of them separately, and of all of them collectively, is 
to destroy the weak.” 4 

Arthur Wellesley’s paper js a vqry ajhlc; o^e and it 
makes a deep impression upon any^mpjrlial reader of his 
breadth of view, political and military capacity, insight 



1 Martin, Wtlle*tey % s Despatches , vol. v, p. 327. 
* Idem, p. 337. 


2 Idem, p. 332. 
4 Idem, p. 335. 
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into the Indian problems of his day, and finally, 
add, his power of presenting a ease. The truth is that 
Arthur here was not altogether .giving his own point of 
view. He was offering the best defence that he could for 
his brother’s policy. In private tic sometimes used rather 


different language. We have indeed, it must be noted, 
three separate representations of Arthur Wellesley’s 
opinions on the whole question. We have this elaborate 
defence of a policy in answer to an able critic. We have 
his own private opinion, while actually engaged in carry¬ 
ing it out ; and lastly, we have his final conclusion, as he 
surveyed the whole issue in 1S06 after his brother’s period 
of office was over; and it may be said—and this is no doubt 
largely a justification of the whole business—that when all 
is over, he finds that he is coming back to the position 
he had adopted when he was constructing a theoretical 
defence for a policy in which at the time he obviously did 
not altogether believe. 

Serious doubts assailed itim after the rnarch to Poona 


and the re-establishment»of Baji Raft, on dethrone. 
“ I am decidedly of the opinion,” he wrote, “ that the 
alliance in tte present form, and with the present Peishwa, 
Will never answer ; and my efforts would lie direcicdfto 
withdrawing from it. with honour and safety.” 1 And 
again: “The greater experience"! gam of Maratha 
affairs, the more convinced I am that wc have been 
entirely mistaken regarding the constitution of the 
Maratha empire. . . . Whatever may be the result of the 


present crisis we shall gain nothing by the Treaty.” He 
went so far as to suggest that we ought “ either entirely to 
new model the alliance, or withdraw from it.” 2 He de¬ 
clared rather bitterly in June 1803 that the difficulties in 
which his army was likely to be involved “ will be a useful 
lesson to governments, and to us all : first, to avoid entcr- 


1 Owen, It Wellington's Despatches, p. 242. 2 Idem, p. 243. 
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ylo a treaty with a Prince, the only principle of whose 
iaracter that is known is insincerity ; and next, to avoid, 
if possible, to enter upon a campaign at the distance of 
700 miles from our own resources ; not only not having 
the government of the country on our side, but, in the 
shape of a friend, our worst enemy.” 1 

Such were the doubts and heart-searchings that 
occurred to Arthur Wellesley while events were in pro¬ 
gress. When he writes in 1806 his views again are modi¬ 


fied ; he can look back now as from an eminence along 
the road he has traversed stretched out before him, and he 
sees, or thinks he sees, first that there was a reasonable 
probability that the treaty might have been carried into 
execution without a war ; secondly, though he admits 
that the British government ought to have contemplated 
the chance of a confederacy of Maratha chiefs, yet that 
the policy of Lord Wellesley, and above all the Treaty 
of Bassein itself, “ afforded the most efficient means of 
opposing the Confederacy with success.” ~ Neither is it 
clear, he argues, that the omission to conclude the treaty 
would not have led equally to a war with all the powers 
of the confederated Maratha states under circumstances 


of increased disadvantage. The removal ;% of HolkarJrjom 
Poona was absolutely necessary. War must have followed, 
ancTif there had been no Treaty of Bassein operations 
must have been defensive upon a frontier extending above 
1000 miles, assailable in all its parts ; and the seat of the 
w ar would have been either the heart of the territories of 
the Nizam, or those of the Raja of Mysore.” And so he 
comes finally to his considered conclusion : “ Upon the 
Whole, then, I conclude that the Treaty of Bassein was a 
wise, just^a^d politic measur e ; that none of the chiefs 
had any right to interfere in it or question its stipulations; 
and that it was concluded under circumstances and at a 


1 Owen, Wellington's Despatches, p. J47. 


S p. 35. 
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sA\me which promised (hat it would be followed by lasting** 
tranquillity. If it should be contended that the British 
government ought to have expected, as a consequence of 
the treaty, the confederacy and war which happened in 
1803,1 answer that, with the military and political advan¬ 
tages they acquired by the Treaty of Bassein they had 
nothing to fear from that confederacy ; and that if they 
had not concluded the Treaty of Bassein, they would in 
a few months afterwards have been involved in a war 
with the same power, much increased in strength and 
resources, and possessing superior advantages, while those 
of the Company in every point of view, would have been 
diminished.” 1 


There is no sign that Lord Wellesley resented Castle- 
reagh’s criticisms, and some years later after the latter’s 
death he wrote to his brother testifying to his “ eminent 
ability, spotless integrity, comprehensive and enlarged 
views, sound practical knowledge, ready despatch of busi- 
, ness, and perfect discretion and temper in the conduct of 
affairs.” “ Although,” he continued, <v he differed from 
me in some points connected with the origin of the war, 
he most zealously and honourably assisted me in the con¬ 
duct of it, and gave me his powerful support in Parliament 
against all the assaults of my enemies.; He at once saw the 
great objects of policy which I contemplated, and which 
have since been so happily accomplished ; and with a 
generosity and vigour of mind not often equalled, he gave 
me every aid in the pursuit of a plan not Ids own, and 
afterwards every just degree of honour and praise at its 
ultimate success. . . . During the whole of my adminis¬ 
tration, he never interfered in the slightest degree in the 
vast patronage of our Indian empire.” 2 

1 Owen , Wellington's Despatches , p. 36. 

a Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Castlercagh , second Marquis of 
Londonderry. Eel. by his brother, Charles Vane, Marquis of Londonderry, 
ia vols. London, 1848-53, vol. i, p. 100. 
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jplin Malcolm, it is interesting to know, also com¬ 
mented upon Castlereagh’s paper with his usual pithiness 
and force. The latter’s great anxiety had been shown in 
seeking' a policy which would diminish the jealousy of the 
Maratha states. “ I know of no measure,” wrote Malcolm, 
“ which could prevent other nations from entertaining a 
great degree of jealousy of a neighbour whom they con¬ 
sidered as superior in arms, in wealth and in power, except 
the state of whom they were jealous becoming from weak¬ 
ness of policy or a decline of strength less an object of envy 
or of terror.” The treaty, by emancipating the Peishwa 
from Sindhia and Holkar, “ gave him a degree of real 
power and importance as a ruler which he never before 
possessed.” In dealing with the Marathas, “ it will in¬ 
variably be found safer and wiser to direct our policy to 
the reduction of their means of offence, than to place any 
trust: in our happy management of the feelings of a people, 
whose trade is war and the sole object of whose power is 
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plunder.” The aim of the tre aty w as to resto r e th& effici¬ 
ency of thePooncTslate against thg other Maratlia povvers, • 
u and this is m fact all that was ever expected or desired 
from the Treaty of Bassein . It never was the inten tion o f 
the policy which directed the affiance to govern (as 
assumed by the writer of the Observations) the Maratha 
empire through the means of the Peishwa.” Tjjie reason | 
why the Marathas, asTtasik , kul uni hiihrrio ■ 

been aggressive was for a good and solid cause ; our pro¬ 
vinces \v£re not th en in thei r vic ini t y ; Hyderabad and ^ 
Mysore were ’’Barriers ; bufw^en vve protected thesg^tvyjp \ 
countries, “ did we not succeed to all the political relations 
which these governments formerly bore to the Maratha 
nation ? ” The Ucat^jnarks the : ' 

Cfi The British detachment when stationed at Poona forms 
one of the grpat bolts of a ch ^| of defence (and the corps 
at Hyderabad forms the other) which stretches across the 
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from Masulipatam to Bombay, and which 
promises to oppose an effectual bar against the advance 


of the armies of any of the remaining Maratha states, and 
by this means those territories of the Nizam, the Peishwa, 
the Raja of Mysore and the Company which lay to the 
southward of this chain arc secured from danger of attack 
or invasion.” To ask for neutrality was all very well, but 
“ moderation and forbearance are equivocal qualities 
unless exercised by those who have paramount and un¬ 
disputed powers.” 

Malcolm indeed boldly faced the future and did not 
shrink from visualizing the ultimate goal: “ It appears 
to my mind certain that both the measures of preventive 
policy which the intrigues and ambition of the native 
powers must continually lead the English government to 
adopt, and the wars into which the latter must occasionally 
be forced by the rapacity and violence of the former will 
not only gradually tend to the increase of the British 
dominions, but ultimately to the paramount establish¬ 
ment of the influence and power of that nation over all the 
continent of India. This ultimate effect will I conceive 
be operated by causes which we have not the power to 
control. It is in fact the natural progressive growth of 
civilization.” 1 


Note on Chapter XVIII. 

Mill’s ffi hicisrny of the Treaty of Basscin and the policy that concluded 
it form, aa Dr. II. H. Wilson justly says, “ a very discursive and prolonged 
series of cavils’* [Mill, History of India , vol. vi, p. 333, footnote]. Mill 
declares that Wellesley ought to have recognised that a war with Siadhia 
and Berar, if not with Hofeir, would be ]part of the"price to be paid ffir 
the treaty. \ Thrfjusuce of this' criticism may, as far as lt fftes, be admltled, 
for Artnur Wellesley agreed that war ought to have been foreseen, 
though We may note that he himself as 'iafc’as April'TStr^'vvas writing : 
M Upon the whole, therefore, I think that, although there will be much 
bad temper and many threats, there will be no hostility ” [Owen, Welling- 


1 British Museum. Addit. MSS . 13,592, fols. 83-148. 
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^.'W^r'tfatcheSs p. 227]. We must also agree that Lord Wellesley down to 
^regrettably late; date asspfffl} the Directors that war was unlikely. The 
real question is, had Lord Wellesley respectably good grounds for assuming 
that the Marathas would refrain from military operations? Dr. Wilson 
says acutely : “ It is one thing ... to discover motives for actual conduct, 
and another to anticipate their existence ; it is also far from a necessary 
conclusion, even when motives may be suspected, that they will be followed 
by acts, especially when it is obvious . . . that the acts arc so impolitic as 
to render it probable that they will not be perpetrated " [Mill, vol. vi, 
p. 310, footnote]. He concludes that Wellesley was not exceedingly to 
blame ; be “ was mistaken in supposing that the Maratha Princes attached 
due weight ” to the considerations which made war with the English 
inadvisable, “ but they were sufficiently palpable to justify him in believing 
that they would not have been disregarded ” [Mill, vol. vi, p. 311, footnote]. 
Mill's second criticism is that -“ the treaty with the Peishwa did not 
produce an alliance' with any other of the Maratha States wliatsdevcf; It 
did not'produce the tranquillity’ of all TncTin.^ Pt produced one of the most 
widely exuded wars which India had ever seen V {Mill/vol. vi, p. 324]. 
The only answer to this criticism is the contention" of all the best judges in 
India at the time—a contention which, of course, can neither be proved 
nor disproved—that to protect the Nizam's dominions we should have been 
Lo^iiid in any case, sooner or later, to go to war. 

Thirdly * M il l st ates that the good things derived from the Treaty of 
Ea stern were HEt war with the Maratha chiefs ; secondly the means which 
tQ tilc succor of tliaf. war. As to t hi* first, he contends that 
\var might have been waged without the treaty ; as to the second, that 
no shape which the confederation of the Maratha States had any chance 
to assume would have been so formidable to the English as that into which 
they were thrown by the Treaty.ofBassiCM.''' THs perhaps hardly necessary 
to meet a criticism so captious, so complicated and so involved, but as 
regards the last statement we have seen that Arthur Wellesley held 
opinion directly contrary. Dr. Wilson replies generally to these 
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arguments that war was a contingency worth risking for the establishment 
of a controlling authority at Poona, it proved 44 not a bad thing, but it 
was not the proposed nor the necessary consequence of the Treaty of 
Bassein ” [Mill, vol. vi, p. 335, footnote]. 

In the fourth place Mill holds that the influence of tiic Trench, with 
Nvas at /his time completely undcrmiriecf tottering to its fall. 
So jealous was Sindhia growing of his Trench general"that Wellesley might, 
if he had chosen, have made an arrangement with him for discharging his 
foreign mercenary captains without the expense of war. 44 The chances," 
says Mill, “ are innumerable, against the event, that an army, officered as 
that of Sindhia by Frenchmen, should ever become formidable to one 
officered as that of the British in India ” [Mill, vol vi, p. 330]. Though 
there is a good deal of truth in this, there docs not seem much ground for 
the assumption that Sindhia would, or perhaps could, have so easily 
disembarrassed himself of the great French leaders, whose power had 
grown to such an alarming height. Mill proceeds to maintain that the 
treaty did nothing to forestall the d^iqgjcr of French reinforcemen ts landing 
in India, but Wijggp points out with truth' that the danger was certainly 
diminished by a treaty which placed the maritime provinces of the Feishwa, 
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and of the subordinate chiefs who were faithful to him, under British 
military control. 

Fifthly and lastly, Mill declares that Wellesley might have interfered 
effectively in the character of an arbitrator ; " by rushing with his eyes 
fixed on nothing but the beauties of his defensive system . . . he sacrificed 
the high advantage of acting as a mediator among the Maratha princes 
[p. 327!. But few can believe that mere mediation, unbacked by military 
force, could have prevailed upon the parties to the dispute. After all, 
Wellesley was answering an appeal for help. Dr. Wilson’s defence is at 
any rate one that must be taken into account, namely, that the policy of 
the Company, the preponderating power, “ in defending the weak against 
the aggression of the strong, in preventing all unjust wars, in prohibiting, 
in fact, all war within India, was a magnanimous and wise policy, which, 
although not carried into operation without resistance, and not wholly 
effected upon the principles which influenced Marquis Wellesley, has 
ultimately succeeded ” [p. 3351 - 
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CHAPTER XIX 



THE MARATHA WAR IN THE 
DECCAN 

A s soon as the treaty was signed, significant movements 
began between the Maratha powers. The Peishwa 
sent envoys to Sindhia and the |^aja of Berar, nominally 
to explain the treaty to them, really to excuse himself 
and invite them to march on Poona. Sindhia crossed the 
Narbada in February and advanced to Burhanpur just 
north of the Tapti river and within twenty miles of the 
Nizam’s frontier. Sindhia declined Wellesley’s offer to 
conclude a similar treaty, but promised not to obstruct 
the Treaty of Basscin. He intimated, however, that as a 
guarantor of the Treaty of Sal bye he would have expected 
to be consulted, and entered into communications with 
the Raja of Berar. Holkar’j. attitude was doubtful, but it 
was probably only his recent war with Sindhia that pre¬ 
vented him from joining the other two dissentients. 
Watching their attitude, Arthur Wellesley shrewdly ob¬ 
served : “ It is true that as wc have taken into our hands 
the bone/or which they have been contending for some 
years, not one of them is very well pjg jyed.” 1 This was, 
however, of course, to be expected, and for a time every¬ 
thing seemed to go well. The Pe ishwa was restored to his? 
throne at Poona on May 13, 1803, by Arthur Wellesley' 
and Colonel Stevenson. The British forces were accom¬ 
panied by die southgrn.Mar^t^clueliains—a fact which 
seemed to ensure national support for the restoration ; 
and by part of the army of the Nizam—a movement which 
seemed to argue the acquiescence in the arrangement of 

1 Gurwocd, Indian Despatches of the Duke of Wellington , vol. i, p. 457, 
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the greatest Indian ruler in the Deccan.^Holkar^nfi^ 
prudently withdrawn to Malwa, and Amrut Rao retired 
to Benareson a pension. Looking back on Kis success some 
years later, Arthur Wellesley wrote : “ By a skilful and 
ready application of the forces and resources of the govern¬ 
ment . . . the ally of the Company was restored to his 
dignity and to the exercise of his authority ; the usurpa¬ 
tion of a most rapacious freebooter was destroyed ; and 
this dangerous neighbour was removed from the frontier 
of the Company’s allies.” 1 

After the restoration of the Peishwa, events moved 
rapidly, and the position soon became a threatening one. 
The Pcisliwa was strongly suspected of being -in secret 
sympathy with the other Maratha powers and, as we 
know, was suspected justly. Sindhia was still lying south 
of the Narbada in a position very convenient cither for a 
march on Poona or a raid into trie Nizam’s territories. He 
was, it is true, within his own frontier, but, unless his aims 
were sinister, there seemed no need for him to be posted 
with his army in so significant a position. The Raja of 
Berar was marching westward to have an interview with 
Sindhia. They met near the Adjunta-Ghat Gorge on 
June 3. It was clearly necessary to bring matters to a 
head. On May 28, the Brj jfeh ^cnypy in Sindh ia ’s camp 
formally communicated to him the terms of the Treaty 
of Bassein and required an unreserved explanation respect¬ 
ing the intent of the proposed interview between the 
Maharaja and the Berar Raja and the nature of the 
e ngagement entered into by these chiefs with Kolkar. To 
this Sindhia made the famous answer that after his inter¬ 
view with the Raja of Berar the envoy should be informed 
whether the issue would be peace or war. Mill maintains 
that Sindhia did not intend these words to be thr eaten ing 
or provocative, but Wellesley not unnaturally pronounced 

1 Owen, Wellington's Despatches, p. 31. 
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“ unprovoked menace of hostility ’ and an 
insult.” 1 He promptly took all measures for the out¬ 
break of hostilities and on July14 sent a n ultimatum in 
which he required Sindhia to sepirat ehb ar m yTromtln^t 
of the Raja ol Berar and to rccross the Narbada. Both 
chiefs declined to move and made ah attempt to justify 
their attitude by arguing that it was the duty of the 
Peishwa to have consulted with them before concluding 
a treaty which so deeply a fleeted the interests ol the 
Marathas. After further negotiations and discussion the 



British envoy left Sindhia’s camp on August 3, 1803, and 
the war b egan. 

Just as Lord Wellesley had assured the Court of 
Directors that war was not likely to follow from the I reaty 
of Bassein, so he showed himself extraordinarily loth to, 
admit that matters were fast jir ift ing to a n open breach. 
A late as June 20 he wrote to the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors that “ any^o pposit ion from the 
Maratha chieftains to the complete accomplishment of 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Bassein, appears to be 
improbable.” 2 Earlier in the same despatch' tie goes .so 
far as to say that there is considerable doubt whether any 
confederacy exists between Sindhia, Holkar and Berar. 

tv o days before the d» 

the <mvoy from Sindhia^.camp, that he w-k'^re^tently 
to say that war fs now imminent. On September 25 he 
sent a despatch staging at enormous and wearisome length 
the casus belli . 3 

We have now to deal with the first p hase of the con¬ 
flict, which was fought with Sindhia and the Raja of 
Berar, Holkar holding alopfin sullen i^gl^tion. It was one 
oftlie mosrcompletely successful wars ever fought by the 
British in w lncl%„ At the same lime the opposition was 


1 Martin, Welltslfv's DtspalcJus, vol. iii. p. 256. 

’ Utm, p. 147. 3 A*"". P- 33 V- 79 - 
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and the fighting fierce and determined. It was 
marked by extraordinarily fine strategy, and from the 
beginning to the end went almost exactly according to 
plan. There were four tueatrcs of war—the northern dis¬ 
tricts of the O eccun, Gujarat, Hindustan and Orissa ; but 
all the movements were perfectly co-ordinated, and there 
were none of those breakdowns and miscalculations which 
are so common in war when concerted action on a large 
scale is attempted. Lastly, Lord Wellesley entered the 
war with the clearest possible conception of what he 
desired to obtain, and of the military and political situa¬ 
tion that confronted him. 

His mjjin objects are thus summed up in an elaborate 
despatch. First, the destruction of the French state now 
formed on die banks^ of die Ji ninaM-Ogetner with all its 
military resources. “ Monsieur Perron/’ writes Wellesley, 
“ has formed this territory [which was assigned to him 
for the support of his army] into an independent state, of 
which Sindhia’s regular infantry may be justly termed the 
national army.” The Governor-General points out that 
his position enabled Perron to dictate to the Rajput chiefs 
“ with the authority of a sovereign state of a superior 
rank.” 1 Sindhia retained no efficient control overJ^is 
mercenary captain^ or lus regular troops, and in any 
case Wellesley had no kind of confidence in the cor¬ 
rupt and profligate counsels of that weak, arrogant and 
faithless chief.” 2 There was, above all, the danger of the 
Napoleonic government using this weapon so ready to 
their hand : “ Nor could an instrument of destruction 
more skilfully adapted to wound the heart of the British 
Empire in India be presented to the vindictive hand of 
the Chief Consul of France.” 3 The international state 
of affairs between England and France would in any case 




1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. iii, p. 310 . 

2 Idem, p 209. 3 Idem, p. 212. 
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icluceu him to attack Perron, “ even independently 
ry contest with Sindhia.” 1 One of Perron’s officers 
had seized a considerable tract in the Sikh country, and 
Henry Wellesley pointed out in 1802 the great danger of 
the French extending their conquests down the Indus, 
securing communication with the sea coast and gaining 
a point d’appui from Europe in a region where there were 
neither British forces nor native powers to oppose them. 2 

Wellesley’s second aitp was the extension of the Com- 
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pany’s frontier to the line of the Jumna, with the possession 
ofAgra and Delhi. Thirdly, he desired to receive under 
his control the nominal authority of the Mughal e mp e r or 
and “ to afford an honourable and tranquil asylum to the 
fallen dignify and declining age of the King of Delhi.” 3 
Fourthly, he looked forward to ^constructing a system- (>f 
alliances with the petty states of Rajputana lying to the 
southward and westward of the Jumna. Fiftjiiy, he aimed 
at the annexation of Bundelkhand, and surmised that a 
further and more remote result of the accomplishment of 
these aims would be the commencement of intercourse 
with the Sikhs. These objects were mainly to be carried 
out by the Commander-in-Chicf, Lord Lake, in the 
northern theatre of war. The other campaigns were all 
more or less subsidiary. In the south, Arthur Wellesley’s 
task was to defeat Sindhia and the Raja of Bcrar, and then 
prevent them from escaping southward or attacking the 
Company’s ally in the Deccan. In the west, Colonel 
Murray was to protect the capital of the^Gaikwar of 
Baroda and to attack Sindhia’s possessions in Gujarat. In 
the east, the war with tine Raja of Berar was to be used to 
afford the Company an opportunity, which they had long 
coveted, of gaining possession of Cuttack arid Balasorc in 
Orissa, and so to make the territory of Madras and Bengal 


1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. iii, p. 216. 

2 Idem y vol. ii, p. G66. 8 Idem, vol. iii, p. 214. 
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conterminous. Dr. Wilson says truly of this despatch 
is a remarkable exhibition of activity and comprehensive¬ 
ness of mind. All the great objects both of a political and 
military nature are pointed out with a most perfect know¬ 
ledge of the situation and circumstances of the different 
native chiefs ... at the same time he is most liberal in 
his confidence as to the means by which the objects are 
to be effected, and most prodigal in his gratitude for their 
successful accomplishment.” 1 

We will deal first with the campaign in the Deccan 


under Arthur Wellesley, which was fought out in the 
region where the frontiers ol the Nizam, of the Peishwa 
and of Sindhia meet* The position at the beginning 
was, as we have seen, that Sindhia’s camp at Burhanpur 
was in dangerous proximity to the Peishwa s northern 
dominions and those of the Nizam. On August 12, Arthur 
Wellesley captured Ahmadnagar on the Nizam’s frontier. 
The importance of this was twofold : it secured British 
communications w’itJiPoon|i and therefore prevented any 
move of Sindhia "in that direction ; and secondly, it 
robbed the enemy of a very important depot of supplies 
and munitions. I vs loss forced the Maratlia chiefs to choose 
the second of the two alternatives they had had before 
them, and they now decided to strike at Hyderabad. This 
decision was no doubt hastened by the fact that Wellesley 
sent St^psea to thceateu .4lW»PSabad, an important 
town about sixty-five miles north-east of Ahmadnagar. 
They set their forces in motion, penetrated the Adjunta 
Pass, and seizing Jalnapp, about sixty miles east of 
Aurangabad, marched south-eastward into the Nizam’s 
country. Wellesley, quickly on the alert, crossed the 
Godavery and pursued them. They therefore turned 
northward again. Wellesley got into touch with Stevenson 
at Budnapur, and then planned a united attack on the 

1 Mill, History of India , vol. vi, f>. 338, footnote. 
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from cast and west in two divisions. He and 
Stevenson separated on September 22, intending to give 
battle on the 24th. But on September 23, finding himself 
only six miles from the Marathas, who were lying at a 
village of Assajx, about twenty miles south of the Adjunta 
Pass to which they were marching, he decided to attack 
them without waiting for Stevenson. The result was a 


complete-victory, though the British loss was heavy, being 
1566" officers and men killed and wounded. The battle 
was described by Grant DulTas “ a triumph more splendid 
than any recorded in Deccan history.” 1 2 Lord Wellesley 
showed a delighted and generous appreciation of his 
brother’s success : “ You have infinitely surpassed all that 
I could have required from you in my public capacity ; 
and have soared beyond the highest point to which all my 
affection and all the pride of my blood could have aspired, 
in the most ardent expectations which could be suggested 
by my sentiments of respect and love for a brother, who 
has always held the highest place in my heart and in my 
judgment. . . . You may be assured that your reputation 
is of the first lustre and magnitude ; and splendid, match¬ 
less as was your victory on the 23rd, it was not more than 
was expected from you.” 3 


But Arthur Wellesley has not been immune from crjti- 
cism from other and less kindly critics. Thomas Munro 
wrote to the victorious general : “ I can ... see dimly 
through the smoke of the Maratha guns . . . that a 
gallanter action has not been fought for many years in any 
part of the world, but he went on to question the policy 
of detachin g S tevens on, suggesting that the latter would, 
as a reserve, have supported the attack and followed up 
the pursuit vigorously. He also thought the loss involved 
excessive. ,£ I hope,” he said, “ you will not have occasion 


1 Grant DulT, History of the Mahraitas , vol. iii, p. 173, 

2 Owen, Wellington's Despatches, p. 306. 
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price ” ; 1 out 


purchase any more victories at so high a price 
he afterwards admitted : “ If there was anything wrong 
at Assaye, it was in giving battle ; bu! in the conduct 
of the action, everything was right.” 2 Mill holds that 
Wellesley unduly sacrificed men by not waiting for 
Stevenson, but grudgingly admits that apart from this the 
action probably “ possessed all the merit of which the 
nature of’ the case allowed.” 3 In modern times Sir J. W. 
Fortescue has also criticized the tactics of dividing the 
forces. “ Beyond all question,” he says, “ this division of 
the army was a most dangerous manoeuvre, for it left the 
Maratha leaders free by a small lateral movement to 
throw the whole of their force upon either inoiety of the 
^ritish. Wellesley, indeed, was so keenly alive to its faulti¬ 
ness after the event that he was careful to defend it, before 
it was attacked, when reporting it to a friend. . . . The 
real truth probably was that knowing Sindhia to be afraid 
of him, lie did not hesitate to take even the most perilous 
liberties.” 4 Wellesley, however, has himself advanced 
reasons for the division of the forces which seem, if the facts 
were as he states them, to afford a complete answer to 
these criticisms. He pointed out that in the operation of 
driving the Marathas northward it was impossible for both 
armies to traverse the same pass simultaneously. If they 
had, the enemy might have escaped them by marching 
back again through the other of the two passes. It was 
therefore absolutely essential that British troops should 
march up both. The armies were never separated by 
more than twelve miles, therefore they could not be said 
to be out of touch with one another. “ Desperate as the 
action was,” added Wellesley, “ our loss would not have 
exceeded one-balf of its present amount, if it had not been 

1 Gleip, Xfunro , vol. i, p. 377. 2 Idem, p. 395. 

3 Mill, History of India, vol. vi, p. 367. 

4 Hon. [Sirj J. W. Fortescue, A History of the British Army, vol. v. London, 

1921, p. ' 22 . 
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for a mistake in rhe officer who led the pickets which wore 
on the right of the first line/’ 1 and who advanced too far 
against orders. Munro, in considering this defence, re¬ 
plied : “ I have still some doubts whether the immediate 
attack was, under all circumstances, the best measure you 
could have adopted. 5 ’ 2 It may be taken perhaps that this 
still lingering vestige of criticism was not very much more 
than a natural disinclination on Munro’s part to admit 
that his first strictures were entirely baseless. A general’s 
main duty is to defeat the enemy, and Wellesley had 
done that swiftly, brilliantly and completely. It is always 
possible, in reviewing the tactics or strategy of an opera¬ 
tion, to maintain that here or there some other course 
might have produced a theoretically more perfect result, 
but no campaign by this method could ever be immune 
from criticism. Certain reflections made by Munro him¬ 
self in a letter to Colonel Read of March 6, 1804, by 
implication entirely justified Wellesley’s tactics. “ Our 
constant succession of victories,” he writes, “ is chiefly to 
be attributed to the Bengal and Madras armies having 
had a much greater body of regular cavalry than in any 
former war, and to the conduct of Generals Lake and 
Wellesley in availing themselves of the circumstances to 
make the campaigns entirely offensive, to give the enemy 
no respite and to push all their advantages to the utmost.” 3 
It may be added that it would have been impossible to 
follow the policy — here so justly praised. — of dealing blow 
on blow before the enemy could recover or take breath, 
if on every occasion a meticulous attention had been paid 
to theoretical counsels of strategical perfection. 

After the battle the shattered Maratha armies streamed 
westward along the banks of the Tapti with a view to pre¬ 
vent Well sley advancing northward against the city of 

1 Glei*., Munro , vol. i, p. 382, 

8 Idem* ». 385. 8 Idem, p. 391. 
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Burhanpur and the strong and important fortres 
Asirgarhj which lies just north of it. To meet this move¬ 
ment, Wellesley remained in the south-west and sent 
Stevenson northward to attack these two places. The 
enemy accordingly modified their plan. Sindhia marched 
north to protect Asirgarh, and the Raja of Bcrar moved 
towards the Godavcry. But on October 15, Stevenson 
entered Burhanpur ; while on October 21, Asirgarh sur¬ 
rendered to the British. With this fortress Sindhia lost ms 
last possession in the Deccan. On November 23, a truce 
was made with Sindhia by which he pledged himself to 
remain forty miles east of Ellichpur, and the British 
engaged, if he did so, not to advance further into his 
dominions. The Raja of Bcrar still remained tp be*.dealt 
with. He had separated his forces from his ally, Sindhia, 
and now made a sudden dash to the west as far as 
Ghandore with the intention of working round to the 
south and penetrating the Nizam’s dominions. Sindhia 
broke the truce he had just made by sending him a rein¬ 
forcement of cavalry. Wellesley, by a brilliant series of 
marches and counter-marches, drove him eastward again 
along the banks of the Godavcry and finally brought him 
to action at Argaon, about fifty miles cast of Burhanpur, 
on November St). The victory was much more easily 
gained than Assaye. The enemy were completely defeated, 
but the total British casualties were only about 360. 

Wellesley now negotiated two important treaties of 
peace, mainly in accordance with careful and detailed 
instructions already given him by the Governor-General. 1 
The Treaty of Deogaon on December 17, 1803, was con¬ 
cluded with the Raja of Byar. The most important terms 
were that the province of Cuttack, including Balasore, was 
ceded to the British, together with the whole 'This terri¬ 
tory west of fhc River Warda. The Company were hence- 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol« iii, pp. 497 5 1 5 * 
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forth to mediate all dis putes that he might have with 

With Sindhia was made the 
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the Nizam or'tfih PeisjSjia. _ __ 

i r caty dr SurjT Arjangaon on December 29. The most 
important conditions were that Sindhia ceded all the 


country lying between the Jumn a a nd the Ganges, an! 
the Forts and territories vvhich belonged to him north of 
Jaipur, Jodpur and^Gohud. To the westward he gave up 
Broach and Ahniadnagar and all his tcrritoiy south of the 
AcTjunta hills. In return for these cessions the fyiglish 
gave back fo him Asirga;;h,,JIurhanp^ Gujarat and 
certain districts in Khandesh, the country lying along the 
valley of the Tapti, north of the Peishwa’s dominions. 
Sindhia was to confirm certain British treaties made with 
his former feudatories. He renounced all (laim .upon Jiis 
Majesty Shah Alain,and engaged to interfere no further 
in the affairs of the Mughal Empire. He entered into an 
engagement not to take into his service Europeans of 
enemy countries or British wibj jccts witho ut the of 

the government. Sindhia was to be allowecf to accede to 
the Peishwa^s subsidiary treaty; Mill Tays, 

“in this case, wasnot to be subsidiary ; for the English 
government stipulated to afford the troops their pay and 
subsistence, without compensation either in money or 
land.” ^The reason for this was that Weliesiey did not 
believe that after the war Sindhia would have a disposable 
clear i-cvenue to pay for the force ; he therefore assumed 
that we should receive sufficient compensation in the 
revenues of land which had been already ceded, jl’wo 
months later, in February 180 ^, Sindhia entered into a 
subsid iary a lliance which was negotiated by Sir John 
Malcolm. By it the defending force was to consist offiooo 
ififa fij Ol with proportionate detachments of cavalry'and 
a rtillery . The troops were not to be statio pe^ tp Sindlpa’s 
territory, but nearjhe ftgatifif•)This last clause, together 


1 Mill, History of India , voi. vi, p, 382. 
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"with the fact already mentioned that the British undertook 
the expense of the troops with the proceeds of dominions 
already acquired, shows that the British government were 
eager to gra nt Si njAhia especially favourable term? and to 
place him, even as a subsidiary ally, in a position of 
peculiar advantage. 
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CHAPTER XX 




THE MARATHA WAR IN 
HINDUSTAN 


he campaign in Hindustan was contemporaneous with 



i that of the Deccan, and it must, of course, be remem¬ 
bered that, in concluding the Treaty of Surji Arjangaon, 
Wellesley was harvesting the fruits not oniy of his own 
victories, but of those of Lake in Northern India. Since 
the treaties, however, were negotiated by the commander 
of the Deccan army, it seemed more convenient to deal 
with them at the conclusion of the Deccan campaign. 

In one sense the campaign, in thy northjvas directed 
less against Sindhia than those great French adventurers 
who, nominally commanding his armies, had really carved 
out principalities for themselves. Sindhia’s first European 
military' adviser was I)c lioigne, who had had a curious 
and adventurous career. He was born at Chambdry in 
1751. He first served as an ensign in the famous Irish 
Brigade of France. He fought in the Russian armies 
against the Turks, was taken prisoner and was actually 
sold as a slave in Constantinople. Making his escape, he 
found his way out to Madras in 1778, and there took 
service in one of the East India Company’s sepoy regi¬ 
ments. In 1782 he resigned his commission and went to 
Bengal with letters of introduction from Lord Macartney 
to W arren Hastings. He planned, with Hastings’ approval, 
a journey of exploration through Central Asia to Europe ; 
but he ultimately abandoned this project and entered 
the service of Sindhia. Dc Boigne was intellectually the 
gr^atestand, in moral character, the most attractive ofthe , 
European military ad,y unarm.ulTndw.. He was an able 
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sOKlier and a great leader of men. A man of portentous 
indfustrv, he is said to have normally worked eighteen 
hours a day. His chief talents were for organization, and 
he built up the great a^my which gave his master Sindhia 
the supremacy in India. Unlike many of his successors, 
he served Sindhia with great loyalty and devotion, and 
he consulted the Maratha chieftain’s truest interests by 
exercising all his influence in favour of maintaining peace 
with the British. He retired in 1796, owing to ill-health. 


and his last advice to his master was iq avoid all 
with the British government, and to disband his j frfrhaij pns 
rather than excite ffjteir jealousy, or risk a wajc wilfaj he m. 
He was, says Grant Duff, l? "a man of sense and prudence ; 
a decided enemy to French revolutionary principles, and 
though friendly and kind to Frenchmen who sought his 
service, the ideas of conquest in India entertained by 
many of his nation he regarded, even at that period, as 
chimerical.” 1 He always maintained cordial relations 
with the East India Company’s representatives, and at 
the time of the mutiny of the Bengal officers in 1795 
he actually placed a regiment of cavalry officered by 
Europeans at the disposal of Sir John Shore. No doubt 
his attitude towards us may have been affected to some 
extent by bis former service under our flag, but it was due 
mainly to the view, which subsequent events proved the 
right one, that Sindhia’s real interests lay in maintaining 
friendship with the British. On his retirement to Savoy 
he built a magnificent mansion on an estate which he 
acquired at Chambery, and lived there till his death 
thirty-four years later in 1830, after having proved him¬ 
self a most generous benefactor to his native town. Grant 
Duff visited him there and derived from his conversations 
valuable information for his “ History of the Marathas.” 
Chambery commemorated him after his death by the 


1 Grant Duff* vol. iii, p. 175. 
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ficcnt monument which still reminds visitors to that 
arming town of the amassed riches and romantic career 
of the greatest of these military adventurers* 

De Boigne was succeeded by Perron, whose real name 
was Pierre Cuillier. The son of a cloth merchant, he was 
born in the year 1755, and came out to India as a sailor 
or petty officer on one of Admiral Suffrein’s ships in 1780. 
After entering the service of various Indian chieftains, he 
became an officer in Sindlua’s army and ultimately rose 
to be second in command under Dc Boigne. Though an 
able commander, he was altogether a smaller man than 
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his predecessor, and far less attractive in character. He 
succeeded, however, to all the influence and power of 
De Boigne, and his position was greatly strengthened by 
Sindhia’s prolonged stay in the south of India. This threw 
all the administration into his hands and made his status 
almost that of a reigning sovereign. He received tribute 
from the Rajput states of Jodptir and Jaipur. He was 
granted the monopoly of salt and the customs d uties in 
Hindustan. He allocated to himself the regal privileges 
of coining money, and his annual revenue was estimated 
at £1,632,000. As a contemporary writer says : “ Mons. 
Perron exercised an efficient, and scarcely disguised 
sovereignty, over a tract of country, perhaps the fairest 
in Hindustan ; he possessed the important fortress of 
Agra, imperial Delhi, and the person of the Gt;cat Mogul— 
he occupied the richest province of the Doab--he had 
established cantonments for twenty thousand men, and 
constructed a fortress (Aligarh]! of almost impregnable 
strength, within the Delta of the rivers J umna and Ganges, 
in the very heart of the country which we were bound to 
defend ; and on the preservation of which hangs the exist¬ 
ence of the British Empire in India.” 1 


1 Review of the Affair* of India from tiu year 1798 to the year f f Jo6. * . . 
London, 1807, p. 11, 
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^Strong as Perron’s position seemed, it was obvious! 
the beginning of the war that he was disinclined to cross 
swords with the British, and was anxiously looking about 
for some means to escape to Europe and secure his 
accumulated wealth. He was probably conscious that, in 
spite of appearances, his influence was waning, and that 
Sindhia himself was not likely to tolerate much longer 
his preponderating power. No doubt, too, in spite of his 
splendour, the situation was not altogether pleasant. It 
was a dangerous and unsatisfactory post,” says Dean 
Hutton “ to be captain of free companies to a vindictive 
and treacherous Oriental ” ; 1 and Mill with reason 
speaks of" the miserable foundation and feeble texture ot 
all such power as his.” « Lord Wellesley himself foresaw 
at the beginning of the war the direction in which Perron s 
inclinations would tend. He would no doubt have pre¬ 
ferred, he wrote to Lake, to dispose of his power to a 
French purchaser ; “ but I should not be surprised it he 
were to be found ready to enter into terms with your 
Excellency, provided he could attain sufficient security 
for his personal interests.” 3 The general contemporary 
view of him was given by a writer in 1822 : 
under the protection of the British Government escaped 
the just vengeance of the Marathas, Sikhs, Rajputs an 
all the people of India. He has returned to France to 
exhibit before our eyes, as a trophy of his infamy, the 
diamonds and the millions he stole from the miserable 

Sindhia whom he betrayed-The conduct of this 

traitor assured to the English the supremacy o me u 
stan, and has done more harm to the name ol France 
than 50 years of misconduct and misfortune could avc 
accomplished.” * 


* Hutton, W.UttUj, P- 97- * Mj». HUt0f > of Indi "’ voL P ‘ 353 ' 

3 Martin, WclltsUy's Despatches, vol. iii, PP- *20-1. 

* Compton, Military Adivntunrs of Hindustan, pp. 334 * 5 * 
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gr^e campaign itself was brief and brilliant. On 
August 7 Lake marched from Cawnpore and on the 29th 
entered Maratha territory. Perron retreated after getting 
into touch with the British outposts. On September 4 the 
fort at Aligarh, the chief depot of the French in the Dpab, 
and situated about fifty miles south-east of Delhi, was 
captured, with a loss of seventeen British officers killed 
and wounded. On September 7 Lake received a proposal 
from Perron that he should be allowed a safe-conduct to 
Lucknow, since he had resigned Sindhia’s service. This 
could not have been unexpected, for as early as August 28 
Perron had sent a message to Lake “ indicating a desire 
... to effect an arrangement which might preclude the 
necessity of an actual contest” between the British forces 
and those under the command of himself. 1 From the 
character of the man we may be sure that his attitude was 
largely due to the fact that he wished to secure a safe 
return to his own country and the preservation of his 
fortune, but it is only fair to say that the efficiency of his 
army must have been impaired by the fact that forty of 
the officers who were serving in his brigades, as British 
subjects, laid down their commissions on the outbreak of 
the war with the Company. Lake naturally granted his 
request. “ This event,” Wellesley wrote, “ must diminish 
the confidence which the native powers of India have been 
accustomed to repose in the fidelity of the French officers.” 2 
On September 11, Lake defeated Bourquin, Perron’s suc¬ 
cessor, at the Battle of DeJJai. Bourquin was a wretched 
substitute even for ihe man he succeeded. He was of low 
origin, and had been a cook in Calcutta and then a manu¬ 
facturer of fireworks. Compton is very severe on him, 
saying that, with one or two possible exceptions, “ there 
is no more contemptible character among the military 
adventurers of Hindustan than Louis Bourquin, cook, 

1 Martin, Wellesley* s Despatches t vol. iii, p. 367. 1 Idem, p. 368. 
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■otcchnist and poltroon 1 . . . a man as weak as 
wicked, as conceited as lie was incompetent and as timid 
as he was treachcrou 2 On September 16, Lake, with 
his brilliant staff round him, paid his famous visit to the 
Mughal Emperor, the poor, blind old man,sitting forlornly 
under a tattered canopy amidst the ruins of his palace— 
the same man who thirty-two years before had ridden off 
against the advice of Warren Hastings from Allahabad 
with an escort of Maratha horsemen. The Mughal Empire 
| now definitely fell under the protecting shadow of the 
i British raj. Lord Wellesley regarded this as more im¬ 
portant for the results it prevented than those which it 
achieved. “ The Mughal,” he wrote, “ has never been 
an important or dangerous instrument in the hands of the 
Marathas, but . . . might have become a powerful aid 
to the cause of France under the direction of French 
agents.” The G^v.ejntSr-General set himself to make 
such arrangements for the control and support of the fallen 
sovereign as would at once give him a generous allowance 
and a considerable measure of regal pomp, and yet a t 
the same time curtail his actual power to the lowest point. 
Shah Alam was given a nominal sovereignty over territory 
in the immediate vicinity of Delhi ; but the real control 
was placed in the hands of a British Resident. The 
revenues were collected and justice administered in the 
name of the Emperor, and he was allowed to appoint a 
Diwan (i.e. finance officer) who was to attend the office 
of the collector, have access to the accounts and generally 
see that his master’s interests were not neglected. He was 
granted, in all, the generous allowance of 90,000 rupees 
(or £9000) a month for himself and his family. Muham- 
hnadan courts of law were to be established in Delhi, and 
no sentence of death was to be earned out without the 


1 Compton, Military Adventurers of Hindustan, p. 342. 
3 Martin, Wellesley s Despatches, vol. iv, pp. 153-4 


2 Idem, p. 309. 
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ror’s consent. Thus maintained by British revenues 
and supported by British bayonets, this mournful and 
impotent relic of the dynasty of Akbar— the titular Mughal 
Umpire- lingered on till it was swept away in the cata¬ 
clysm of the Mutiny in 1857. 


On September 24. Lake marched from Delhi, and 
arrived at Muttra on October 2. Seven days later he 
made a treaty with the Raja of Bhartpur, and on 
October 18 captured Agra. This completed the conquest 
of Sindhia’s territory on both banks of the Jumna. There 
still remained in being fifteen of Sindhia’s regular bat¬ 
talions under a French commander named Dudrcnec 
Lake pursued them to the west of Agra with the whole of 
his cavalry, marching sixty-five miles in forty-eight hours— 
a wonderful feat under Indian skies. On November 1 he 
fought the Battle of Laswap, about eighty miles south of 
Delhi. Lake began the battle by attacking' with cavalry 
only, then withdrew his horse and resumed the attack as 
his infantry came up. “ The resistance opposed by the 
enemy, wrote Wellesley, “ on this memorable occasion 
was more determined than any which the army under 
General Lake had experienced since the commencement 
of the campaign.” 1 Lake himself declared : “ These 
battalions are most uncommonly well appointed, have 
a most numerous artillery, as well served as they can 
possibly be, the gunners standing to their guns until killed 
by the bayonet, all the sepoys of the enemy behaved 
exceedingly well, and if they had been commanded by 
French officers, the event would have been, I fear, ex- 
tiemcly doubtful. I never was in so severe a business in 
my life or anything like it, and pray to God I never may 
be in such a situation again : their army is better ap¬ 
pointed than out's, no expense is spared whatever 
these fellows fought like devils or rather like heroes.” 2 

* Martin, WtlUtUy't Dtspalchts, vot. iii, p. 554. * Idtm, p. 445. 
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Lake’s success had been as brilliant in result as mat 
of Arthur Wellesley in the Deccan, but his task was un¬ 
doubtedly easier “ General Wellesley,” writes Munro, 
“ had greater difficulties to encounter, a greater body of 
infantry and artillery, a much more formidable cavalry, 
and all animated by the presence of their sovereign ; not 
dispirited by the desertion of their officers, like the 
northern army.” 1 

I n the two minor theatres of war events were simple, 
but the objectives of both campaigns were fully attained. 
In Gujarat, where Colonel Murray was in command, 
Broach was captured by Woodington on August 29, and 
before the end of September all Sindhia’s possessions were 
in our power. In Orissa on September 18 the port of 
Juggernaut was captured and Balasore surrendered. In 
October Cuttack was occupied, and all the province 


submitted. 

The victory won, the question of the partition of 
conquests remained, and it no doubt occurred to Lord 
Wellesley that some claim might possibly be put forward, 
however absurd in fact, that the Nizam and the Peishwa, 
as allies of the British, had a right to participate in the 
material gains of the war. He himself raised the question 
in a long and elaborate despatch. 2 Arguing at great 
length, he decided that no allies of the British had any 
right to territory, but that it was expedient for the East 
India Company, as a gratuitous concession and of grace, 
to offer certain districts to Hyderabad and Poona. The 
Njfi jim.in deed, by the Treaty of Hyderabad, would have 
possessed a right, had he fulfilled the stipulation of aiding 
the British armies, but he had “ altogether failed in the 
discharge of the duties of an ally, and the conduct of his 
officers was of a nature actually hostile.” 3 Nevertheless 


1 Gleig, Munro , vol. i, p. 395. 

3 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. iv, pp. 85-99. 


3 Idem , p. 88. 
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,tas£was to be offered, from the former possessions of the 
Raja of Berar, all territories lying southward of Narnulla 
and Gawilgarh and westward of the river Warda, and, 
from the recent dominions of Sindhia, districts south of 
the Adjunta hills, such as Jalnapur and Gondapur. As 
for the Peishwa, his policy had been in some points “ un¬ 
accommodating and vindictive,” and in any case “ the 
utmost limit” of his “just and reasonable expectations 
was attained in the preservation of his dominions, by the 
result of the war, from the violence and ambition of 
external and domestic enemies.” 1 Yet to him, too, was to 
be offered a territorial solatium —the fort and district of 
Ahmadnagar. The beneficiaries received these donations 
in very different spirits, for while the Nizam acknowledged 
the “ amicable and liberal spirit ” 2 of the British govern¬ 
ment—and was indeed obviously surprised to be given 


anlything at all—the Peishwa—who was in all probability 


cqi'Ually astonished — to the high disgust and wrath of the 
Gc wernor-General, “ manifested a spirit of cavil and of 
in ordinate pretension, wholly unbecoming his position,” 
ai id so far forgot himself as to put forward claims “ of 
a most extravagant and unreasonable nature.” 3 The 
B ritish Resident was instructed to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of these pretensions, and in the end both treaties 
<f>f partition were accepted. 

• The protecting shadow of British power was now cast 
over those ancient Rajput houses, which had yielded so 
rehutfuntly to Sindhia’s suzerainty and had long desired 
a connection with our government. Treaties of alliance 
were made with UiC Rajas $£ Jodpur, Jaipur, Macheri, 
Bundi and the Jat ruler of Bhartpur. The terms were 
unusually favourable as granted to ancient independent 


states, who of their own volition had freely sought our 

1 Martin, Wellesleys Despatches , vol. iv, p. 94. 


* Idem, p. 97. 


3 Idem , p. 98. 
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friendship and protection. No tribute was exacted 
no internal interference was claimed. The Company 
guaranteed their dominions against aggression, and the 
allied states were merely called upon to defray the cost 
of any aid that might require to be rendered. 

The treaties made with the Rana of Gohud and a chief¬ 
tain known as Ambaji Rao Inglia were more difficult to 
draw up. The Rana had been despoiled of his territories 
by Sindhia, who had handed them over in charge to 
Ambaji. Ambaji had subsequently risen in insurrection 
against his master and set up as an independent ruler. 
The solution finally adopted—a solution which, as we 
shall see, contained the seed of an embarrassing contro¬ 
versy—was that the territories were divided between the 
Rana and Ambaji, except that the mighty fortress of 
A Gwalior, the most coveted of them all, was retained by 
the Company. 

The success of the conquest and the settlement * was 
remarkable. “ With all the sanguine temper of my mine i,” 
wrote Wellesley, “ I declare that I could not have hop ed 
for a completion of my plans at once so rapid and iso 
secure,” 1 and he hardly exaggerated the bare facts whe n, 
with pardonable exultation, he declared : “ With an m V 
rivalled army, with flourishing resources, with powerfiid 
alliances and with a just cause, I was enabled to encounte r 
and to surmount the difficulties which surrounded me, anc 1 
to witness the rapid and complete effect of our military* 
operations on every point of the enemy’s strength. The? 
vast extent, complicated system, and matchless success of ' 
the campaigns in Hindustan and the Deccan, cannot be 
contemplated without emotions of gratitude and admira¬ 
tion.” 2 It is easy, of course, to criticize this language as 
excessively laudatory not only of Lord Wellesley’s own 
part in the business but of the efforts of his generals, on the 

1 Martin, Wellesleys Despatches* vol. iii, p. 420. 2 Idem , p. 584. 
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that the task accomplished was not difficult. But. 
to do so is really unfair, when we remember how fatally 
easy it still was, as we shall see in the war with Holkar, 
for military disasters to occur and for serious mistakes to 
be made. This is the unfair dilemma often presented tor 
statesmen and generals. If they succeed, their success is i 
discounted owing to the facility of their task, and critics^ 
analyse the reasons of their triumph, till there Is nothing 
left to be allotted to their personal share in it. If they fail, 
their failure is due to their own errors and miscalculations. 
The critic cannot have it both ways, and if the disasters 
of Monson and Lake in the war with Holkar arc to be 
attributed—as they invariably are—to their own precipita¬ 
tion and misjudgement, the great and wonderful success in 
the war with Sindhia and the Raja of Berar must also be 
attributed to the initiative and effort of those who planned 
and waged it. 


,<SL 


There were, of course, various subsidiary reasp ns for 
the British success. Munro, who wrote of the campaign 
as a whole : “ I never entertained any doubt that our 
success would be great, but I did not expect that it would 
have been so rapid,” gave amongst others the following 
as reasons for the British victory. In the first place, he 
says, t£ our constant procession of victories is chiefly to be 
attributed to the Bengal and Madras armies Jiaving had 
a much greater body of regular cavalry than iji any former 
war.’ 5 Secondly, as has been already mentioned, he rightly 
noticed the conduct of Lake and Wellesle y in launching 
on the enemy attack after attack, without allowing them 
respite or opportunity to rally. Thirdly, he pointed out 
with truth that the Marathas had been weajfci^edJby jjieir 
long dissensions. Sin^TuaJaad suffered heavily in his war 
with IHfulkar. Fourthly, there was a certain truth in his 
view that the Ma&ubas, when fighting against English 
armies, gained r^Qthing, by the abandonment ofjthcir old 
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tactics of guerilla and predatoiy warfare. Their European 
training and their formation into battalions and divisions 
had rendered them invincible against other Indian powers, 
but had only rendered them capable of showing a deter¬ 
mined resistance in defeat to European armies. Sindhia, 
says Munro, by the stress he had laid on infantry tactics 
had “ reduced the war to a war of battles and sieges, 
instead of one of marches and convoys.” One reason of 
this was that, as Grant Duff tells us, few if any of the men 
who made the fine resistance to Lake at Laswari were 


really Marathas by race v The armies of Sindhia and 
Holkar had long been recruited from any martial Indian 
stock4hat chose to fight under Maratha banners, and in 
this battle they were made up chiefly of the soldiers of 
Oudh, Rohilkhand and the Doab. With a certain truth, 
though also with a good deal of exaggeration, Munro 
could say of the Maratha army of this date : Its dis¬ 
cipline, its arms and uniform clothing, I regard merely 
as the means of dressing it out for the sacrifice.” 1 

Lord Wellesley did not stand alone in recognition of 
the great extent of the victory. A contemporary writer 
paid a high tribute to the Governor-General, “ who, in 
the most perilous crisis of its fate, by his extraordinary 
talents and energetic exertions, was, beyond the possi¬ 
bility of doubt or denial, the saviour of our Indian 
empire.” 2 Indeed, “ the whole business of the Maratha 
war would have done honour to the days of a Burleigh, a 
Walsingham or of a Sully, in the Cabinet; or of the plans 
of a Frederick in the field.” 3 Even Munro himself, who 
was so often apt, as we have seen, to criticize and was not 
commonly swept away by undue enthusiasm, wrote : “ We 


are now complete masters of India, and nothing can shake 
our power, if we take proper measures to confirm it.” 1 


1 Gleig, Munro , vol. i, pp. 391-2. 
3 Idem, p. 10. 


3 Britannicus, A Letter , . ., p. 92. 

4 Gleig, Munro , vol. i, p. 395. 
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a long despatch of July 13, 1804, Lord Wellesley 
turns aside from the first exultant estimate of his success 
to sum up soberly and concretely the advantages that he 
had gained. Besides the various detailed and obvious 
benefits due to the acquisition of new territories and the 
linking up of the presidencies of Bengal and Madras, he 
points out that the British power has now been finally 
placed “ in that commanding position with regard to 
other states, which affords the only possible security for the 
permanent tranquillity and prosperity of these valuable 
and important possessions.” 1 Further, by the establish¬ 
ment of subsidiary forces, an efficient army of 22,000 men 
is stationed within the territory, or on the frontier, of 
foreign states and is paid by foreign subsidies : “ That 
army is constantly maintained in a state of perfect equip¬ 
ment, and is prepared for active service in any direction 
at the shortest notice. This force may be directed against 
any of the principal states of India, without the hazard 
of disturbing the tranquillity of the Company’s possessions, 
and without requiring any considerable increase in the 
permanent military expenses of the Government of India.” 


SSL 


I* inally, this force, together with the important privileges 
acquired of arbitrating the differences and dissensions 
between the several Indian states, “ enables the British 
power to control the causes of that internal warfare, which 
during so long a term of years has desolated many of the 
most fertile provinces of India.” 2 

These claims were justly made, but where Wellesley 
revealed a blindness, which looks almost wilful, was in the 
assumption, which is apparent both throughout this de¬ 
spatch and in his address to the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
that the Indian powers entirely acquiesced, and that the 
future was secure. The truth, of course, as Castlereagh had 
foreseen so'clearly, was that in the hearts of th e Maratha 

1 Martin, Welles ley's Despatches , vol. iv, p. 1 76. 2 Idem , p. 177. 
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^ 0 hiefs all possible benefits due to the Fax Britannica were 
outweighed by the fact that their power to plunder and 


destroy others was"taken awayTrom them. But this, for 
the moment, Lord Wellesley could not, or would not, see. 
“ The peace, which has been concluded,” he says, “ com¬ 
prehends every object of the war, with every practicable 
security for the continuance of tranquillity. 55 1 The first 
part ol this sentence is entirely true, the second was a most 
dangerous assumption. He continually reiterates his con¬ 
fidence : “ The foundations of our Empire in Asia are 
now laid in the tranquillity of surrounding nations, and in 
the happiness and welfare of the people of India ”; 2 and 
again a little later : “ The influence and ascendancy of 
the British Government in the councils of Hyderabad and 
Poona have been increased and permanently established, 
not by limning the authority, controlling the independ¬ 
ence, or reducing the power of those states, but by the 
operation of arrangements which have confirmed and 
corroborated their respective rights, authorities and inde¬ 
pendence, extended their dominion, consolidated their 
power, and augmented their resources. . . . Our in¬ 
fluence and ascendancy in the councils of those allies are 
now founded on the solid basis of their entire confidence 
in the equity and moderation of our views, and in their 


just reliance on our protecting power.” 3 This idyllic 


picture, it must be admitted, corresponded very imper¬ 
fectly with the prosaic truth, and attributed to the Indian 
powers both an appreciation of the realities of the situation 
and a recognition of their own best interests which they 
were very far from possessing. 

Meanwhile at home the comprehensiveness of Welles¬ 
ley’s plans and the accumulating impetus of his success 
aroused, to some extent, the admiration, but, in greater 


1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, voi. iii, p. 584. 
a Idem , p. 586. 3 Idem , vol. iv, p. 175. 
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the alarm of the Cabinet. In a despatch of 
May 21, 1804, Lord CastlereagR,” though he has not yet 
heard the result of the war, observes that Wellesley’s 
wonderful progress outdistances the attempts of the home 
government to consider the problems which he submits to 
them. Lately, “ we were considering what plan of alliance 
was on the whole the most likely to connect us with the 
state of Poona and conciliate some of the other leading 


states, now w r e are to examine the effects upon our Indian 
system, not only of that state being occupied by a British 
force but of the other leading states, materially reduced 
in territory, being almost entirely encompassed either by 
the Company’s possessions or those of their allies . 1 The 
question presented by the war, continued Castlereagh, 
was “the largest in its bearings, and the most important 
in its effects upon our Indian system that has ever come 
into discussion.” Two important questions arose : first, 
whether the nevy acquisitions did not contravene too 
strongly the system of policy upon which the legislature 
has professed to act, i.e. whether they did not infringe the 
prohibitions against aggrandizement of the Acts of 1784 
and 1793 ; and secondly, whether they did not make the 
frame of our government “ complicated and unwieldy/’ 
so as to render it “ enfeebled and embarrassed in ordinary 
hands 55 when Wellesley should have gone, and “ when,” 
said Castlereagh—assuaging the sting of the rebuke with 
the handsome compliment—the machine of government 
no longer feels “ that impulse which every department of 
state so visibly receives from the mind that now directs 


it. 


” 2 


1 Marlin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. iv, p. 223. 


2 Idem, p. 224. 
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CHAPTER XXI 




THE WAR WITH HOLKAR 


rr-iHE peace was $ppn at an end, and it is clear that Arthur 
X Wellesley largely considered Ills brother to blame. He 
thought thSt a too strict and rigid interpretation was being 
put upon the treaties of Dcogagn and Suiji Arjangaon. 
Hardly more than a month after their conclusion we find 
him writing to Malcolm and complaining that the Com¬ 
missioners appointed to carry out the treaties were trying 
to increase as much as possible thcJboundarics of the dis¬ 
tricts to be surrendered, and, added Wellesley, “ the poor 
national faith goes to the devil. ... 1 see very clearly 
that I have made two very good treaties of peace, hut 
I have not influence to carry them into execution in any 
of their stipulations ; and there is no person about the 
Governor-General to take an enlarged view of the state of 
our affairs, and to resist the importunities of the local 
authorities to force on the treaties a construction which 
will tend to the increase of their own petty power and 
authority.” 1 

Above all, Wellesley thought that his brother was 
making a serious umtakc in daii fl jjpg Gwalior under the 
treaty. The question about this place was rather compli¬ 
cated and subtle. The ninth clause of the Treaty of Suiji 
Arjangaon had laid it down that Sindhia was not to be 
deprived of any territories southward of Jaipur, Jodpur 
and Gohud, of which he or his Aumildars had collected the 
revenues. Now, as wc have seen, Gwalior had not been 
tgken from Sindhia at all, but frotp a cjiicftain^Ambaji, 
who had formerly been his servant. Wellesiey,claimed. 
therefore, that Gwalior woul^Mot^fall uy^er the clause of 

1 Gurwood, Thi Duki of Wtllivgtons Ituiian DafhiUhcj, vol. iii, p. 58. 
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^treaty above-mentioned, but most of his colleagues 
regarded it as a quibble to pretend that Ambaji was iri any 
sense independent. Even Malcolm, Wellesley’s close friend 
and secretary, declared : “ If we determine a case of 
disputable nature in our own favour because we have 
power, we shall give a blow to our faith that will in my 
opinion he more injurious to our interests than the loss of 
fifty provinces.” 1 Arthur Wellesley himself wrote : “The 
Governor-General will, I know, bring forward an in¬ 
genious argument on which he will claim the fort; but 
I am afraid that it will be too ingenious, and tq^nych 
abstracted from all the circumstances of the case.” 2 In 
the same letter he said with his usual good sense that the 
question of right turned upon a nice point of the law of 
nations, but that as regarded the policy he had no doubts : 
“ I would sacrifice Gwalior, or every frontier of India, ten 
times over, in order to preserve our credit for scrupulous 
good faith, and the advantages and honour we gained by 
the late war and the peace ; and wc must not fritter them 
away in arguments, drawn from overstrained principles 
of the laws of nations, which arc not understood in this 
country. What brought me through many difficulties in 
the war, and the negotiations for peace ? The British good 
faith and nothing else.” 3 A few days later he writes : 
“ My dear Malcolm, we shall have another war, and the 
worst of it will be, that all these questions will not bear 
inquiry.” In regard to his brother’s attitude to certain 
treaties made with the feudatories of the Raja of Berar, 
he goes so far as to vsay : “I am dispirited and disgusted 
with this transaction beyond measure ; however, I can 
say no more on it.” 4 

Finally, in a long and intimate letter to his brother 


1 (Sir) J. W. K.iyr, The Ltfe and Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm, 
2 volt. London, 1856, vol. i, p, 467. 

1 Garwood, The Duke of Wellington's Indian Despatches, vol. iii, p. 150. 
9 Idem, p. 13 f. 4 Owen, Wellington's Despatches, pp. 394-3. 
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nry in May 1804, lie writes that Sindhia' s gpvernmmC 
although it has concluded the defensive alliance, 
satisfied, “ and the misfortune is that, between ourselves, 
I thmk we are in the wrong.” Sindhia thinks that Gwalior 
should be given up, the Governor-General will not yield 
it: “I differ in opinion with the Governor-General both 
as to the right and policy of keeping this fort. . . . The 
Governor-General has argued with his usual ingenuity ; 
but I acknowledge that I differ from him entirely. . . . 
From all this statement you will observe that the system 
of moderation and conciliation by which, whether it be 
right or wrong, I made the treaties of peace, and which 
has been so highly approved and extolled, is now given up. 
Our enemies are much disgusted, and complain loudly of 
our conduct and want of faith ; and in truth, I consider 
the peace to be by no means secure. . . . In fact, my dear 
Henry, we want at Calcutta some person who will speak 
his mind to the Governor-General. Since you and Mal¬ 
colm have left him, there is nobody; about him with 
capacity, to understand these subjects, who has nerve§ to 
discuss them with mm, and to oppose his sentiments when 
he is wrong. There cannot be a stronger proof of this want 
than the fact that Malcolm and 1 , and General Lake, 
and Mercer, and Wcbbe, were of opinion that we had 
lost Gwalior with the treaty of peace.” 1 Such was the 
criticism of a loyal and affectionate brother, who clearly 
believed that there were occasions on which Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s high-minded but impatient personality led him 
astray. As we may suppose, the censure passed by strangers 
and political rivals was more bitter and outspoken. Philip 
Francis rose in the House of Commons in April 1805 to 
direct a bitter invective against the terms granted in the 
treaty with Sindhia. “ The reluctance shown,” he said, 
“ against the proud and insolent terms of our treaty was 
1 Owen, Wtllvigton's Despatches , pp. 395*7* 
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. . was it not natural lor a high-spirited chief 
to spurn at terms so abject ? ” 1 

We must now return to the position of affairs at die end 
of the year 1803. Wellesley, having crushed, with a suc¬ 
cess that was probably beyond even his own hopes, 
two of the great Maratha chieftains, was anxious to 
neutralize and isolate the third. Holkar had so far stood 


aloof from the war, watching, partly no doubt with secret 
satisfaction, partly also with sullen resentment, the defeat 
of those who, though they were his bitter rivals, were 
also after all his fellow-countrymen. It seemed to the 
Governor-General that Holkar might conceivably agree 
to accept a peace with the Britis h g overnment which 
would leave him the most independent of the Maratha 
powers, though it would necessarily curtail his oppor¬ 
tunities of plundering and despoiling his neighbours, but 
iiere he was making the common mistake of supposing 
that an Indian chief would necessarily be guided by a 
policy that was reasonable and in accordance with his own 
best interests. Holkar was puffed up by extreme pre¬ 
sumption, due no doubt partly to the fact that he had 
been carefully left alone in the recent war. He could not 
believe that this immunity was due to any. other reason 
than fear of his power. Therefore, in March 1804, his 
envoys laid before the British government fqgj;proposals : 
First, that Holkar should be permitted to collect choutfi, 0^ 
the legahzccHvfaratha blackmail levied by armed bands 
upon subject territories. Secondly, that the ancient posses¬ 
sions formerly held by .Jm lazily, such as Etawa, twelve 
districts in the Doab, and territory in Bundelkhapd, should 
be made over tp hUJi. Thirdly, that the district known as 
Iiiwriana should be retroceded to him. Fourthly and 
lastly, that a guarantee should be, given, him for aJl the 
territories then in his possession and a treaty^ concluded 


1 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, vol. iv, p. 232. 
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the same terms as with Sindhia. These insolent pro¬ 
posals—for they were nothing else, considering the situa¬ 


tion in which Holkar found himself—were absolutely 
rejected, and Holkar was told that an immediate return 


to his own dominions was an indispensable preliminary to 
any negotiations. “ I never was so plagued,” wrote Lake, 
“ as I am with this Devil ; he just, nay hardly, keeps 
within the letter of the law, by which means our army is 
remaining in the field at an enormous expense.” 1 Mean¬ 
while Holkar had sent his defiance to the Cornmander-in- 
Chief in the Deccan as well as to the Governor-General. 
He had written to Arthur Wellesley demanding the re¬ 
storation of certain provinces in southern India. If his 
request was not acceded to, he declared that “ countries 
of many hundred coss [a coss is an Indian measure of 
length varying considerably in different parts of India, 
but being generally equal to a distance of two miles] 
should be overrun and plundered and burnt. That he 
[meaning the Commander-in-Chief] should not have 
leisure to breathe for a moment, and that calamities 
should fall on lacs of human beings ... by the attacks 
ol Holkar’s army which overwhelms like the waves of 
the sea.” 2 


Holkar now steeled himself to approach Sindhia, who, 
still in high dudgeon at his defeat, replied with very 
natural indignation that, even if he were inclined to 
violate his faith with his ally, the character and treachery 
of Holkar would prevent his doing so. Sindhia followed 
up this crushing rejoinder by communicating Holkar’s 
proposals to the British government. Lord Wellesley now 
recognized .thaj war was Inevitable, and in a despatch to 
the home government 3 he gives the following reasons for 
that fact, '.hough we must add that he had taken none of 


1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. iv, pp. 46-7. 
a Idem , p. 107. 3 Idem , pp. 99-130. 
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icm into account in his sanguine forecast after the con¬ 
clusion of the recent war. He points out in the first place 
that Holkar was bound to satisfy his turbulent soldiery by 
finding somewhere lands for them to plunder ; secondly, 
the various petty states which before this had formed the 
marauding-ground of the great Maratha chieftains had 
now been formally taken under the protection of the East 
India Company ; thirdly, since the treaties had been con¬ 
cluded with Sindhia and the Raja ofBerar—treaties which 
transformed those robber chieftains into at least the 
semblance of civilized rulers—many of their irregular 
troops and turbulent followers, highly disapproving of 
this process, had determined to join their fort une s with 
those of Holkar. “ The reduction,” said Wellesley, “ of 
that predatory power therefore was manifestly a measure, 
not only of just policy and necessary security, but of ulti¬ 
mate economy with reference to the finances of the 
honourable Company,” 1 

On April 16 the Governor-General ordered the com¬ 
mencement of hostilitic54.gainst Hplkar bom in Hindustan 
and the Deccan. These operations had been as carefully 
planned beforehand and as accurately thought out as the 
victorious campaign of the year 1803. “ The basis of that 
plan,” writes Wellesley, “ was a combination of the move¬ 
ments and operations of tire British troops arid those of 
Daulat Rao Sindhia and the Gaikwar, acting against the 
forces and territories of Holkar from Gujarat, Malwa and 
the Deccan, while the main army, under the personal 
direction of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, pur¬ 
sued the enemy from Hindustan.” 2 But the issue was 
very different from the victorious results of the, vyar against 
Sindhia and the Raja of Berar, The course of events in 
outline w 4 $ as follows ; fqur m ain phases may be distin¬ 
guished. At first Holkar was driven southward, and 

1 Martin, Wellesley's fiespaUhes, VoL iv, p. 117. 2 Idem, p. 322* 
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Wellesley’s plans seemed likely to be everywhere success¬ 
ful. The pursuing forces during the rains rested tem¬ 
porarily, partly in an advanced base, partly in their main 
quarters at Cawnpore. Then—the second phase—came 
Colored Mouson’s premature and ,ill -judged advance into 
the desert of Rajput#na, followed by his disastrous retreat. 
The third phase sees Holkar marching northward again 
on the lloed-tide of success, but the British cause was 
re-established by the successful defence of Delhi, and the 
victories at E)ig and Farruekabad. Then—the final phase 
—came Lake’s ghastly military blunder of flinging four 
successive storming parties upon the ramparts of Bhartpur 
| before his artillery had effected a breach, and his consc- 
j quent failure to take that great fortress. The failure might 
easily have been repaired; it caused an altogether dis¬ 
proportionate sensation in contemporary opinion, hut the 
home authorities had long been dreading even a continua¬ 
tion of Wellesley’s successes, and the first indications pf 
failure were seized upon by them as a reason for his recall. 

So much for the results in outline. We must now 
retrace our steps and narrate the course of events more in 
detail. In April 1804 Kolkar was engaged in plundering 
the territory of the Raja of Jaipur, which is situated about 
150 miles south-west of Delhi. General Lake advanced 
against him, sending Monson with a vanguard one day’s 
march ahead. At the same time Colonel Murray was told 
to advance north-ea:.tward from Gujarat into Malwa, and 
Sindhia was warned to co-operate. Holkar was forced to 
retpeat to KoLkl'n which he reached on April 23, his 
situation being “ in the utmost degree wretched and dis¬ 
tressed.” 1 The British followed up their success by cap¬ 
turing Rampura on March 16 under Colonel Don. 
According to some authorities, for instance Mr. J. C. 
Marshman and Sir J. W. Fortescue, the first mistake was 


1 Martin, WelUsley's Despatches, vol. iv, p. 122. 
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y Luke in not pressing on in pursuit liimself, “ an 
act of unaccountabie imprudence.” 1 Lake himself, how¬ 
ever, believed that Holkar’s flight was too rapid to be 
successfully followed up and that he had gained too long 
a start to be brought to action. Besides this, Lake’s soldiers 
had suffered terribly from the heat, puring some days of 
the advance the thermometer had stood at 130 
shade. He determined, therefore, to postpone 
operations till after the rains, to withdraw the army, or at 
least the main part of it, from its advanced position and to 
confine himself for the present to excluding Holkar from 
Hindustan. Monson was ordered to occupy the passes of 
Bundi and Lachcri to the south of Rampuru and north 
of Kotah, so as “ completely (to) obstruct the return of 
Holkar in that direction.” 2 These passes had been 
selected because, as Lake pointed out, they afforded the 
only entrance through the mountains from Malwa into 
Hindustan. Lake, in fact, considered that he had firmly 
locked the gate of admission to Northern India. He with¬ 
drew himself to Cawnpore at the end of June. “ The situa¬ 
tion,” he wrote, “ appeared to secure ail the advantages 
which had been obtained, and to obviate every danger 
that could accrue . . . from the absence of the main 
army.” 3 It was also assumed by Lake in coming to his 
decision that Holkar had suffered severely in his flight, 
that the British force in Gujarat under Murray could act 
offensively when need arose, and that Sindhia would 
co-operate on the side of Malwa. But Lake had perhaps 
forgotten how soon an Indian army could recover from 
such a disaster as Holkar had experienced ; he possibly 
relied too much on the energy and initiative of Colonel 
Murray ; and he rather left out of account the certainty 


1 Marshman, History of India, vol. ii, p. 97. 

2 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, vol. iv, p. 123. See map, p. 24^ infra. 

2 Idem, vol. v, p. 286, 
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that Sindhia’s enthusiasm for war would wane as the 
British attack slackened. 


Still, taking everything into account, it seems reason¬ 
able to suppose that, if Lake's instructions had been faith¬ 
fully followed, operations would have been resumed after 
the rains with every prospect of success. “ Unfortunately,” 
as Lake himself wrote, “ my views were defeated by 
Colonel Monson’s departure from the plan which I in¬ 
tended him to pursue.” 1 The fatal step referred to was 
taken by Monson in June, who, not content with his safe 
defensive position, determined to march forward and enter 
Hplkar’s territory. Lake declares that as soon as the news 
reached him he expressed his strong disapproval and his 
lively apprehension of the consequences. It seemed to 
him, however, that the step once having been taken his 
only proper course was to support his subordinate. 
Though Monson’s reasons did not appear to him to be 
satisfactory, yet he was disposed to allow considerable 
latitude to his judgement as being best able to know the 
circumstances. 

Monson crossed the River Chambal and marched by 
Kotah to the Mokundra Pass, thirty miles from Kotah. 
After a short halt there he advanced fifty miles farther to 
the fort of Hinglasgarh, where he arrived on July 1. Two 
days later he moved his camp still a little farther forward 
in a southerly direction from Hinglasgarh to a point about 
seventy miles distant from Ujjcin. It seems that the second 
great mistake made by Monson was the advance beyond 
the Mokundra Pass, which would have been the best place 
to halt after he had abandoned his first base at Bundi and 
Lachcri. He hoped, however, to get into touch with 
Colonel Murray, who, marching from Gujarat .upon 
Ujjcin, had reached Dohud in June and Budnawar on 
June 30 — the day before Monson arrived at Hinglasgarh. 


1 Martin, WelUslsy's Despatches, vol. v, p 287. 
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it• tjiis point, unfortunately, Colonel Murray decided to 
fall back behind the River Myhie, and the result, as we 
shall see, was an entirely useless retreat followed by a 
second advance—movements which prevented him from 
supporting Monson at a most critical time, and recalled 
the unhappy marching and counter-marching of General 
d’Erlon in the Waterloo campaign. Murray began his 
retreat to the Myhie on July 1 ; on the 5th, however, he 
completely changed his mind and advanced again, this 
time as far as Ujjein. He arrived there on July 8, the very 
day on which, as will appear hereafter, Monson, despair¬ 
ing of his appearance, began his retreat to the Mokundra 
Pass. 


What were the reasons for Murray’s retreat? He tells 
us himself that at Budhawar he had just heard of Lake’s 
return with his army to Cawnpore and the intention of 
Monson to halt at the Mokundra Pass. He thought, 
further, that it was impossible to oppose the whole force 
of Holkar without the cavalry of the Gaikwar of Baroda 
and of Sindhia, in regard to which he had been dis¬ 
appointed. Lastly, he considered his position at Budnawar 
to be unfavourable. 1 Lake either never heard these reasons 
or considered them inadequate, for he wrote : “ For 
reasons which have never been satisfactorily explained to 
me, Colonel Murray, after he had advanced within a short 
distance of Ujjein, formed the extraordinary resolution of 
retreating behind the Myhie river.” 2 Sir J. W. Fortescue, 
though he admits that, if Murray’s decision “ be reviewed 
from a strictly theoretic standpoint, it seems .difficult lo 
quarrel with it,” 3 considers that Murray was, on the 
whole, as was afterwards proved, both incapable and un¬ 
enterprising. Murray’s retreat, of course^ enabled the 



1 Martin, WelUsley's Despatches, vol. iv, pp. 374-5. 

* Idem , vol. v, p. 288. 

* Fortescue, History qf the British Army , vol. v, p. 82. 
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ffcnemy to concentrate the whole of his force 
^Vlonson, to whose fortunes we must now return. 

Ou July 7 Monson heard two serious pieces of new s : 
the first that Colonel Murray was falling back behind the 
Myhie River (he did not, of course, know, for the news 
had not yet reached him, that Murray had already 
changed his mind) ; and secondly, that Holkar had 
crossed the Chambal from the left bank and was therefore 
threatening his flank. Lake considered that Monson, as he 
had at one time intended, ought to have attacked Holkar 
while he was fording the river. But" a daring scheme of 
this nature, which, if it field out splendid possibilities of 
success, yet undoubtedly involved serious risk of disaster, 
was entirely beyond the mediocre range of a commander 
like Monson. He could only see the peril and not the faint 
prospect of-victory, and so he determined to make his way 
back to the Mokundra Pass, not knowing that on that 
very day Murray’s leading columns were entering the 
outskirts of Ujjein. At the pass, where he arrived on July 9, 
Monson turned for a moment and repulsed Holkaris 
cavalry. But he was in dread that Holkar would get 
behind his rear and cut him off from communications with 
Rotah ; so he continued his retreat to that town, arriving 
there on July 12, with his troops in an exhausted and dis¬ 
pirited condition. When Wellesley heard of the abandon¬ 
ment of the pass, he wrote, with a sense of foreboding that 
proved all too well justified : “ This is a most painful state 
of affairs. Nothing can retrieve our character but the most 
vigorous efforts. I fear that all our exertions will now be 
too late to recover all we have lost.” 1 

The Raja of Kotah, now that the clouds of disaster 
seemed to hang over the British cause, dared not receive 
them, and they had to struggle on to a fort on the banks 
of the Chambal, "seven miles farther on. The river was 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. iv, p. i8a< 
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and on July 16 the heavy guns were spiked am! 
abandoned. On the 27th Monson reached Rampura. 
There he received reinforcements, but it was impossible, 


owing to the increasing and ever more daring assaults of 
Holkar’s marauding hordes, to obtain supplies, so that he 
was obliged to continue the retreat to Kushalgarh. Leav¬ 
ing a small garrison at Rampura, he reached the Bunas 
River on August 24. The British forces were attacked at 
a disadvantage while crossing the river, were forced to 


abandon their baggage, and reached Kushalgarh on 
August 25. Monson was now almost surrounded by a 
cloud of the enemy’s horse, and was subjected to never- 
ending attacks, but he struggled on to Hindown Fort, 
which he reached on August 27. Worn out with fatigue 
and hunger, his troops wearily threaded the Biana Pass 
on the 28th, but they were almost at the end of their tether, 
and finally on August 31 the broken army streamed into 
Agra in utter demora l ization a nd dispjfdc.r. 

It is no wonder that Lak e bc,mQ4j ied “ this disgr aceful 
and disastrous event.” “ l have lost,” he wrote, “ live 
battalions and six companies, the flower ,,ol thcarmy, and 
how they are to be replaced at this day, God only 
knows.” ’ Arthur Wellesley criticizes the episode with his 
usual dispassionate insight and reasonableness : “1 am 
decidedly of opinion ihat Monson advanced without 
reason, and retreated in the same manner ; and that he 
had no intelligence of what was passing five miles from 
his camp. It is a curious circumstance that Moospn and 
the Commander-in-Chief should attribute their,, mis¬ 
fortunes to Murray’s retreat, and that Murray should 
attribute his retreat to a movement of the same luud rn^dc 
by Monson. At all events, both parties appear to have 
been afraid of Holkar, and both to have fled from him in 
different directions. I do not think, concluded Arthui 


1 Martin, Wellesley's Dt’pakkcs, vol. iv, p. 197. 
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ley drily, “ that the Command er-in*Chief and I 
?e carried on war so well by our deputies as we did our¬ 
selves.” 1 Arthur Wellesley indeed, though he could 
criticize the conduct of the commander in this reasonable 
and indulgent spirit, by no means underrated the serious¬ 
ness of the episode, for he says elsewhere : “ Monson’s 
disasters are really the greatest and most disgraceful to 
our military character of any that have ever occurred.” 2 
Some time later he passed further well-considered criti¬ 
cisms on the whole operation, pointing out that Monson’s 
force was to begin with not of sufficient strength, that it 
had with it no proper provisions, and that it was depend¬ 
ent for supplies on certain Rajas who for interested reasons 
urged it to advance. No proper measures were taken, as 
they ought to have been, to collect depots of provisions 
and stores at Bundi or Kotah or Rampura. The expedi¬ 
tion advanced too far from its base over difficult ground 
crossed and cleft by impassable rivers and deep nullahs. 
Finally, he concluded that “ the detachment must have 
been lost, even if Holkar had not attacked them with his 
infantry and artillery.” 3 

Dr. Horace Wilson refuses to attribute all the blame to 
the unfortunate commander, and clearly considers that 


:ome portion of it must fall upon General Lake. “ It is 
clear,” he says, “ that all the fault was not Monson’s, that 
very much of it was Murray’s, and that both had been 
placed in an awkward position by those who planned their 
operations. Each was advanced to a great distance from 
effective support, with a force insufficient to encounter the 
enemy, by whom they were separated, and whose strength 
was greatly and fatally miscalculated by the Commander- 
in-Chief.” Later, Wilson says : “ It is clear . . . that 


1 Gurwooti, The Duke of Wellington's Indian Despatches, vol. iii, p. 396. 
? Owen, Wellesleys Despatches , p. 788. 

8 Gwwood, The Duke of Wellington's Indian Despatches , vol. iii, p. 412. 
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^ f< < Alonson was in insufficient strength, but it is also evfl 
* ^ that he advanced with great imprudence, and with very 
imperfect information. 3 ’ 1 Summing up, it may be said 
that the main arid original fault was Monson’s, for he took 
upon himself the very serious responsibility of transgressing 
the careful orders given him. If is possible, of course, that, 
as Dr. Wilson says, he had been advanced by Lake to too 
great a distance, but that is a very inadequate reason for 
advancing further still. We can never know whether, if 
Monson had stayed where he was posted, Lake could 
or could not have advanced in due time to relieve him, 
and continued a combined march against the enemy. 
But Lake had every reason to maintain that this course 
was perfectly possible, and that if his subordinates had 
rendered him the obedience on which he had every right 
to count, final success would have been assured. We may 
also perhaps note that Monson was singularly deficient in 
the characteristic virtues “both of Arthur Wellesley and of 
Lake himself. If Wellesley had been in his position, we 
may be well assured that he would not have advanced 
beyond his first station ; or alternatively, that if he had, 
he would have shown all that characteristic care and 
solicitude which he always displayed in guarding his com¬ 
munications and preparing, stage by stage, for his forward 
advance. If Lake had been in Monson 5 s position, it was 
conceivable, in fact it was perhaps probable, that he too 
would have refused to remain posted at Bundi and 
Lacheri ; but, having dared, he would have dared all, 
and would probably by a brilliant onslaught upon Holkar, 
as lie was crossing the Chambal, have won pardon for his 
past strategical mistakes and silenced the voices of criticism 
in paeans of victory. 

There is one fine aspect of the whole business which 
should not escape our notice—namely, the refusal of either 

1 Mill, History of India, vol. vi, pp, 409-10. 
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ley or. Lake to indul ge infh oserecriminathtfig which 
'so'often follow on disappointments and disasters of this 
kind. I have already quoted Wellesley’s magnanimous 
words on the man who had by his precipitadon brought 
near to ruin his cherished plans, but I may refer to them 
here again : “ Whatever the result of his misfortunes to 
my own fame, I will endeavour to shield his character 
from obloquy, nor will I attempt the mean purpose of 
sacrificing his reputation to save mine.” 1 Lake, too, was 
not slow with a certain nobility to take the blame on 
his own shoulders. “ My dear Lord,” he wrote to the 
Governor-General, “ all blame ought to fall upon me for 
detaching the force in the first instance ... all censure 
for that measure must be attributed to me and to me alone, 


Qi 
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and if called upon I am ready to answ e r for i t before the 
House of Commons. ... 1 stand perfectly at ease on 
that score, uniess it may be said that 1 left too much to the 
discretion of Colonel Monson.” 2 Finally, Monson him¬ 
self wrote to Lake : “ I beg leave to declare to your 
Excellency in the most solemn manner that if there is 
any culpability, I am alone the aggressor.” 3 

The disaster of the retreat enabled Holkar to return 
with all his forces, flushed with victory, to Hindustan. He 
inarched northwards and encamped a short distance from 
Muttra, about forty miles above Agra on the River 
Jumna. General (now Lord) Lafcg 4 advanced from Gawn- 
pore on September 3 via Agra, to join battle if possible. 
Holkar did not await his coming, but withdrew north¬ 
west along the Jumna with Lake in hot pursuit. 1 he 
enemy arrived before Delhi on October 8 and made a 
desperate attempt to capture it, but it was splendidly 
defended by Burn and Ochterlony. On Lake’s approach, 

1 Martin, Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. iv, p. 205. * Idem, p. 241. 

3 British Museum. Addit. MSS. 13857, p. 36. 

* He was created Baron Lake of Delhi and Lcswarree and of Aston 
Clinton in Buckinghamshire, September r, 1804. 
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^October 28, Holkar was forced to raise the siege. His 
infantry and cavalry retired towards Dig, thirty miles 
west of Muttra, a fort belonging to che Raja of Bhartpur, 
while Holkar himself with his cavalry crossed the Jumna 
with the obvious intention of raiding the fertile Doab— 
the land between the Jumna and the Ganges—and then 
penetrating cither into Oudh or Rohilkhand. Lake was 
confronted by a rather difficult problem, which he solved 
by dividing his forces into two. Colonel Frazer, with the 
infantry, artillery and two native cavalry regiments, was 
sent against Dig, while Lake himself, with the cavalry, 
pursued Holkar into the Doab. It was, of course, vitally 
necessary—and here speed was everything—to prevent 
the ravaging and plundering of that province and the 
territories of our allies. Holkar was headed off in an 
attempt to cross the Ganges into Rohilkhand ; he flew 
down the Doab and arrived at Farruckabad on Novem¬ 


ber 16. Lake came up with him next day, having by a 
most brilliant military feat marched fifty-eight miles in 
twenty-four hours. Holkar was utterly defeated and 
narrowly escaped to Dig. Wellesley had some reason for 
his complacent reflection on Lake’s brilliant forced march : 
“ The result of this extraordinary and successful pursuit 
has proved that the most rapid movements, even of the 
Maratha horse, cannot avail against the celerity and 
discipline of our cavalry under its present improved con¬ 
struction.” 1 


Meanwhile, on November 13, Frazer, who was mor¬ 
tally wounded in the action, completely defeated the rest 
of Holkar’s army before Dig^ The command on Frazer’s 
death devolved on IMonson, who had the satisfaction of 
recovering in this battle the guns he had lost in his retreat. 
But even in the moment of victory he showed that fatal 
streak of irresolution which was so characteristic of him. 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Dispatches, vol. iv, p. 350. 
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of attacking the fortress of Dig, he astonished 
everyone by falling back on Agra. “ It is somewhat extra¬ 
ordinary,’’ wrote Lake, “ that a man brave as a lion should 
have no judgement or reflection . . . it really grieves me 
to see a man I esteem after gaining credit in the extreme 
throw it away in such a manner immediately.” 1 Lake now 
rejoined the army before Dig and the fort was captured 
on Christmas Eve. Both divisions of Holkar’s army had 
now been completely defeated, and in the meantime 
Holkar had been deprived of all his possessions south of 
the River lapti, which had been gradually occupied by 
the armies of the Deccan. His cause seemed lost, and it is 
quite clear that he was only saved from utter destruction 
by the treachery of the Raj$ of BharSpur ancf the equivo- 
cal attitude of Sindnia, who began to think that he could 
not afford to see Holkar crushed. Even then no great 
harm would have been clone, for the machinations of these 


two rulers could only at the best have postponed our 
victory for a few months, had it not been for Lake’s mad 
attempt to carry Bhartpur, one of the greatest fortresses 
in tiie north of India, by direct assault. Between January g 
and February 21 he launched four separate storming 
attacks, all of which were repulsed with terrible loss. It 
was an appalling blunder, and unpardonable because it 
was unnecessary'. Arthur Wellesley, loth as he must have 
been to criticize his late Commandcr-in-Chief, could not 
restrain himself from saying : “ They must have blundered 
that siege terribly, for it is certain that with adequate 
means every place can be taken.” * He hinted what was 
almost certainly true, that it was the impetuosity of Lake’s 
temper which would not brook the delay necessary for a 
proper preliminary breach of the walls before the storm. 
It is by this episode that Lake, for all his dash and 


1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches , vol. iv, p. 246. 

* Fortescuc, History of British Army , vol. v, p. 126. 
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irilliancy, has stamped himself as a commander infim 



inferior to his great rival Arthur Wellesley. “ One,’ says 
Sir J. W. Fortescue, “ of Britain’s greatest fighting 
generals. But here the praise of Lake must end. The 
siege of Bhartpur stands out as a sad example of his 
impatience and his love of rough-and-ready methods ; 
but the "despatch of Monsoru. detachment on its iso¬ 
lated march to the south remains a still greater blot 


upon hisj'ame. 1 For this measure showed that he ha<£ not 
studied his enemy, nor thought out the means of making 
every movement of the campaign contribute to his ruin. 
His fault, it is true, was not greater than Napoleon’s 
when he sent Dupont’s corps in similar circumstances to 


Andalusia, and it was perhaps a misfortune for Lake that 
such a man as Arthur Wellesley should have been his rival 
in the field ; but against the background of Wellesley’s 
achievements the defects of Lake become very conspicu¬ 
ous. If it were only Assaye that were to be compared with 
Laswari, the elder general would have nothing to fear ; 
but beneath Assaye is the solid structure of corp.munica- 


tions thoroughly g ua rded, magazines and advance bases 
cftfcIuHy^stored, transport laboriously organized ; every¬ 
thing provided that prudence and sagacity could foresee, 
nothing left to chance which could be assured by industry 


and care.” 8 


To Lord Wellesley, Lake’s failure came as a terrible 
and ru m i natin g blow, for he knew full well the use that 
his enemies would make of it. For alt that, his letter to 
Lake of March 9, 1805, though some confession of his 
disappointment is wrung from him, exhibits a generous 
refusal to reproach the Commander-in-Chicf. “ I fear,” 
he writes, “ that we have despised the place and enemy 


1 I have given reasons above for venturing to consider this particular 
charge unfounded. 

8 Fortescue, History of British Army, vol. v, pp. 136-7. 
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to render both formidable. . . . Your Lord¬ 
ship will judge of my sufferings amidst all the vexations 
which have fallen upon me in a manner so miraculous and 
distressing.” 1 Wellesley indeed, with his extraordinarily 
clear insight into the realities of political situations, saw 
quite clearly that, however lamentable these episodes 
might be, they had not really given his enemy the victory. 
“ The power of Jeswant Rao Holkar,” he said, in the de¬ 
spatch conveying to the Court of Directors the news of 
Lake’s failure, “ is destitute of any solid foundation, and 
of every element of an established government/' 2 The 
truth of this view was proved by the fact that the Raja of 
Bhartpur himself, in spite of his amazing succes£T£t'fiflg > 
his’Tiltimate defeat was inevit ab le, made a treaty with .the 
British on April 1771805, with the result that Holkar was 
constrained to leave hts territory. Wellesley’s conclusion, 
therefore, was entirely justified : <v The war with Holkar 
has not only not affected the general system of our political 
relations, but has demonstrated the utility of those rela¬ 
tions in their application to the increase of our resources 
and power against our enemies. Under every possible 
advantage . . . the disturbances excited by Holkar have 
not shaken the great foundations of the alliances estab¬ 
lished in Hindustan and the Dcccan.” 3 But it is not 
everyone who through the black clouds of war and defeat 
can take such long, sedate and imperturbable views of a 
dark and threatening future, and these calm and courage¬ 
ous words fell upon deaf and alienated ears at home. 

1 Martin, Wellesley’s Despatches , vol. iv, p. 302. 

2 Idem , p. 487. 3 Idem , vol. v, p. 236. 
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LORD WELLESLEY’S 
RESIGNATION 


at home there had been agrowing resistance for the last 
/\.few years, both in Parliament and still more in the 
Court of 4 Directors, to a policy of war and aggression 
in India. The latter bitterly complained of Wellesley’s 
neglect to keep them informed of his actions. “ We are 
the more impressed,” they wrote, “ with this neglect, as 
His Lordship, after announcing to us, in his despatch 
of the 20th June 1803, the then critical state of the dis¬ 
cussions between the British government and the Maratha 
powers, preserved, after hostilities commenced, and nearly 
throughout the entire period of the war, upon grounds 
which appear to us altogether unsatisfactory, a silence of 
nearly five months, whilst we were receiving from every 
quarter, except that from which of all others we had a 
right to expect it, even from the Calcutta Gazettes them¬ 
selves . . . details of events in India, without any inter¬ 
mediate advices from our Governor-General in Council.” 1 
Castlercagh was driven to make a like complaint. He 
wrote in December 1804 : “ We have received ... a 
voluminous detail of all the measures of the late war now 
twelve months terminated, but to my utter surprise and 
regret not a line either public or private upon the war then 
in existence with Holkar. You may imagine how much 
this has aggravated former impressions both with regard 
to the Governor-General and his colleagues.” 2 

In March 180 j. wc find Philip Francis saying in Parlia- 

1 India Office Records, Despatch to Bengal , November «8, 1804. 

9 India Office Records, Home Miscellaneous Series , 504, p. 130. 
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“ Since the prohibitory Act passed in 1784, I 
appeal to the House "whether wc have heard of anything 
from India but war and conquest ; many victories, and 


great acquisitions^ with only now and then a short interval 
of repose, tq take breath and begin again . . . almost all 
these wars arc supposed to originate in acts of pro vo cation 
and aggression committed by the weak aib.imLt he-Stro ng. 
. . . It requires very clear evidence to make it credible, 
that whereas the disposition of the British power in India 
is always, if possible, to preserve the peace . . . this ex¬ 
cellent disposition is never suffered to prevail because the 
Indian princes are so restless and unruly, that wc cannot, 
in common justice to ourselves, refrain from invading 
them. The fable says : ‘ the fierce, rebellious lamb would 
never suffer the mild, gentle, moderate wolf to be 
quiet.’ 5,1 In April 1805 Francis declared that our re¬ 
sources \ycre consu med in ru inoi f? conquests, the flQ.w,<x£>f 
our troops were cut off, fighting unnecessary battles. 2 
Nearly a year later, in March 1806, he pointed put hpw 


helpless Parliament was to check and moderate, sudbuit 
career as Wellesley’s : “ An act done ter. or twelve months 
ago, many hundred miles north-west of Calcutta, falls 
under the consideration of the House. After many ad¬ 
journments, and sundry debates too, either here or at the 
India House, some rapid resolution is taken in three or 
four months. Another year carries back the echo of the 
first intelligence from London to Lucknow, to Agra, to 
Delhi, to Ujjein, or Nagpur. Why, Sir, long before it is 
possible for the act or resolution here to reach its destina¬ 
tion, a brilliant victory has put an end not only to the 
original question, but to all the adverse parties concerned 
in it. The survivors, if any are left, and if any of them can 
read English, may find a sufficient consolation, where they 


* Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, vol. i, pp. 866-7. 
2 Idem , vol. iv, p. 225. 
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not very likely to look for it, in the English newspapers, 
namely that all such proceedings are severely condemned 
by the British Parliament.” 1 

These attacks no doubt represented a fairly large 
section of public opinion, and, though the vindictive 
nature of Francis was by this time well enough understood 
for men largely to discount any pronouncement he made 
on India, yet, as time went on, the answer of the govern¬ 
ment in defence of Wellesley tended to grow weaker and 
less convincing. They ho doubt themselves began to dread 
the issue of these constant military operations, which 
seemed now lor the first time to be somewhat clouded by 
chequered fortunes, if not by actual disasters. The wars 
and accessions of territory of course involved serious ex¬ 
pense, and although to-day we should think that expense 
amazingly small, it must be remembered that Great 
Britain was in the midst of the Napoleonic wars, and that 
the British people actually expected — however unreason¬ 
able that expectation seems to us now — that, despite the 
war, actual monetary profits should annually be made out 
of the Company’s possessions in India. They failed to 
understand that a reasonable public debt in India, con¬ 
tracted for the waging of war, could easily be borne by the 
revenues of so wealthy a Company. They failed also to 
realize that considerable expenditure at certain stages 
might be the surest economy, if it were preparing the way 
for later developments. Wellesley himself claimed that the 
prevalent ideas of Indian debt were much exaggerated, 
and he asked that “ commercial prejudice and the eager 
desire of temporary mercantile advantage ” should not 
be allowed “ to contract the comprehensive scale of our 
military preparations.” 3 It was affirmed in the House 
of Commons in 1804 that in five years the Company’s 

1 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates t vot. vi, p. 392. 

4 Mart in, Wellesley's Despatches t vol, iii, p, 194. 
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-tnejSfe' had increased by eleven millions. Francis com¬ 
plained that since 1793 the public had never received 
more than one year’s participation in the revenues of 
India. It will be remembered, by the Act passed in that 
year, half a million sterling was to be paid to the state out 
of any surplus left to the Company after the payment of 
expenses, dividends and any other legitimate charges. 
“ Parliament,” said Francis, “ ought to inquire how it 
happens that, out of a territorial revenue of thirteen 
millions, added to the profits of a flourishing trade at 
home, there is no surplus to make good to the public so 
inconsiderable a share in that immense receipt as half a 
million a year.” “ Our Indian prosperity,” he continued, 


4>l 


<l is always in the.future tense. I must do him [ CastlereaghJ 
the justice to admit that in every respect but one he seems 
to me to be the full and legitimate successor of the noble 
lord | i.e. Dundas, now Lord Melville] who for many yean 
presided at the same Board. He has succeeded to the 
office, to the promises, to the hopes, to the estimates, to 
the sanguine disposition of that noble lord and to his 
perpetual disappointments.” 1 By 180C, when Wellesley 
laid down his office, the debt had increased from seven¬ 
teen millions in the year 1797 to a total sum of thirty-one 
millions—an amount which, to those accustomed to the 
cost of modern war, would seem negligible in view of the 
vast acquisitions made to the Indian Empire. 

Further, it must be confessed that Wellesley had treated 
the jL' irectors with unwise hauteur and contempt. He was 
too fond, as wc have shown in the case of Fort William 
College, of attempting to commit them to a course of 
action up to a point where it was almost impossible for 
them to exercise any right of withdrawal. In his private 
or sertu-official communications to the President of the 
Board of Control he threw off all restraint in the language 


1 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates , vol. ii, p. 989. 
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Mfi permitted himself to use of those who were after al 
employers. He proclaimed to Lord Gastlereagh in March 
1804 his “ utter contempt ” of any opinions that might 
be entertained by the Directors, and added : “ I expect 
ever> r practicable degree of injustice and baseness from 
that faction.” He relies upon Castlereagh’s justice and 
public spirit “ to frustrate the vindictive profligacy of the 
Court of Directors,” and concludes by writing : “ Your 
Lordship . . . may be assured, that as no symptoms of 
tardy remorse displayed by the Honourable Court in 
consequence of my recent success in India, will vary my 
present estimation of the faith and honour of my very 
worthy and approved good masters, or protract my con¬ 
tinuance in India for one hour beyond the limits pre¬ 
scribed by the public interests, so no additional outrage, 
injury, or insult, which can issue from the most loathesom 
den of the India House, will accelerate my departure, 
while the public safety shall appear to require my aid in 
this arduous situation.” On March 25, 1805, he writes in 
a like strain : “ The motives of the conduct of my personal 
enemies at the India House are sufficiently evident; and 
my expectations from that quarter are rather disappointed 
by any transient and momentary gleam of justice and 
reason, which may accidentally appear in the general 
tumult of personal prejudice and vindictive fury.” The 
constitutional question as between the Board of Control, 
the Court of Directors and the Governor-General will be 


fully discussed in the next chapter. 

Again, sooner or later it was inevitable after such wars 
that a demand should be put forward by the military 
authorities for an augmentation of the Indian armies. 
Wellesley Writes in 1800 that the forces in India const? 
only of sixteen royal regiments of infantry, amounting fr: 
eleven thousand men, European regiments in the Com¬ 
pany’s service, consisting of two thousand five hundred, 
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addition a Swiss regiment of six hundred. He com¬ 
putes that the total European infantry only amounted 
to fourteen thousand men, of whom, owing to casualties 
and ill-health, only ten thousand five hundred could be 
counted on at any one time as ready to take the field. He 
considered that what was required was an additional 
force in all of eighteen thousand men—six thousand foi 
Bengal, eight thousand for the coast of Coromandel and 
Mysore, four thousand for Bombay, the western coast and 
Ceylon. In India, owing to the climate and the numerous 
temptations that beset European troops, large deductions 
had always to be made for invalids and ineffectives. 
Wellesley therefore proposed that the European infantry 
should be fixed at twenty-five regiments of twelve hundred 
rank and file, the whole amounting to thirty thousand 
men, “ which number, according to past experience, 
would be requisite in order at all times to furnish a force 
of eighteen thousand men for field service.” 1 All the 
European infantry should be King’s troops, and the Com¬ 
pany’s European infantry should be converted into 
artillery, drafted into His Majesty’s forces, or sent back 
to Europe. The cavalry should consist of eight regiments 
of dragoons. Dundas, the President of the Board of 
Control, naturally opposed these demands. “ For my own 
part,” he wrote, “ I consider an overgrown and unwieldy 
lo'd of Ir lian debt as our only mortal foe.” 2 He pro¬ 
fessed himself “ truly alarmed at such a suggestion.” It 
would be impossible to accept it without making the 
Indian Empire a burden upon the Mother Country, He 
pointed out that in 1796 the establishment of all forces in 
India amounted to eighty thousand men. On Wellesley’s 
scale this number would be raised to a hundred and forty- 
two thousand, and the additional cost would be hall' 


1 Martin, Wellesley s Despatches , vol, ii, p. 364. 

* ldem y vol. v, Supplement, Miscellaneous, p. 1G0. 
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Ax million sterling per annum. He definitely criticize' 
Wcliesley’s proposals under three heads. First, Wellesley 
assumed that onoquarter of the nominal establishment 
must be deducted for sickness and incapacity. Even if this 
were so, his calculation appears faulty, for thirty thousand 
men less by one-quarter of that number leaves twenty-two 
thousand five hundred, and not eighteen thousand, and 
therefore it would appear that twenty regiments, not 
twenty-five, would be required. In the second place, 
Dundas holds that the deduction of one-quarter is too 
high. It would appear that one-sixth, possibly one-eighth, 
would be the right proportion, and therefore eighteen 
regiments of twelve thousand men would meet the neces¬ 
sities of the case. Thirdly, Dundas even doubts whether 
so large a number as eighteen thousand men is required. 
Wellesley had argued that the establishment of our 
military forces should increase in proportion to the extent 
of territory wc acquired, and that the numbers of bur 
European force "must riscTin a definite proportion to our 


native army. To this Dundas replied that the true criterion 
was the relative power of our supposed enemies rather 
than the geographical extent of our own territories, and 
that no one has ever stated the necessary proportion of 
European to native troops as higher than one to four. 
He therefore rejected altogether the proposal for twenty- 
five regiments and considered that sevent*\'\.^were ade¬ 
quate. As regards his own personal opinion, he would 
have agreed to the recommendation to disband the Com¬ 
pany’s European infantry, but he pointed out that expert 
military opinion considered it essential that the Company 
should maintain their own European infantry in order 
that from them non-commissioned officers should be 
drafted into their own native regiments. It was absolutely 
necessary to stiffen the sepoy army with these European 
non-commissioned officers; the sergeants of the King’s 
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its would decline to enter the Company’s Indian 
and in any case their experience of Indian con¬ 
ditions, if gained only in royal regiments, would not have 
been long enough. “ My present creed with regard to 
India,” concluded Dunclas, “ is that nothing new is to be 
attempted without weighing well every rupee it will cost.” 1 

The scales at home were still further weighted against 


Wellesley by the appointment of Chudc^Gianl, one ol 
his ablest opponents, as Deputy Chairman of the Company 
in 1804, and as Chairman in 1805. Worse than that, the 
Ministers of the Crown who had so long supported the 


Governor-General against the Court of Directors, now 
began to distrust his statesmanship and dread the results 
of his further continuance in office. Even Castlereagh 
had found it more and more difficult to defend his policy 
as a whole, and had given him a hint that criticism was 
growing in volume. In September 1802, on the annex¬ 
ation of the Carnatic, he wrote that the government was 
prepared to give Lord Wellesley, " on the case as it stands 
explained in the papers already received,” their decided 
support : “ at the same time it is necessary that your 
Lordship should know that considerable doubts and diffi¬ 
culties have (existed) and do exist, in the minds ol many 
persons in this country, which I trust, after further reflec¬ 
tion and discussion will be removed. It is likely to make 
a prominent feature in the proceedings of the ensuing 
session, and no pains are spared, not only to impress the 
public mind with the harshness and injustice of the trans¬ 
action in itself, but also coupling il with the cessions in 
Oudh, as also those in the neighbourhood of Surat . . . 
to prove that a systematic plan of territorial acquisition, 
inconsistent with the policy professed in the Act of 1793, 
has manifested itself in the late measures. 2 Castlct' agh 


1 Martin, Wtlleslcy's DapaUh*!,\o\. v, Supplement, Miscellaneous, p. 171. 
1 Idem, vol. iii, p. 38- 
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ould say for himself: “ I look with confidence to 
winding up of your government, being marked with 
as much solidity as its progress has been brilliant and 
commanding ” ; 1 but two months later he enlarged to 
Wellesley on his own difficulties: “Your Lordship is 
aware how difficult and delicate a task it is for the person 
who fills my situation (particularly when strong feelings 
have once been excited) to manage such a body as the 
Court of Directors, so as to shield the person in yours, from 
an unpleasant interference on their part.” 2 

In 1805 Lord Cornwallis reports Pitt as saying that 
Wellesley “ had acted most imprudently and illegally and 
that he could not be suffered to remain in the govern¬ 
ment.” 3 Arthur Wellesley, who had now returned to 
England, endeavoured to discover the reasons for this 
faltering and to counter any objections that ministers 
might make to his brother’s policy. He visited both Pitt 
and Gastlereagh and convinced himself that it was hope¬ 
less to resist the trend of feeling in England. He wrote 
out to his brother : “There is great danger of your being 
dismissed from office.” 

On receiving this message Wejlesley resigned his post 
and sailed for England. His great proconsulship was over. 

1 Martin, Wellesley's Despatches $ vot. iii, p. 41. 2 Idem, p. 9a. 

8 Ross, Correspondence of. . . Cornuallis, vol. iii, p. 52a. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, THE 
COURT OF DIRECTORS AND 
THE BOARD OF CONTROL 


T he growth and development of the constitutional ques¬ 
tion of the proper relations between the Govemqr- 
Gencral, the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control has either been strangely neglected by historians, 
or perversely misunderstood. It is generally assumed by 
admirers of Lord Wellesley that the Court of Directors 
were an ignorant, timorous and pedantic body of traders, 
who hampered, impeded and finally recalled their great 
servant, without gaining any conception of his work in 
India. The belated appreciation, which to many seems 
to take the form of a recantation, thirty years later, of the 
Court (then composed, of course, of different individuals) 
has done much to strengthen this impression. But the 
truth is more complicated and less one-sided than this. 
All the three parties concerned in the matter had a good 
deal of the right, and some of the wrong, on their side ; 
and the controversy was so interesting, and in many 
respects conducted in so reasonable a spirit, that it 
deserves a careful exposition. 

The attitude of the protagonists in the dispute may 
perhaps be summarized thus. The Governor-General, as 
we have seen, being a man of iron will, clearly defined 
views and indomitable spirit, claimed to control the whole 
machine of the government of Ipdla. He was encouraged 
iiTthis (though he wanted little encouragement) because, 
as we have seen, his colleagues willingly and whole¬ 
heartedly supported him. The Court of Directors refused 
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acquiesce, nor is it reasonable to expect that they should 
ivc done so. After all, there was a constitution, which 
had been set up by the legislature, and the Directors sup¬ 
posed, and it is difficult to say they were wrong, that 
Parliament had intended that it should be maintained. 
Perhaps it ought always to be understood that constitu¬ 
tions, like the proverbial pie-crust, are only meant to be 
broken ; that they exist to confine and control the way¬ 
ward and the weak among rulers ; and that, when the 
heaven-sent administrator appears, they should restrict 
him no more than the filmy strands of a cobweb. But the 
Directors could not take this view, nor, we may add, would 
any body of men in their position have done so. The 
Board of Control, as represented by Castlercagh, found 
themselves in a difficult position. The President, at any 
rate, had a very large measure of sympathy with Wellesley, 
and he definitely thought that the Court of Directors were 
attempting to exert a greater degree of control over the 
government of India than the framers of Pitt's Act had 
intended (though he admitted that the latter had not 
been explicit enough in their directions), but he could not 
deny that Wellesley had often ridden roughshod over 
constitutional principles, and had sometimes flatly and de¬ 
fiantly disobeyed orders, which the Directors were within 
their rights in giving. He wisely directed his energies to 
pouring, where he could, oil upon the troubled waters ; 
to removing anything provocative or insulting from the 
Directors’ despatches ; and to assuming tactfully in the 
amended despatch, which the Directors were ordered to 
send to India, that Wellesley only required to have his 
attention called to irregularities to ensure promptly that 
they should not recur. But it must not be supposed for 
a moment that Castlereagh altered the main meaning of 
the Directors’ famous despatch. It will be seen that in 
language all the more weighty, through its studied modera¬ 
tion and urbanity, he definitely allowed the Court to show 
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r constitution had been, since Wellesley’s accession, 
idred and set aside, and on many points he transmitted 
to the Governor-General a direct prohibi tion of practices 
in which he had indulged. Finally, we may add that the 
letters passing between the Court and the Board of Control 
are creditable to both, and show how a controversy be¬ 
tween two parties, neither of which surrenders its point of 
view, may be conducted with spirit, dignity and urbanity. 

In the despatch, which the Court sent to the Board for 
their approval, known as Draft No. 128* they began by 
words of praise ol the past: “ On several occasions we 
have found ourselves called upon to bestow our warmest 
commendation on the measures of Marquis Wellesley ; 
and that we have embraced those occasions with plea¬ 
sure, may be evinced by the testimonies given him of our 
approbation, which have not been exceeded by those con¬ 
ferred on the most illustrious of his predecessors. It has 
been with the sinccrest regret that we have seen other 
proceedings of his Lordship, which it was impossible for 
us to contemplate with satisfaction. Our free opinions 
upon those measures have been long withheld, partly 
irom reluctance to convey censure, and partly in the hope 
that single acts as they for a long time appeared of ex¬ 
ceptionable nature would not occur again. Wc still retain 
all the consideration for the talents of Marquis Wellesley 
to which they arc justly entitled, and are still willing to 
bestow our praise upon every measure of his government, 
which has been in our judgement calculated for the public 
good, but, after deliberately reviewing the course of his 
proceedings for some years past, there appears in it such 
a series of deviations from the constitution established by 
law for the government of India, and from the usages of 
our service, such frequent instances of disregard in affairs 
both of greater and inferior moment to all other authori¬ 
ties, and of continued assumptions of new authority by the 
Governor-General himself, that 'he character of our 
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^Indian government has, in his hands, undergon 




essential change. It has in tact been turned into a simple 
despotism ; the powers of the Supreme Government have 
been completely absorbed ; the subordinate governments 
have been reduced nearly to the condition of provinces of 
Bengal, the authority of the Court of Directors has in 
many instances been disregarded, and in some astonish¬ 
ingly insulted, even that of the Board of Control has been 
overlooked, informations of the most; important and neces¬ 
sary kind have been withheld from this country, very 
great irregularities and defects have taken place in record¬ 
ing important transactions ; instead of that economy in 
public expenditure, which the spirit of the constitution of 
British India as well as the constant tenor of our in¬ 
structions has enjoined, there has been in many instances 
a needless profusion, which has contributed to swell the 
Company’s debt now increased to an enormous amount.” 1 
With regard to foreign relations, though the law has 
exprcssly fqrbiddcn schemes of conquest aud jtggrandi?e- 
ment, “ the spirit and intention of that salutary regulation 
have been signally violated, and the Company plunged 
deeper than ever in wars/’ 2 These wars and all the 
political powers of the government connected with them 
have been directed by the personal authority ot the 
Governor-General, and in a word his sole will and sole 
power have instituted al! the most important measures 
internal and external . . . during the latter years of his 
government. It is impossible to pass over in silence the 
“ numerous and alarming infractions of the constitu¬ 
tion.” 3 The Court then proceed to give details of such 
infractions. The practice of embarking upon a separate 
correspondence with the subordinate governments ana 
authorizing them to withhold such correspondence from 


1 India O tfj Horn \fisc. Series, 486, pp. 6-8. 
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thrir Councils was not warranted. “We have to remark 
iu particular that no part of the correspondence carried on 


between him and Lord Clive in the years 1800 and 1801 
relative to so important a subject as the future succession 
of the Carnatic . . . has yet been recorded.” 1 They 
went on to chronicle a direct breach of their renewed 
orders on this point. In a letter of March 2, 1803, “ we 
directed that the correspondence between our respective 
Indian governors unless under circumstances of a most 
peculiar nature (which can but seldom occur, and when 
they do, we ought to receive the earliest intimation thereof) 
should be carried on d>y the Governors in Council as 
formerly—but, to our very great surprise, we find by 
advices from that Presidency, that upon these orders 
being communicated by the Madras government to the 
Governor-General, he, without alleging any peculiar cir¬ 
cumstance, or at all noticing the subject to us, directed 
that the separate correspondence should be continued 
without variation ; thereby confirming a practice not 
only illegal in itself, but involving also a breach of the 
positive and recent orders of the Court of Directors.” 2 
Wellesley had arrogated to himself powers which he 
had no right to exercise except through, and with the 
approval of, his Council. Instances were the appointment 
of Henry Wellesley to negotiate the treaty wi th Oudh and 
the extraordinary powers given to Lake and Wellesley 
in 1803. The authority of the Governor-General was 
“wholly incompetent to make such a delegation.”* 
Minutes from the Governor-General have been entered 
upon the Consultations at which he was not present. 1 he 
orders given to Lake and Wellesley on April 16, 1804, to 
commence hostilities against Holkar could not legally be 
given by the Governor-General on his own authority : 


1 India Office, Home Misc. Series, 436 , p. 14. 
* Idem, pp. 15-16. 3 Idem, p. 19. 
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•'t"'- ** equally illegal and irregular were the communication 
made of those orders to the Residents at the respective 
Durbars of Daulat Rao Sindhia and the Subahdar of the 
Deccan through the medium of the Governor-General’s 
private Secretary'. The officer employed ought to have 
been the Public Secretary to the Governor-General inf 
Council.” 1 The truth, of course, was that Wellesley’s; 
relations with his Council were so cordial and close, that j 
he had slipped into the habit of taking their assent for | 
granted, knowing that it would be willingly yielded, and 
therefore that it was a waste of time to wait for it. The 
Court, in a way, saw this too, but to them it seemed only 
an aggravation of the offence, and that the Council were 
sharers in the guilt : “ We cannot refrain from expressing 
our surprise that no attempt appears to have been made 
on the part of any of the members of the Council to check 
the Governor-General in the exercise of an independent 
authority, not warranted in law, by claiming to partici¬ 
pate in virtue of their office.” 2 It was only during the , 
Governor-General’s absence from Bengal that he was| 
empowered to issue necessary orders to the other govern-,| 
meats, and, when he was at Madras or Bombay, even that 
power ceased, for he was bound then to act in co-operation 
with the Councils there. His giving Colonel Murray the ' 
chief local military authority in Gujarat independent of| 
the Bombay government was, “ if not absolutely illegal, * 
unquestionably contrary to usage and the constitution of 
the country.” 3 The supremacy of the subordinate PresL 
dencies over the military serving within their boundaries 
ought never to be questioned. Wellesley was curtlyj 
ordered to amend “ the novel practice of addressing 
the public despatches to the Court of Directors in the 
singular number in the name of the Governor-General in 


1 India Office, Home Mis:. Series, 486, p. ai. 
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” 1 Before his time it was “ not the practice of 
supreme Government to interfere, unless upon refer¬ 
ence from the subordinate Presidencies, in the minute 
derails of their affairs, much less to abridge them of any 
of the authority political or military with which the law 
had invested them.’* 2 Then follows the passage already 
quoted in Chapter I : “ It appears to have been the ins 
tentionof Marquis Wellesley to concentrate all the political, 
powers of British India in the person of the Governor- 
General and to consider the whole but as forming, irf 
respect to him, one government through every part and 
ramification of which his authority was practically and 
constantly to pervade.” 3 

The Court went on to enumerate many instances of- 
interference in the subordinate Presidencies, and summed 
up by saying : “ Thus the principle of extending the con¬ 
trolling powers of the Supreme Government over all the 
details of the other Presidencies is not only directly 
avowed, but even a decent freedom of opinion on their 
part censured as a resistance of it. We are aware that it 
might be difficult and would be inexpedient to define by 
any exact line the limits beyond which the interference of 
the Supreme Government ought not in any case or circum¬ 
stances to go, even in the internal affairs of the subordinate 
Presidencies, and we would be far from countenancing in 
them anything like a spirit of disobedience or resistance ; 
but we think it clear that the law did not intend the 
Supreme Government should assume the direction in 
detail of the business of the other governments as it does 
the direction of the divisions of country under the Bengal 
Government.” 4 

The Court then enumerate various instances of dis-* 
obedience to their orders, some of them comparatively 


Al 
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3 Idem , p. 34. 
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trivial, though undoubtedly annoying and unjustifil 
Among the more important was “ postponing the dis¬ 
solution of the College established at Fort William (which 
dissolution the Court ordered to be immediate) to the 


distant period of eighteen months and with the express 
design of obtaining a reversal of the order for its deposi¬ 
tion.” 1 In other matters the assent of the Court ought to 
have been sought, but was not, as “ in ordering the per¬ 
manent settlement of the revenues of the Fort St. George 
Presidency without any condition of rendering that pert 
mancncy subject to the confirmation of the Court 0$ 
Directors, or waiting for their determination upon that 
great measure. I he grant of vast estates in perpetuity is| 
one of the highest acts of sovereignty, and ought to eman¬ 
ate immediately from the sovereign power : and in so 
momentous a concern as that of fixing the land rents and 
tenures of a country for ever, where, too, such a principle 
was altogether new, and the real value of the lands in 
many cases very imperfectly known, the utmost caution 
and circumspection were required ; which considerations, 
with the example of the Bengal Government under 
Marquis Cornwallis in a similar case, ought to have pro¬ 
duced an imitation of that example in a previous reference 


to this country, against which no necessity or expediency 
could be justly pleaded.” 2 

Reference was made in scathing terms to the expendi¬ 
ture on the new Government House—“ a work of un¬ 
exampled extent .and .magnificence and which was under¬ 
taken without any previous or regular communication to 
us of such a design, of its necessity or the scale of its 
expense.” It was begun in June 1798 and carried on at 
enormous expense, yet the first intimation received was 
only in a letter dated April 2, 1801. The estimates were 
largely exceeded, and the total cost was over thirteen lacs 


1 India Office, Home Misc. Series, 486 , p. 53- * !dem > PP- 5 8 '9- 
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or ^ T ^ 7»359 : “ Our being kept so long un¬ 
informed with respect to the expenditure of so large a 


sum . . . forms a striking contrast to information con¬ 


tained in your despatches from time to time respecting 
trifling expenditure, particularly in the 64th paragraph of 
your military letter of the 28th February 1803, by which 
we are acquainted that you had authorised the sum of 
(97) ninety-seven rupees, (13) thirteen annas to be dis¬ 
bursed.” 1 


When the Directors'’ admonitions reach In$a,,.ifcj$ the 
custom for Wellesley to replylfiat he “ would address the 
Court separately on the subject,” a hut this* promlstTis 
hardly ever fulfilled. This implies a deficiency of respect, 
“ and must in effect be considered as an evasion of the 
duty required from him.” 3 The Directors, therefore, 
record their “ determined resolution to resent any future 
instance of similar disobedience to the plain and positive 
orders of the Court of Directors, on the part of any of our 
servants, in an exemplary manner. We think it necessary 
at the same time to remind our servants in general, par¬ 
ticularly such as are high in station, that, by the Act of 
1 793» ’ the wilful disobeying or the wilfully omitting, for¬ 
bearing or neglecting to execute the orders or instructions 
of the Court of Directors . . . by any Governor-General, 
Governors, President, Councillor or Commander in Chief 
. . . shall be deemed and taken to be a misdemeanour at 
law, and shall or may be proceeded against and punished 
as such by virtue of this Act.’ ” 1 “ It is not merely,” con¬ 
tinued the Court, “ the authority of the Court of Directors 
that is contemned, but it is setting at naught the authority 
of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India 
appointed by His Majesty in virtue of an Act of the legisla¬ 
ture. ... A wanton disobedience of orders so sanctioned, 


2 Idem, p, 66. 

4 ldem t pp. 69-70. 
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f permitted with impunity, might lead to conseqi! 
in our Indian empire the magnitude of which we cannot 
contemplate without experiencing a considerable degree 
of emotion.” 1 

The Governor-General frequently absented himself 
from Council, and demanded on these occasions that thef 
proceedings should afterwards be communicated to himl 
for his approval. Between January and August 1801 he 
was absent from Council nine times ; between April 21 
and December 13, twenty-eight times; and between 
January 7 and August 18, 1803, twenty-four times. There 
was here, no dou bt, a reasonable cause of complaint. The 
Act of 1786 had given the Governor-General the power injj 
special cases to override his Council, it had not given hirn 
the power to dispense with it. “ The Governor-General,” 
said the Court, “ has not a right to assume to himself even 
in appearance the whole power of the government to the 
depression of the character of the Council; neither have 
the Council any more right to abandon in appearance 
their part of the government.” 2 

It is interesting to know that in a plan for the improve¬ 
ment of the government of India which Wellesley had 
submitted to Dundas probably in 1799 the Governor- 
General had raised this point of the necessary attendance 
of the Governor-General at Council : “ Great incon¬ 
venience arises from no provision being made in the Act 
of Parliament for sittings in Council without the actual 
presence of the Governor or Governor-General, so that if 
the Governor happens to be indisposed or occupied by 
business of a more urgent nature, the current affairs of the 
government must be stopped until he is able to be per¬ 
sonally present in Council.” He therefore proposed that 
in the absence of the Governor-General the Senior 
Member of Council should preside, but that if the 

1 India Office, Home Alisc. Series, 48(1, pp. 70-1. 1 Idem, pp. 75-6. 
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^^^aor-General were residing in the Presidency, no 
acTshould be valid, unless signed by him. 1 

The Directors then turned to Wellesleys hahit of what 
may be called exploiting the fait accompli, i.e. commencing 
political negotiations with Indian powers, without pom- 
rnum! ating hi intentions either to his Coutu it or to the 
G° lirt 3. and failing to record the correspondence till such 
negotiations were concluded, or carried to a point where 
it was practically impossible to intervene or cheek them. 
Many examples were given, e.g. “ It appears that no 
notice has been taken of the negotiation at Poona either 


by the Governor-General or the Governor-General in 
Council to the Court of Directors or the Secret Committee, 
from the 31 of August 1800 until the 24 December 1802, 
when the Governor-General advised the conclusion of the 
arrangement with the Peishwa. Under such circumstances 
of silence . . . and of withholding from the records all 
information which otherwise they might have afforded 
upon points of great political importance, the government 
at home is not only totaily precluded from issuing any 
orders relative thereto, but is also thereby deprived of the 
exercise of its authority over the government in India on 
points so highly essential to the general interests of the 
empire as peace or war with the Indian powers.” 2 

I here followed detailed criticisms on the treatment of 
Indian powers, many of which have been already quoted, 
and a condemnation of the system of subsidiary alliance, 
and the despatch ends with the words: “ The territories 
which we have lately acquired under Treaties . . . and 
oy conquest, are of so vast and extensive a nature, and the 
engagements lately concluded with the several chiefs and 


Rajahs so complicated, that we cannot take a view of our 


situation, and of the political relations in which wc now 
stand towards the various Indian powers, without being 


1 India Office, Home Misc. Series, 481, pp. 729-51. * litem, 486, p. O3. 
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seriously impressed with the wisdom and necessity of that 
solemn declaration of the legislature, ‘that to pursue 
schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India 
are measures repugnant to the wish, the honour and the 
policy of the nation.’ ” 1 

This draft despatch evidently came upon the Board of 
Control as something of a shock. They felt that to the wider 
criticism of Lord Wellesley’s system and to much of the 
language of the despatch they must take exception ; but 
they also felt that the systematic violation of the Indian 
constitution could not be condoned. They therefore de¬ 
clared that they must defer taking the despatch into con¬ 
sideration till they received the documents on which it 
was founded. “ But,” they wrote, “ the Board cannot 
postpone even for a time with reference to the concluding 
part of the draft which concerns the political system pur¬ 
sued for a course of years in India, expressing their dissent 
from the construction which the Court seem to put upon ” 
the famous clause in the Act of x 793, “ as well as from then- 
reasoning on the application of this law to the transactions 
in question.” 3 But they went on to show that in large 
measure, at any rate, they agreed with the Court of 
Directors : “ Many of the instances adduced by the 
Court ... to show that a departure from the established 
system of conducting the business abroad has latterly 
taken place, coupled with the protracted silence of the 
Supreme Government on the many important measures 
now' in progress, appears to the Board to require an effec¬ 
tual interposition from hence for the purpose of restoring 
the business to those channels which are not only im¬ 
portant to the due administration of the Company’s afFaii-s 
on the spot, but are indispensably necessary towards 
enabling the government at home effectually to control 
and direct the system of measures to be pursued abroad. 

1 India Office, Home Misc . Series, 486, pp. I53~4* a Idem, p. 355. 
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s Board are fully impressed with the importance of 
maintaining this control at all times in its full vigour. The 
Councils of India must be made to reside in the govern¬ 
ment at home to the utmost extent which is compatible " 
with the close efficiency and energy of the local govern¬ 
ment, which salutary purpose can alone be secured by the 
transactions of the respective governments being regularly 
carried on and daily recorded in Council and by the 
utmost attention being paid to the punctual transmission 
of their proceedings home by every possible opportunity.” 1 

The Court promptly replied by forwarding a mass of 
documents to defend their strictures, and wrote : “ With 
respect to the letter itself, which is supported by these 
documents, we wrote it after much serious consideration 
under a deep sense of the importance of asserting and 
reverting to the principles of the constitution established 
by law for the government of British India.” They went 
on to add that they “ were happy to learn that your Right 
Honourable Board concur with us in thinki ng it necessa ry 
to recall th e Go vernment-General to the constitutional 
mode of transacting the public busings, and take the 
liberty respectfully to express our opinion of the import¬ 
ance of transmitting orders to that effect as speedily as 
possible.” a 

The Board did not reply till five months later. They 
then declared that the despatch seemed to them “ very 
injuriously and unjustly to reflect upon the British counsels 
in India for a series of years past.” The Board, however, 

“ concurring in opinion with the Court that an obvious 
departure has latterly taken place in the mode of conduct¬ 
ing the public business abroad . . . have thought it ex¬ 
pedient to recall the attention of the Company’s servants 
to the leading irregularities, which have occurred, in 
sufficient detail to guard against their repetition in future. 

1 India Office, Home Misc. Series, 486, pp. 356-7. 8 Idem, p. 555. 
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But the Board in the inode of doing it are 
avoiding everything which might bear the appearance of 
general censure, and they feel assured from the terms in 
which the Court have expressed themselves with respect 
to Marquis Wellesley’s services at the outset of the Draft, 
as well as upon many other occasions, that it cannot be 
their wish that such an impression should be created.” 
They therefore cancelled the draft and drew up a de¬ 
spatch, as they were constitutionally empowered to do, 
“which they desire may be transmitted to India, arid 
which in substance they apprehend will not be found to 
differ materially with respect to those points on which it 
treats, from the opinions which have been expressed by 
the Court of Directors.” 1 

The despatch of the Board, written of course as coming 
from the Court, differed from the Directors' draft by 
employing throughout the language of urbanity and 
admonition instead of truculence and prohibition. It 
assumed that its suggestions would be followed as soon as 
they were made. It omitted any general condemnation of 
the subsidiary alliance system and of the conquests and 
acquisitions of the past few years. It omitted the criticisms 
on the expenditure on Government House. But it made 
abundantly clear that the autocratic features of Lord 
Wellesley’s rule were alien to the traditional system, and 
that a definite change must be made. “ We have had 
occasion from time to time to point out, as they have 
occurred, particular instances of irregulari ty in the exer¬ 
cise of the powers of government at your Presidency. 
Upon an attentive reference, however, to the number and 
nature of these instances, more especially in the last two 
years, after making ail due allowance (and certainly much 
is fairly clainicable under the great accumulation of public 
business) for the irregularity incident to such a period, the 

1 India Office, Home Misc . Serbs, 486, pp. 556-7. 
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course pursued appears to us to bear so much the mark of 
systematic departure from the established regulations, and 
to have so strong a tendency, if passed over without re¬ 
mark, to alter fundamentally the nature of the government 
itself, as to render it an act of indispensable duty that we 
should seriously recall the attention of our servants to the 
principles and maxims upon which that government is by 
law established, and to point out to them the precise de¬ 
parture which has taken place in sufficient detail to guard 
against a repetition of similar irregularities in future.” 1 
They then recapitulate the chief points of the constitu¬ 
tion. The powers of the government except when the 
Governor-General is absent fr om his Presidency can only 
be exercised in Council: “Measures ought to be decided 
on in Council and regularly recorded at the time, a regula¬ 
tion notmorc essential to the due administration of affairs 
on the spot, than indispensable towards enabling the 
government at home to trace and control the progress of 
measures carrying on. No relaxation in the above prin¬ 
ciples is known to, or recognized by, the law nor has any 
ever been countenanced by this Court.” The permission 
to carry on correspondence with the native powers in the 
name of the Governor-General only, “ is expressly .quali¬ 
fied by the.condition that ihc.lcttcrs sJaaiLbe previously 
approved in Council, and the a nswers re ad, and recorded 
there when received. It is a recognition in fact, and not an 
abandonmenC of the deliberative nature of the govern¬ 
ment. and is only to be considered as a conformity ... to 
the habits and prejudices of the native powers.” 2 Again : 
“ It is the Supreme Governm ent alone in the aggregate, 
and not the GoyernorrGenerijlj^epspntdiy, that h as the 
superin tendin g power oyer th e subordi nate Presidencies. 

. . . Any correspondence which may be carried on by the 

Governor-General l ftfus individual capacity (except when 
1 India Office, Home Misc. Series, 486, pp. 560-1. * Idem, pp. 562-3. 
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went from, Calcutta) must be considere d as altogfe 
pn^te> and in no degree official, or to be brought upon 
the records as justifying or authorising any measure.” 1 
In Bengal, instances in which government in Council 
has been departed from “ are not subordinate and unim¬ 
portant acts of mere detail, nor are they cases of peculiar 
emergency, in which the public service might by possi¬ 
bility have suffered from the delay of an order, but they 
are amongst the most important of the transactions in 
which the government has in later years been engaged, 
and of a nature not likely to suffer by the delay of being 
brought under the deliberation of Council.” 2 The de¬ 
spatch goes on to relate instances of matters never brought 
before Council. Amongst them is mentioned the fact that 
it was not dll after the Treaty with On dh hegp ratified 
that the Counc il was to ld of the pr ygress ofoeqatialions 
or even that any negotiations yyfife pending : “ The in¬ 
stances above mentioned were certainly among the most 
important questions of Indian policy that have ever come 
under decision ; and it cannot but be considered as a 
striking breach in the established system of the govern¬ 
ment that they should have been decided on without 
being regularly submitted to the consideration of the 
Council. And here we cannot avoid expressing our sur¬ 
prise that the other members of the Board should have 
thus submitted without remonstrance to a virtual exclusion 
from their official function.” 3 

“ ft would segffi from the above,” they continue, “ as 
if the ha.d hi t>im< d 

both c viioQji he might resort for advice, or no t, at 
t p^ discretio n. It is impossible to pj ;t.un sue Ua 
tipn, nor can the constitutional principle be satisfied by 
any other description of communication with those who 
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Rejoined with him in the government than the established 
^liberation which shall record the opinions and deter¬ 
mination of the respective members of Council. Neither 
can the advantages of secrecy or despatch be pleaded in 
defence of such a mode of conducting the public business 
in opposition to the established rule of Law, and we are 
decidedly of opinion that in conducting the affairs of an 
extended empire, remote from the seat of government 
at home, power is best checked and controlled by the 
measures being brought into discusjion before they are 
carried into execution, and that a discretion unqualified, 
even bv the power of remonstrance, cannot with safety be 
entrusted to a single individual.” 1 

The Board adopted almost verbatim the clauses repro¬ 
bating the Govemor-General’s frequent absences from 
Council and the practice of not recording his diplomatic 
correspondence till it had accumulated for months. In 
regard to the former they add : “ We apprehend, except 
in case of illness, the Governor-General has never before 
been in the habit of absenting himself from Council,” 2 
and in reference to the latter they describe it as a practice 
“ by which we are deprived of the means of understanding 
the real state of our affairs or. of giving our directions till 
the opportunity of rendering them effectual is gone by. 

. . . Documents so voluminous in themselves . . . accu¬ 
mulated on the attention of Council in one or two sittings 
cannot be read or considered, and in fact they are calcu¬ 
lated much more to embarrass than to inform those to 
whom they are submitted.” 3 It is noticeable how, where 
possible, they soften, with a few words of appreciation or 
praise, the asperity of their reproof. Instead of frequent 
advices all intelligence has been held back till a course 
of transactions could be detailed with minuteness and 

1 India Office, Home Misc. Series, 486, p. 569. 
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rcc ’sion : “ These reviews of occurrences have 



executed with great ability and perspicacity and could not 
fail to prove most valuable documents to be possessed of 
in due time ; but they are unsuited to the immediate 
purposes of government, unless preceded by concise 


reports.” 1 

After a clear intimation that positivc-ordefs jxoiX) the 
Court are r iot in .future to. be disregarded, the despatch 
ends with words intended obviously to mollify ruffled feel¬ 
ings and encourage amendment : “ We shall now close 
this letter under a full persuasion that the remarks we have 
made will restore the business hereafter to its proper 
channels, that it will be regularly conducted in Council 
and duly recorded at the time, and that the government, 
r eserving its more extended statement of events till they 
can be prepared without interrupting the ordinary pro¬ 
gress of business, will forward at short intervals concise 
reports of their leading proceedings to us overland.” 2 

But the Court refused to yield without a struggle. They 
held that upon all transactions of the government in India 
the opinion of the legal authority in this country ought to 
be expressed, for three reasons: first, the supremacy.of. the 
Home govern ment must.be upheld.; secondly, it is part of 
that system of publicity without which “ not only would 
the reins of the government (of India) soon be lost to this 
country, but the consciousness would be extinguished by 
which every individual, holding any important station 
there, is now animated to laudable exertion, namely that 
he is acting upon a public theatre, that his proceedings 
will be publicly recorded there and publicly judged ol 
here”; 3 thirdly, if measures ip India arc passed in 
silence, tljc governments there may assume erroneously 
that they are approved—it is necessary that “ upon every 
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of importance specific opinions.. froj&Jipme bfi 
1 Some think that the Home government should 
ave power to recall the Governor-General, but, “ if 
rine were fully followed up, the ruling power in 
would have little else to do in the administration 
of India than to nominate and recall Governors, each of 



which during his continuance in office would thus be in 
effect absolute to the very great injury of the people. 
. . . Thus fell the Portuguese empire in India. . . . 
However true it may formerly have been, when our Coun¬ 
cils abroad were composed of numerous members, that 
the power was too much divided to be energetic, things 
have been running lately in the contrary extreme. But 
our affairs will be everywhere best administered and the 
national character, of which a just liberty is the animating 
principle, will be best preserved from degenerating, by a 
due portion of the mixed government which we enjoy at 
home. Absolute power in one man is no more necessary 
in British India and will do no more good than in other 
countries. R may on extraordinary occasions bring into 
more rapid and vigorous operation the resources of the 
state, but is not likely to make it on the whole more secure 
or more happy.” 2 They denied any prejudice against 
Lord Wellesley : “ No approbation could be more warm or 
cordial than the Court bestowed upon the early measures 
of his administration. ... In the subsequent measures 
however of his Lordship’s administration, the Court per¬ 
ceived with pain various inroads upon the constitution 
established for the government of British India ; and 
when they so far suppressed their feelings as, in the hope 
of his effecting great promised retrenchments in the public 
expenditure, to desire his continuance for another year in 
office, instead of answering their views, he embarked, 
unnecessarily, as they think, in those extensive plans ol 
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policy inevitably leading to war, which, 
power of political combination they discovered, and tho’ 
followed up, as they have been, by very brilliant military 
exploits, have yet, in the opinion of the Court, been pro¬ 
ductive of many serious evils. . . . If these opinions shall 
be thought to result from the narrow views which some 
have been pleased, perhaps without sufficient proof or 
consideration, to ascribe to the Court, they are opinions 
held by very many of those persons best acquainted with 
the people and the affairs of India. . . . The Govern¬ 
ment-General has in Lord Wellesley’s hands become very 
much a government of discretion, for he appears to have 
absorbed in his own person the powers of the Supreme 
Council and of the subordinate governments. ...” 1 
“ It was impossible,” they continued, “ for the Court 
passively to acquiesce in such numerous infractions of that 
constitution as came successively before them. The prac¬ 
tice of Lord Wellesley went to establish a new species of 
government and of power one of the tendencies of which 
was to exclude the Indian Company from the share they 
retained in the administration of that empire which their 
exertions had acquired. . . . Convinced as the Court are, 
that the part which the law has given to the Company in 
the political system of India, a part which invests them 
with little independent power, and no power capable of 
being dangerously misapplied, whilst in making them the 
organ and channel of this country for governing India, it 
makes them also an important check over the administra¬ 
tion of Indian affairs—convinced that this department 
assigned to the Company is a most serviceable one for the 
public, the duty the Court owe to the nation as well as to 
their constituents will not permit them to see in silence 
a course of measures which tend to break it down, and 
least of all can they think it becoming, that the power and 

1 India Office, Home Misc. Series, 486, pp. 588-90. 
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fee which they have themselves conferred should be 
turned against the Company.” 1 
The Dire cto rs went on to object to the way in which the 
Secret Committee esta blis hed by Pitt’s Act was employed 

to keep important news from the mam body t.i ..'■■■ . 

and finally dealt with the charge brought against them¬ 
selves by the Board of having “ very injuriously and un¬ 
justly reflected upon the British councils in India for a 
series of years past.” To this charge they said: “No obliga¬ 
tion of duty nor sentiment of deference can require them 
to submit without evidence.” 2 They believe that this 
charge probably refers to the Court’s opinions on the 
subsidiary treaties, the more so as in “ the irregular and 
unusual method of transacting the public business, under 
which are comprehended the frequent suppression of the 
powers of the Council and various other illegalities, the 
Court have the honour of being substantially in agree¬ 
ment with the Board.” 3 Now on questions of policy, i.e. 
the subsidiary treaties, diversities of judgement are likely 
to arise, “ and the Court would have received with great 
respect the reasons which have led the Board to a con¬ 
clusion concerning them different from that contained in 
the draft. But the Board decline entering into any dis¬ 
cussion of the Treaties ; having, as they intimate, already 
sent secret orders to India relative to that of Bassein as 
well as the negotiations in Oudh. Unfurnished there fa. 
as the Court are, with the grounds of the censure the Boar\. 
have been pleased to pass, they are left to a reconsideration 
of the material they possess, and the opinions they have 
delivered . . . after reflecting on the whole they are 
unable to discover how those opinions have merited the 
character ascribed to them, or to conceive any sufficient 
reason for departing from th< tenor and substance of 


<8L 


1 India Office, Home Misc. Series, 486, pp. 590-!. 
8 Idem , p. 597. 3 Idem , pp. 599-600. 
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They must beg leave to question whether 
consistent with the privilege, which they are 
supposed to possess, of free criticism 44 that the sentiments, 
which in the honest discharge of their duty they express 
upon great public acts of their Governors, should be 
stamped with the character of 4 injurious and unjust 
reflections/ ” It was surprising that where the Court’s 
case is not really attacked, their opinions “ should be 
censured in such decisive and comprehensive terms.” 3 
They therefore press that censure should be passed, though 
now in a later despatch, on disobedience to orders, illegal 
appointments and profuse expenditure : 44 Never wishing 
to agitate any matters of controversy with the Board, they 
have proceeded to this step with great reluctance, and shall 
be sorry if in a single expression they have failed in that 
deference and respect which they are desirous of showing 
to the high department which they address and to the 
members who compose it.” 3 

To this letter, written with great controversial ability 
and indeed reasonable enough, granting the Directors’ 
point of view, the Board replied with the following note, 
which is a model of inflexible urbanity and the tact which 
makes no real concessions : 

“. . . The Board do not feel it necessary to advert 
in detail to certain arguments . . . with which they can¬ 
not coincide, and which have been relied on by the Court. 
There are, however, many sentiments contained therein 
in which they have the satisfaction entirely to concur, and 
in none do they join more sincerely and cordially than in 
the wish expressed by the Court that the best understand¬ 
ing should at all times prevail between the respective 
branches of the government at home. 

44 Without having entertained the smallest intention to 



1 India Office, Home Misc. Series, 486, pp. 600-1. 
a Idem , pp. 601-a. 3 Idem, p. 607. 
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rage the Court from communicating to the Board 
at ail times its unreserved sentiments upon the administra¬ 
tion of the Company’s affairs abroad, much less to censure 
what was no doubt considered by the Court an act of in¬ 
dispensable public duty, the Board are desirous of reassur¬ 
ing the Court that it would have been impossible for them 
to have given their consent to the draft in question being 
transmitted to India as the recorded act of the govern¬ 
ment at home, without making themselves parties to a 
very extensive condemnation of the political system of the 
Indian government for a series of years past, which, in 
their judgement, would have been unjust in itself, impolitic 
in its consequences and injurious to the national character 


both at home and abroad. 

“It will always gratify the Board to enter dispassion¬ 
ately with the Court into the examination of measures, 
where such examination can take place without improper 
disclosures, or can tend to any practical good purpose, and 
if they have declined doing so on the present occasion, 
they trust the Court will be assured that it has by no means 
arisen from wan t of respect or from indifference to their 
confidence and regard, but from a conviction of the in¬ 
utility, if not the impossibility, in a single despatch of 
treating satisfactorily and with precision such an extent 
and variety of matter as is necessarily connected with the 
several important political matters, on the discussion of 
which the Court has now for the first time entered, 
embracing (with other questions of less importance) the 
policy and propriety of our negotiations with the Court 
of Persia, with the Vizier of Oudh, with the Peishwa, the 
Subahdar of the Deccan, and generally the expediency 
and wisdom of all the subsidiary and defensive alliances 
which have been formed in latter years, more especially 
those which have been attended with any cession of 
territory to the Company. 
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these subjects as have appeared to 
comment or observation the Board have a! ready 
it their duty to transmit their opinions to India, 
opinions which they have not felt themselves called upon 
by anything which has passed in the present discussion 

to alter or revise.” 1 


1 India Office, Home Misc. Series, 486, pp. 615-9. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE POLICY OF REVERSAL 
IN INDIA 

T he account of Lord Wellesley’s administration in India 
would be left singularly incomplete, were we not at 
least to attempt to answer the question howferhjs imme¬ 
diate successors wer e inte nded* and how far they were 
able, "to reverse his policy. Cornwallis, now an old man 
and in ill-health, was hurried out to India. Undoubtedly 
he was expected, as fa rjas he cou ld, to put Uackjthchands 
of the political clock. He was commissioned, as Thornton 
saysp T tqfdisjiel, if possible, the remembrance of all the 
glor ies y v juc h jtad irradiated the brightest period of Eng- 
l aqt^ ’ g con nection weiik Jjliiit*” 1 Castlereagh instructed 
the newGovernor-General that the Home government 
“ were well aware that the subsidiary treaties could, not at 
present be done away, but that it was highly necessary to 
bring back things'"to the state which the.legislature had 
prescribed ” 2 —a reference to the clauses in the Acts of 
1784 and 1793 prohibiting aggrandizement. With these 
views Cornwallis himself naturally agreed. His own 
former administration had been generally marked by a 
peaceful and non-interfering policy, and he could not per¬ 
haps recognize that a return to the status quo ol 179^ was 
in any case impossible., It might bf reasona ble,to u^ge, 
that the war mu st b e brought to augend, and even that 
peace must be made with Holkar on terms fairiy favot<r~ 
abl t > that , iii cftai . but even to think ol ■ nig the 
general trend of Lord Wellesley’s imperial regime was a 

1 Thornton, History of British India, vol. iii, p. 55 * * 

* Rojs, Correspondence of . . . Martjms Cornwallis, vol. iii, p. 522. 
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conception born of panic and despair, Unfortunately 
efforts of Cornwallis and h is succe ssor Barlow gave the 
general ^impression, as Malcolm j$id, that Wellesley’s 
measures ha d been c o ndemned that a no^ r gys tcm 
was to be pursued. So Lord Wellesley wrote in 1806 : 
“1 find by my letters from India that Lord Cornwallis 
had commenced a syster uati^ jiem pl ition of all my plans 
of policy.” 1 And John Malcolm, writing to his old chief, 
lamented that his counsel now went unheeded : “ I do 
not think it probable any opinions of mine will ever be 
adopted in a manner that will be beneficial to the public 
interests. Every statement is favourably received and its 
truth and justice acknowledged—but it is first modelled 
with a view of reconciling its adoption to prior proceed¬ 
ings and next with that of suiting it to the palate of the 
Directors, and after undergoing this alteration it cannot be 
supposed to retain much of its original character. . , . 
The first result of this liberal policy will be to change a 
narrow and strong frontier which we at present possess 
for an extended and weak line. . . . We are denied the 
use of every means that can stimulate our allies to action.” 2 

The exgct positing ydien C ornwal l is camfr o ut was that 
Holkar. though bad ly shatter ed, was not fina lly crushe d ; 
Sinflhia. hovering on the verge of treac hery, was pf eVenl - 
i|tg the Ihvish Resi;U nt from ] . viv- ins camp , ass Lake, 
the Commandcr-in-Chief, was preparingjto ^aqt pn the 
instructions he had received from Lord Wellesley before 
the latter’s departure, to prepare for active operations 
against the confederate forces of Sindhia and Holkar, as 
soon as the season should admit. Cornwallis, on his arrival 
in July 1806, summed up the position by saying : “ We 
are still at wai^vith Holkar and we ca p har dly , fa y s aic^ to 

1 Historical Manuscripts Commission. MSS. of J. B. For Us cut t Esg. } voi. vii, 
p. 348. 

a British Museum. Addit. MSS. 37284, fols. 71-76. 
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at peace with Sindhia 55 1 ; and a little later he writes : 
We are now waging war against two chieftains who have 
neither territory nor army to lose. ... I deprecate the 
effects of the almost universal frenzy, which has seized 
even some of the heads which I thought the soundest in 
the country, for conquest and victory. 55 2 Now it must be 
remembered that by the Act of 1 78 6^Cornwallis exercised 
the powers bot.h of GQ.ver^rA^cneral ujgtd Conoxnauder- 
in-Chjfef of all the forces in India. The result , of course, 
was that Ljj^ejriow became his sifoor din^te and in the 
natural course of his duty had to carry out Cornwallis’s 
plans. Those plans may be briefly summarized as follows. 


He desired to conciliate Sindhia bv restoring to him 
Gwalior and Gohud, and relinquishing all territory west 
of The Jumna except Agra. He flirte d^^ith m eLinea^of 
DdLlii to Si qffoii a. and removing the Mogul 
E n i peror ^ gjg me post w ithin Br itis h i ffirrj tprv. He was 

:i the dfmand foy, thcLJ^le^se 
cf the l’ :i c kesidrnt imp ro perly flfitained fry Sind hia. 
“ as a mere]X)int ofHe was determinedJo 
renew thg defe nsive alliance. Territories westward and 
southward of the Jumna were to be a debatable land 
constituting a neutral barrier between wSindhia’s posses¬ 
sions in Hindustan and our territories in the Doab. Prob¬ 
ably these chieftains would be strong enough to resist 
the weakened Sindhia ; if not, interminable contests 
would ensue which would at least keep Sindhia’s forces 
employed. 

This withdraw ,u of Brit \nm the Rajgut 

chi gft ajjojs, many'of whom had rendered us notable service 
in the war, was vigormi jly yutiqzed. 44 A meaner course,” 
says Thornton, 44 the lowest chronicles of ignorant de¬ 
pravity cannot exhibit—one more profligate the most 


1 Rosa, Correspondence of. . . Marquis Cornwallis , vol. iii, p. 532. 
44 Idem, p. 541. 
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crooked diplomatist of the most unprincipled period of the 
world’s existence never devised.” 1 A more modern his¬ 
torian adds that Cornwallis forgot or refused to see “ that 
this policy would be paid for by the agony of millions of 
helpless peasants.” 2 Lake protested vehemently against the 
deep injury to the honour and reputation of the British 
nation, but before anything further could be done Corn¬ 
wallis died on October 5. 

Sir George Bi3JciQ.\y>wiiaiUcceeded, had been the riglit- 
hfl p d m an both of Sir John Shore and of Lord Wellesley, 
for he had the civil servant.’s.£bargfcteristic virtue of being 
able to adapt himself to anv policy dictated by his chief. 
Indeed, he had so well seconded the latter that he was 
supposed at home to be deeply tainted with the policy of 
acquisition and aggression. But he now showed himself 
eager to carry out and even to extend the policy of sur¬ 
render. He associated himself with it whole-heartedly, 
and in adopting the plan of allowing the British Empire 
to profit by the slow destruction of its former allies he 
manifested, says Thornton, “ a degree of moral hardihood 
commanding admiration, if from no other cause, at least 
from its extreme rarity.” 3 

P£&£&_vvas finally made with $ind hia.on November 23, 
1895. The defensive allia nce was not renewed ; G\vaJior 
and Gohud w ere re stored ; the C om pany were to claim 
nothin g to die sout h, of the. Chaqjhid between Kotah 
anc! Gohud, an d Sindhia nothing to the north ; finally, 
the Compa ny pledgcTitselTto 'eutei: into., no treaties wifh 
the chieftajps p£Rajputana. In the meantime Lake had 
restored the military posiuon. He had hunted Holkar, 
whose last campaign was, as Malcolm said, only a flight 
before the British army, northward to Amritsar. Holkar, 


1 T hornton, History of British India y vol. iv, p. 35. 

2 V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India. Oxford, 1923, p. 608 

8 Thornton, History of British India y vol. iv, p. 46. 
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iji desperate straits, appealed to thejSikhs, but Lake's close 
and effective pursuit prevented the jit ter, even had they 
desired to do so, from accepting the fugitive’s proposals. 
Hqlkar now sued foc^ieace. He was defenceless and would 
have agreed to almost any terms, but Lgjke was forced fey 
B^rlpw to conclude ^ treaty ^suedly favoiuablcJjoJie 
defeated party. Jft was signed on January 7, i&Q$. Hqflkar 
renounced. all dtp ms. tu-TonV Rainpu^a, Bup/li, places 
north pf jtfee Chambal, Kpocfe and Bundclkhand, but he 


received back the bujk of his dominions. 

All the way through the negotiations Lake had fought, 
but fought in y§in except in the case of the Rajas of 
Macheri and Bhartour. for the retentionjjjt Jl&tish, pro¬ 
tection gyer these minor chieftains, especially for the rulers 
of Jaipur and Bundi, to the last of whom our obligations 
were deep and lasting. “ I am sick to death,” wrote Lake, 

1 of the present government all over India.” 1 The worst 
and most unpard onabl e action of Barlow was that, not 
content with the two treaties, and fearing that they might 
be taken to imply a duty on the part of the Company to 
defend the Trans-Chambal states, he insistc^^a^ufeljsh- 
ing Decl aratory Article^,which practic,iUy w ^ii^ijdercd 
Tonk aja^^jppura Xq Hoj frar and with drew Bri tis h pro- 

was tanta¬ 
mount to ipyijjng the M^rafha chieftains to attack them— 
an invitation which they prompt l y a cce pted. § 

Two sayings of contemporaries aptly sum up this 
deplorable policy. Lor^JylcU^Jfe stigmatized it as “ dis¬ 
grace wit hout recom nence. treaties watlmu^security . . . 
pea^wii^pp^^^pqudlity/" 2 And a native envoy of the 
betrayed Raja of Jaipur protested that “ this was the first 
time since Great Britain had been established in India 


1 British Museum. Addit. MSS. 37284, fol. 79. 

2 [Sir} J. W. Kaye, Life and Correspondence of Cher Us , Lord Metcalfe. 2 vote. 
London, 1854, vol. i, p. 192. 
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that it had been known to make it $ faith sub servient to it 3 
c onvenienc e.” 1 

S^jjar, it can only be held that Cornwall^ and,Barlow 
had largely succeeded in reversing Lord Wellesl eyVpolicy, 
but be yond that thev^vyerc unable to.gp. Ev^n, Barlow 
reco gnized that as regards the preater_m ea4ure4it£Jliust 
stay his hand. Me rciused to modify the Ire.ity ofj^asspin, 
««at rHrer.tors desired, and decli ned,to dis solve 
the alliance wd t jj^Hyderabad on the ground thatby such 
an event the very foundations of our power and ascend¬ 
ency in the political scale in India would be subverted. * 


1 Malcolm, Political History of India , vol. i, p. 373 * 2 ^ pm *» P* 377 * 
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T o Lo yd Wellesl ey, on his return to England, it must 
have seemed that, however much the concluding years 
of his office had been dimmed and obscured by the only 
failures that had attended his whole career in India, the 
justice of his fellow-countrymen could not deny him the 
highest meed of praise for all that had gone before, and for 
his unending efforts since 1798 to increase, consolidate and 
maintain the Eastern empire. A bitter and cruel dig- 
a ppoi atmmL ayaited him . It is not too much to say that 
under the stress and turmoil o f the N^p ol flop i g war the 
people of England were almost entirely u nconscious of 
W haOmd begn going^n in a world so remote from their 
purview and interest. The worJTof no statesman on so 
great a scale and over so long a period has ever been so 
grossly neglected and so unfairly disparaged by contem¬ 
poraries as that of Wellesley. The masses were blind and 
ig norant ; the Court of Direct ors, though with some 
reason, as I have admitted, were hostile and alienated ; 
the mirusters of the Crown, who knew best v/hat he had 
doti&> were distracted by oth e r cares and un vil ling to 
i ncur any unpopularity on his behalf. It was a cruel 
nemesis of fate that Lord Wellesl ey, m ore than any other 
man, yearned for, and depended for his peace of mind 
upon, generous recognition of his achievements. He was 
not only most ina dequate l y apprec iated, but was essen¬ 
tially the kind of man to underrate even such appreciation 
as was granted him. Torrens has painted a graphic picture 
of his poor reception on his arrival in England, and has 

- l1 * " n—pi- IIIIIW* > f 

shown how, after the pomp and splendour of his life in the 
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a°>t, the perfunctory and chilling nature of his welco 
affected his spirits : “ There was . . . no lack of fuss and 
even of affection ; enough to content any ordinary general 
or envoy returning home. But he was neither. He had 
been playing King until the rarefied atmosphere of king- 
ship had become so habitual that the murk of common¬ 
place in the best room of the best inn in a half-lighted sea¬ 
port town almost stifled him. . . . There he was, with 
wife and children, and two or three friends from town, 
after all his impersonation of paramount power and enjoy¬ 
ment of oriental magnificence, made much of by vulgar 
waiters just like any other Irish marquis on his travels. 
He did his best to look pleased and be gracious ; but his 
mortification was unspeakable ; and ere dinner was half 
over he broke out in expletives of impatience that made 
the circle stare. Hyacinthe, forgetting all that had 
changed their lot in life since the time when as a youthful 
and hardly known official he had sar at her feet adoringly, 
said with an unlucky laugh— c Ah, you must not think 
you are in India still where everybody ran to obey you. 
They mind nobody here. 5 The disenchantment was 
complete. He rose early from table and withdrew, say¬ 
ing he was ill, and must be left alone ; nor could 
any subsequent explanation or expostulation mend the 
matter. 5> 1 

He was soon to learn that, so fa r f rom bj gin g wekomsd 

on trig.1 as a qulprit. The 
long and sordid episode that followed can only be de¬ 
scribed as highly discreditable to all parties concerned 
in it. A certain James Pauli, M.P. for Newtown, Isle of 
Wight, the son of a tailor, who had been engaged in com¬ 
merce in Lucknow, had there fallen foyl of Wellesley. He 
had been quite properly se ntjiom e by the latter, and now 
revenged himself by engineering an elaborate attack upon 

1 Torrens, Wellesley, pp. 300-1. 
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'^.^•Governoii-^^pc/ail i n Parliament. Wellesley was 
subjected, in his own words, to a “ species of persecution 
perhaps unparalleled in the modern history of England 
. . . a perpetual and indefinite state of accusation.” 1 The 
dilatory procee d ings we re sprea d oyer two years without 


ever really coming to a head. Paul i w as ha lf-su ppojrt ed 
by Fox and. Francis (whose failure in the prosecution of 
Warren Hastings, if it had failed to impress upon them the 
need of charity, might at least have been expected to 


teach them a little more sense), by the Prin ce of Wa les. 
Sir Francis Burdett, Cobbett and Horne Tool*. “ All the 
.proceedings,” says Torrens with truth, “ used in the case 
| of Hastings were copied and parodied.” 2 Fox and the 
more reputable members of the Whig party seem to have 
become after a time ashamed of the part they were play¬ 
ing, and tried uneasily to sever their connection with 
Pauli and his dupes. But they had gratuitously tarred 
themselves with his brush and did not find it a simple 
matter to dissociate themselves. Pauli lost his seat in 
1806, but the charges were taken up by obscure members 
of the party such as Lord Folkestone and Sir William 
Turton. It was not till 1808 that the charges were voted 
upon and rejected and Wellesley’s policy approved by 
large majorities. “ My sufferings,” wrote Wellesley, “have 
been much aggravated by the recent transactions in the 
House of Commons respecting India, which have left my 
honour and reputation ‘ to float and welter to the parch¬ 
ing wind.’” 3 The wretched Pauli eventually lost all his 
money, became mentally deranged and committed suicide 
the same year. 

There was never any real basis for Pauli’s charges, 
and it was monstrous that for these years they should be 


1 Wellesley Papers, vol. i, p. 335. 1 Torrens, Wellesley, p. 305. 

3 Historical MSS. Commission. MSS. of J. B. Fortescut, Dropmore, vol. ix. 
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allowed to hang over him and eclipse his name, 
some consolation to find that a few brave isolated protests 
were made against this unworthy persecution. “ Lord 
Wellesley,” wrote a pamphleteer already quoted, “is 
reviled and insulted in every form of language and of 
publication, which the prostituted press and prostituted 
talents of his countrymen can invent. . . . We are rival¬ 
ling the Grecian republics in their monstrous ingratitude 
and savage cruelty to the best and bravest of their heroes 
and statesmen.” 1 Wellesley, with his delicate sense of 
honour, refused to entertain any offers of office till his 
deputation was cleared. For this decision he has been 
criticized both at the time and since. Amongst his corre¬ 
spondence is an anonymous letter from “ An Independent 
Englishman,” which takes him to task for having refused, 
according to a prevalent report, a leading situation in the 
government: “ I thought that Lord Wellesley’s mind was 
superior to mendax infamia, and that the call of his King 
and Country would command his services. What, because 
a poor wretch thought proper to bring a charge against 
him, and some narrow-minded commercial men, from 
little motives of resentment as India Directors, supported 
it, can this affect such a man as Lord Wellesley ? And 
cannot the enquiry be brought on in Parliament whether 
Lord Wellesley is in or out of the administration ? Ought 
this to prevent the ablest man now in the kingdom, alas, 
Pitt is gone, from saving his country, at the moment when 
every energy and ever)' nerve should be excited to save it ? 

. . . Now the nation looks up to Lord Wellesley ; he and 
Mr. Hastings were the ablest men who governed India ; 
Lord Wellesley then proved his talents as a statesman, let 
him then take the station to which the King calls him and 
not let the nation be disappointed.” 2 With these senti- 


1 Britannicns, A Letter to S. Whitbread . . pp. 94-5. 
3 British Museum. Addit. MSS. 37416, fols. 102-3. 
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ieuts Lorrens agrees, declaring that Wellesley’s self- 
/abnegation in regard to accepting office C£ was one of the 
(greatest errors of his life, not merely because it filled his 
traducers with exultation, or because it chilled his friends 
with a vague sense of misgiving ; bu because it was the 
desertion of duties ; he had no right to renounce office at 
the questioning of men whom in private he branded with 
every epithet of scorn.” 

For many years public opinion was grossly unfair to 
Lord Wellesley, It is typified in a remark made by 
Thomas Creevey in 1807, “The Marquis js.jj, gccat 
calamity inflicted upon ^England/’ and in Croker’s 
epigram of his “brilliant incapacity.” 1 Ifis vyofk j^s 
ambassador, Foreign Secretary, and Lord-Lieutenant in 
Ireland,"able and enlightened as it was, and though in 
the end it met with fairer appraisement and recognition, 
never seems to have convinced his contemporary 
was a state sman of the first rank* nor indeed did these 
spheres of work afford him the unique scope for his 
peculiar abilities that he had found in India. It vyaJU^t 
dll the end, pf his life, J&at any rcaUappreciation^of his 
greatest work.,c%tftc to him- Only in 1836, when the long- 
delayed public atio n nf Thfc r 1 * last revealed to 

his countrymen that during eight years of a world-wide 
conflict great imperial destinies had been swayed with 
matchless insight and vigour, did they recognize the Jong 
injusti ce oft freir blindness and ignorance. At last, too, the 
Court of Directors Djade handsome amends for thfi^Ui- 
tude in the past. They sent out to India copies,- oThis~ 
despatches for the instr uction of mem ber s oT .the Civ il 
Sp V icfTTn anl a^min|sI rati o|i; they s cntJu m 

the famous message t hat, “ to the> eventful and brilliant 
period of Your Lordship’s government the Court now look 

1 The Correspondence and Diaries of. .. J. W. Croker. Ed. by L. J. 
Jennings. 3 vob. London, 1885, vol. ii, p. 77. 
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Sack with the feelings common to their countrymen 
they made him a gift of twenty thousand pounds sterling 1 ; 
and voted to set up in the India House a marble statue 
•of the man their predecessors had so long thwarted and 
'disliked. 

In the debate at the India House it was freely acknow¬ 
ledged that the wisdom of Lord Wellesley’s policy had 
been tested by time and proved by experience. “ He has 
approached,” said one of the speakers, “ the common 
term of human existence, and this day is permitted to 
uplift the veil of time and to read the final judgement of 
his fellow-men.” It had been suggested by some that the 
present was not the right time for the tribute to be paid, 
that it was cither too early or too late. “ I do not think 
so,” said Sir Robert Campbell ; “ why withhold the laurel 
from the living brow*to plant it on the grave, where de¬ 
parted greatness §leeps unconscious alike of praise and 
censure ? ”These things were finely and justly said, and 
there is both pathos and dignity in the thankful acknow¬ 
ledgment on the part of the aged statesman of the recogni¬ 
tion that had come if over tardily, yet at last in not un¬ 
generous measure. “ In truth,” he wrote to a friend, “they 
have awarded me an inestimable meed of honour, which 


has healed much deep sorrow and will render the close ol 
a long public life not only tranquil and happy but bright 
and glorious.” Among the manuscript records in the 
British Museum may be found Lord Wellesley’s grateful 
and gracious letter to the Chairman ol the East India 
Company. “ The respectable authorities,” he writes, 
“ over which you so worthily preside, could not have con¬ 
veyed to me the communication of their deliberate senti¬ 
ments in a more kind or acceptable manner, nor by persons 


1 This was in addition to the foooo annuity, voted to hint by the 
Company in 1799 first for twenty years, and subsequently for life, on his 
■declining to accept the £100,000 prize-money, which was his share of the 
[plunder of Seringapatam. 
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)jtly entitled to my high consideration and sincere 
On you I rely to render justice to the heartfelt 
emotions of respectful attachment with which I received 
this most gratifying communication. It is a considerable 
additional satisfaction that this signal act of liberality and 
justice on the part of the Court of Directors and of the 
General Court of Proprietors should have been so imme¬ 
diately confirmed by Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the 


Affairs of India. 

“ The final resolution of the General Court of Pro¬ 
prietors is dated on the 8th of November 1837 ; that day 
I must now deem the most auspicious of my long public, 
life. On the 8th of November 1797 I embarked from Eng¬ 
land to assume the arduous trust of Governor-General. 

“ During the course of my administration (which ter¬ 
minated in the month of July 1805) I had the happiness 
and honour of being distinguished by repeated proofs of 
the favour and generosity of the Company. But ulti¬ 
mately judgement was reserved on the general principles 
and result of that system of policy which I had pursued 
during the whole course of my government. This reserva¬ 
tion (however honest, wise, just or necessary) was to me 
the cause of long, deep, and severe sorrow and pain. 

“ Not the confidence and favour of three successive 
sovereigns. Not the dignity and power of various high 
official stations. Not the government of my native country 
[Ireland] twice entrusted to my hands could compensate 
in my mind the disfavour of that respectable authority 
under which my earliest and best services had been 
rendered to the empire. With equal wisdom, justice, and 
liberality, without any solicitation on my part, without 
any interference of influence of any description, casting 
away all passion, prejudice and error, the Company has 
relieved me from the heavy burden of grief, and thg delay 
which had occasioned so much afflit^jon now greatly 



proved, the Company has awarded to rne a meed of fame, 
which gives to living honour all the weight and authority 
of a judgement of posterity. 

“ Grateful for this unprecedented distinction, I prize 
it still more highly, as it affords a sure pledge that the 
great empire added to the British dominions under my 
administration will be governed in the same spirit by 
which it was acquired ; and that the same energy, by 
which our territories have been secured against the assaults 
of our enemies in War, will now be directed to cultivate the 
blessings of peace, and to establish our power on the solid 
foundation of the happiness and affection of a contented 
and flourishing people.” 1 

Few of the great controversies of history have had so 
right and gracious an ending, and however much we may 
make allowances for the stately language of compliment, 
there is plainly apparent in the words both of the Directors 
and their great servant a genuine warmth and an un¬ 
mistakable sincerity. In the retrospective illumination 
thrown back upon the past by the. onward march of thirty 
years each had learnt to understand better the position of 
the other. 

Even at this distance of time it is permissible to regret 
that the government of the day did not supplement the 
action of the Directors by the grant of some honour from 
the Crown ; but it is pleasant to know that Wellesley’s 
brothers and children showed themselves jealous of the 


1 British Museum. Addit. MSS . 37416, fols. 215-217* 
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r’and reputation of the head of their family. Lord 
ley, indeed, though it may perhaps seem rather 
paradoxical to say so, was at his best in the relations of 
family life. Historians have perhaps been too apt to de¬ 
duce that he was a man of profligate life from the fact that, 
as we have seen, he did not marry the mother of his five 
children till after they were born. But his connection with 
Hyacinthe Gabrielle Roland seems to have been looked 
upon at the time as equivalent to the regular morganatic 
marriage of a member of a royal family rather than 
as a discreditable liaison. There is every evidence that he 
was faithful to her till the time of their separation, and that 
he did not marry her simply because the social gulf 
between them was looked upon as too wide. There is no 
sign in the family correspondence that his mother resented 
it, or that the children ever thought of themselves as having 
a right to a grievance. Except that they bore no courtesy 
titles, they seem to have suffered no social disability, and 
both the daughters married into families of high position. 
The Wellesleys were a remarkably united clan, and the 
volumes of family correspondence in the British Museum 
show clearly that the great proconsul inspired the same 
love and lo\alty in the home circle as he had done in the 
brilliant staff that surrounded him in India. The corre¬ 
spondence begins with the charming letters, written in 
childish round-hand and on ruled lines, by his boys and 
girls during his first years in India. They continue as the 
years go on and as the children pass through school and 
college to their womanhood and manhood. To them he 
was always the loved and honoured father and ready 
counsellor. One of the daughters, unhappily, made a ship¬ 
wreck of her first marriage. The letters show how the rest 
of the family did all they could to save their father from 
the shock and grief of the scandal, to bring back the un¬ 
fortunate girl to her first husband and, when that proved 
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impossible, procured a divorce and obliged her seduce/ 
marry her. There are letters up to the end of her long life, 
pungent, racy and full of affection and gratitude, from 
Wellesley's mother. The only one of his brothers with 
whom Wellesley ever had any quarrel was the Duke of 
Wellington, and he stood curiously aloof from this united 
family circle. A study of this correspondence has con¬ 
vinced me of the general truth of reports about the Duke 
to be found in the Greville Diary : “ The Duke . . . had 
no tenderness in his disposition, and never evinced much 
affection for any of his relations. His nature was hard.” 
Again, “Lady Worcester told me to-day that the Duke 
is a very hard rnan ; he takes no notice of any of his 
family ; he never sees his mother, had only visited her 
two or three times in the last few years; and has not now 
been to see Lady Anne (i.e. his sister), though she has 
been in such affliction for the death of her only son, and 
he passes her door every time he goes to Strathfieldsaye.” 1 
This, we may say, was not the fault of the family, who 
obviously honoured and respected Wellington, and were 
perhaps a little afraid of him. 

There was an especially beautiful friendship between 
Wellesley and Lord Maryborough, who showed in every 
way a sedulous and loving care for his elder brother. To 
him Wellesley entrusted all his affairs when he sailed for 
India : “ I rely entirely upon your judgement, diligence 
and honour . . . and I commit the whole of my affairs 
and all the dearest interests of my heart into your hands 
with the most implicit confidence and the most perfect 
tranquillity of mind.” 2 Maryborough exerted lumself in 
a way that does him infinite credit to heal the breach that 
had one time existed between Wellesley and the Duke of 


1 P. W. Wilson, 77 it Greville Diary . 2 vols. London, T927, vol. i, 
PP 173 - 5 * 

8 British Museum. AMit. MSS. 37416, fol. 9. 
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ion. “ I was delighted,' 5 he wrote, in May 1838, 


living your note. Nothing could give me greater 


pleasure than to hear that you and Arthur had renewed 
the affectionate intercourse which had subsisted for so 
many years, and which from my heart I pray may con¬ 
tinue for the remainder of your lives. 55 1 A year later he 
writes from Deal giving a description of the great banquet 
there given to the Duke, at which one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty people were present: “ Brougham’s 
speech was one of the best he ever made ; and 1 w as par¬ 
ticularly pleased with it as his character of you was most 
beautiful and was as true as it was beautiful !! He really 
did you justice and the wonderful applause, with which all 
he said of you was received by all parts of the great 
assembly he addressed, gladdened my heart.” 2 Again lie 
writes, in 1840 : “ Arthur . . . always whenever I con¬ 
verse with him talks of you with the greatest affection.” 3 
Above all, Maryborough was anxious that his brother, 
ha\ ing at the end of his life won a position above the storms 
of controversy, should not endanger it by entering once 
again into the party arena. In 1842 Wclledey w'rote an 
article attacking severely the old enemies of his friend Pitt, 
and sent it to Maryborough for his opinion. The latter 
praised its talent, force and energy, but deprecated publi¬ 
cation. If it appeared, 46 I very much fear you would have 
attacks upon you from all quarters—from newspapers, 
reviews, reformers, radicals, political writers, etc. etc., and 
the tranquil glory which you now enjoy from all parties 
and all descriptions of the public—in short one may say 
from all mankind—would be interrupted and embittered. 
. . . Your station is most glorious. You have, as you have 
yourself said, lived to know and, one may say, to re¬ 
ceive the admiration and approbation of posterity. The 


1 British Museum. Addit. MSS . 37416, fol. 226. 


2 Idem , fol. 231. 


3 Idem, fol. 241. 
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proceedings of the East India Company . . • estabfcs. 

I should rather say confirmed, your character as one of the 
greatest, most upright and most accomplished statesmen 
that has appeared in ancient or modern times. You have 
lived to overthrow and disarm every public enemy youi 
long public life naturally created, and you have closed 
your public life with the general admiration of every 
description of public man in the empire and with the 
universal testimony of all the people to your transcendant 
ability and integrity. You are looked up to and admired 
for the calm dignity with which you conduct your retire¬ 
ment. . . . Let me then, as you desire me to give you my 

opinion of your paper, beg of you to consider well whether 
it is desirable for you to publish this most able, but you 
must allow bitter and severe attack upon the*Whigs and 
Northitcs. . . . Consider whether such a publication 
would not be thought an uncalled-for attack upon 
numerous departed statesmen held in high estimation by 
very large bodies of the nation, and that from a great 
authority enjoying repose, unbounded reputation, uni¬ 
versal respect and love, and by none more venerated and 
appreciated than by the descendants and followers of the 

very parties he arraigns.” 1 

It is not less creditable to Wellesley that he could accept 
this noble advice in the spirit in which it was tendered. 
He thanked his brother for “ his very able and most kind, 
affectionate and judicious letter.” “ I certainly should,” 
he continues, “ injure my own character and with it the 
memory of my exalted friend Pitt by any intemperate and 
superfluous attack on his miserable and now almost for¬ 
gotten enemies. The fate which they have already met 
is perhaps the best for them and the world— utter oblivion. 

. . . So let them all sleep together in dumb eternal forget¬ 

fulness, the proper tomb of such characters ! But my 
1 British Museum. Addit. MSS. 374 *6, fols, 283-5. 
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___ and respect for you will live in full vijj ur and 

. ^r rfircshness as long as one spark of life remaii to me. 

I adopt your advice with gratitude . . . andlshi 1 follow 

it implicitly with a true sense of its wisdom ail 1 sound 
judgement.” 1 

The remarkable affection of his brothers i r Lord 
Wellesley, while it reflects honour upon them, testifies to 
the possession on his side of winning qualities and an un¬ 
selfishness that does not aljyays. accompany greatness. His 
death evoked tributes from all his relations of far more 
than conventional regret. “ Although,” wrote Lord Mary¬ 
borough, “ we can never cease to lament his loss, yet we 
must feel that providence was most kind to him, in bless¬ 
ing him with a very long life, and conferring upon him 
honours, reputation and splendid services beyond almost 
any person of the present or indeed I may say of any age. 
He has left behind him an imperishable fame and his 
writings and his character will shine as long as English 
history or the English language shall remain.” 2 ‘ I can 
only say,” wrote his youngest brother, Lord Cowley, “that 
I have lost the best and kindest friend and the most 
affecdonate brother that man ever had.” 3 

There, perhaps, in this last sunset gleam of public 
recognition and family love it is best to leave Lord 
Wellesley, remembering and judging him by what is the 
fairest source of recollection and the jus test ciitcrion of 
appraisement—all that was highest and noblest in his com¬ 
position. And indeed, making full allowance for anything 
that was harsh or inconsiderate in his public career I 
have not in this memoir disguised these traits and for all 
that was trivial, petty, affected, or even effeminate, in 
his private life, I must record my deliberate conviction 
that he was an admimst^jy^ iffid fhisf wxmdfecfiii 


» British Museum. Addit. MSS. 374 fol. 286. 
'•Idem, 3731G, fol. 164. 3 Idem, fol. 182. 
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acliievemcnt and gloriouscapacity.'.This verdict, 
may seem to some excessively laudatory, is based on two 
main considerations : First, the practically unanimous 
testimony olall those who were brought into close personal 
contact with him, taen whose private ambitions and 
natural rivalry might well have led them, had they had 
the least excuse for doing so, to hint that sorne of the 
credit belonged to themselves. S econd ly, the fact thaJjay 
historical chttrap.tcrs, in the writer’s judgement, lfisckss 
and gain more when their work is exam in ed, at, close 
ter • In his ease, oth< \ nearer view 

enhanccs Tt does not impair, the premisg $£ the distant 
prospect. 1 t Tso often li appe ns—we must all have experi¬ 
enced this—th at much of the glamour of a great reputa ¬ 
tion fades w unweave the el: web that w 

woven on the loom of time, and surve y month b yjnfifith 
and week by week the work and life on which it. was 
based ; when wc see how often the subject of our quest— 
one perhaps who has held our long allegiance—hesitated 
and floundered ; how often he obtained credit for other 
men’s work ; how he “ became great by bestriding great 
movements ” ; how often he was not really resolute, as 
we had thought, but vacillating ; not self-guided, but 
hounded on by circumstances; not gifted with divine 
prevision, but swayed to doubting decisions by the in¬ 
numerable accidents of chance or the cross-currents of 
barely conscious aims. Cut Wdlesley’s fa me SCfiBas.tfl, rise 
triumphant above the dea dening contac t with detail, 
circumstance, arjd environment. He, if any man ever did, 
knew tfie motive-springs of his own soul and fashioned his 
own purpose. That purpose appears all the more, and not 
the less, his own, as we trace it day by day and see it grow¬ 
ing in breadth and content. He welcomed and sbojaldcrcu. 
responsibility when smaller men shrank from, and dis- 
claimed,"it. It is better for thestatesman to be sometimes 
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proceedings fron ^mg^ Y^Qt & attain his .ends jby 
4eyious .IBsana, but mdYfojfcfcnd and justify them at the 
bar of the world ’s ju dgemen t. And so it was perhaps fit¬ 
ting that his fame, so long obscured, should finally have 
been raised to a secure pre-eminence upon the pedestal of 
bis own Desbate ks—uvon five_volumtg q£ state ^_pers 
published thirty yew a r, !m . ■ . u • i,’< h < ey dealt 

had occu rr ed—for, though they may appear aj, times 
ponderous and t urguJ, they are massiycjy. ( iuipiusi\:g.it} 
thyiroower. t hgir logical _fn rr* ™Klluff 

daisiflBi they at once unfold the detailed texture of his 
policy and enable us to see, with a wealth of circumstance, 
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despatch to Board on Wellesley’s 
administration, 267-276 ; for¬ 
wards documents to Board, 277 ; 
objections to Board’s despatch, 
284-286 ; 290, 294, 295 ; mes¬ 
sage to Wellesley, 300, 301 
Court of Proprietors, 88, 172, 301 
Cowley, Lord. See Henry Wellesley 
Craig, Sir J. H., on defence of 
India, 121 
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■cvey, T., on Wellesley, 299 
icklade, 87 
Croker, on Wellesley, 299 
Cuillier, Pierre (Perron), 223 
Cuttack, 27, 213 ; ceded to British, 
218, 228 


Dauiousie, Lord, i 
Dalrymplc, 68 
Danish Settlements, 144 
Danish trade with India, 175 
Daraporam ceded to British, 67 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, 24, 25 ; power 
of, 26 ; 27, 29, 30, 34, 36, 121, 
129,186, 189,190 et seq. f 210 -232, 
*35, 238-245, 253, 270, 290-292 
Deal, 305 

Dc Boigne, his career, 221, 222 ; 
223 

Debt, Indian, 259 
Decarn, 31 

Deccan, 25, 26, 77, 80, 83, 84, 210, 
212 ; campaign in, 190, 214 et 
stq.\ 221,241,255 
Delhi,24,113, 121,213,223; battle 
of, 1803, 225 ; 226, 227, 242 ; 
defence of, 25 t ; 257, 291 
Dhoondia Waugh, 68 
Dig, Battle of, 242, 252 ; fort rap¬ 
tured, 253 
Dindigul, 23 

Dirom, on Tippu’s rule, 60 
Diwani , Clive’s acceptance of, 22 
Doab, 83, 141, 223, 225, 232, 239, 
252, 291 

—— Lower, ceded to British, 129 
Dohud, 244 
Don, Colonel, 242 
Doveton, Major, 47, 49, 50, 105 
Dudrenec, 227 

Duff, Grant, on Wellesley’s dealings 
with the Peishwa, 186 ; on states¬ 
manship of Nana Furnnvis, 188 ; 
on Company’s control of Peishwa, 
193 ; on the battle of Assaye, 
215 ; on Be Boigne, 222 ; on the 
Maratha army, 232 
Duncan, Governor of Bombay, 22 ; 

on the taking of Surat, 115 ; 145 
Dundas, Henry (afterwards Lord 
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Melville), on Lord Gowlfc_ 

13 ; head of Board of Control, 
19; 63; 71 ; his abortive Indian 
|ill, 87 ; on the consolidated loan, 
defends policy of Board, 
|92, 94, 97 ; to Cornwallis 
he Nabob of Arcot’s debts, 
99, 121, 144, 162 ; on the 
commerce of the Company, 167 ; 
on foreign trade in India, 168 ; 
on Indian shipping, 174 ; an¬ 
nounces deficit in budget, 177 ; 
182, 183, 1O4, 195 ; on Wellesley’s 
proposals for larger army, 261- 
263; 259*274 

Dungannon, Lord Wellesley’s 
maternal grandfather, 14 
Dupont, 254 


Eastern Ghats. See Ghats 
Kdmoastone, 6 

Egypt, expedition of Indian troops 
to, 148 

Elgin, Lord, letter to Wellesley on 
his brilliant administration, 54 
Ellichpur, 218 
Elphinstone, 6 

Etawa,cession demanded byHoikar, 
239 


Farrah, 145 

Farruckabad, 34, 141, 143 ; battle 
of, 242, 252 > 

-Nawab of, 139 ; mediatized, 

I 4 I 

Fatehgarh, 117 
Fifth Heport , quoted, 139 
Finglass, 80 
Folkestone, Lord, 297 
Fortescue, Sir C., 179 

-Sir J. W., on the battle of 

Assayc, 216 ; on Lake, 243 ; on 
Murray's retreat, 245 ; on the 
siege of Bhartpur, 254 
Fox, on Nabob of Arcot’s debt*, 
87, 88, 91 ; 297 
Fox’s India Bill, 8y 
Francis, Philip, 3 ; on the terms to 
Sindhia, 239 ; speech on our 
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wifiati conquests, 256, 257, 258 ; 
^or^Lrtdian revenues, 259 ; 297 
IWzer, Colonel, 252; defeats 
Holkar’s army at Dig, 252 
French, officers in Indian service, 25, 
30 ; privateer, 41 ; elect a presi¬ 
dent in M/sore, 42 ; approached 
by Tippu, 43 ; adventurers land 
at Mangalore, 44 ; Tippu warned 
about them by Sultan, 49; 
danger from, 55, 56 ; officers in 
Nizam’s servic e, 78, 80 ; troops 
of Nizam disbanded, 81 ; in¬ 
fluence in India, 143 ; treaty 
with Persia against, 146 ; priva¬ 
teers, 147 ; possessions in India, 
149; 194; peril underrated by 
Castlereagh, 197, 200; adven¬ 
turers with Sindhia, 212, 213, 221 


Gaik war op Baroda, 25 ; his 
position in 1798, 27 ; 36, 186, 
! 93> 213, 241, 245 
Ganges, 26, 129, 141, 219, 223, 252 
Gawilgarh, 229 

George III, on Wellesley, 73 ; 

causes Pitt’s retirement, 185 
Ghats, Eastern, 23,67 

- Western, 45, 52 

Ghazipur, 22, 176 
Ghazni, 75 
Goa, 43, 144 

Godavery River, 214, 218 
Gohud, 219, 236 ; 291, 292 
Gohud, Rana of, 36, 230, 291 
Gondapur, 229 

Goodall, Dr., headmaster of Eton, 16 
Gooty, 67 

Government House, 272, 273, 278 
Grant, Charles, 263 
Grenville, Lord, 13, 97 ; letters of 
Wellesley to, 48, 50, 69,71, 81, 
102,1O1 ; on proposed treaty with 
Russia, 121 

Gre' ille Diary, on Wellington’s 
character, 304 

Gujarat, 212, 213, 219, 228, 241, 
242, 244, 270 
Guntur, 23 
Gurramkonda, 67 


Gwalior, question of its retention^ 
230, 236-238, 291 ; restored to 
Siadhia, 292 


Hardino, 189 
Harponclly, 67 

Harris, Lord, General, 6 ; 45, 50 ; 
commands an army in war against 
Tippu, 52 ; admits indebtedness 
to Wellesley, 54 ; Commissioner 
for Mysore, 68 ; 70 ; 75 
Hastings, Marquis of, 74 
Hastings, Warren, 1, 2 ; difficulties 
of his administration, 3 ; 22, 23 ; 
on his proposed alliance with 
Berar, 35 ; 53 ; 59 ; proposals 
for dealing with Nabob of Arrot’s 
debts, 87 ; negotiations with 
Nawab of Oudh, 117, 118 ; 130, 
13(9, 140, 151, 166 ; proposal for 
trade facilities, 169 ; 187, 221, 

226, 297, 298 

Hazlitt, on Wellesley as orator, 12,13 
Heath, headmaster of Harrow, 17 
Heber, Bishop, 112 
Herat, 145 
Hindown Fort, 247 
Hinglasgarh, 244 
Hobart, Lord, 19, 20, lot 
Holford, report on Treaty of 
Lucknow, 133, 134 
Holkar. Set Jeswarit Rao Holkar, 
Tukaji Holkar 
Hooghly, River, 144 
Hume, Joseph, on the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts, 99 
Humana, 239 

Hutton, Dean, on conquest of 
Mysore, 60 ; on the treaty of 
Bassein, 194 ; on Perron, 224 
Hyder Ali, 25, 41, 63 
Hyderabad, 27, 35, 36, 63, 70, 77, 
81,82, 143, 193, 194, 197, 201, 
205, 214, 22O, 234, »94 

-Nizam of, 23 ; position of, in 

1798,24-23,27- 29,30,34,44, 46, 
52, 63-67; subsidiary alliance 
with, 77-84 ; 188, 190, 191,192, 
193, 197, 200, 203, 206, 209, 214, 
218, 219, 228, 229 
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m>, 25, 27 
lidus River, 145 

Isles of France, projected expedition 
against, 147 
Ispahan, 146 


Jaipur, 219, 223, 229, 236, 242, 293 
Jalriapur, 214, 229 
Jeddah,148 

Jeswant Rao Holkar, 6, 25-29, 1C6 ; 
defeats Peishwa and Sindhia, 
189 ; 190 el seq.> 20 r, 203, 209- 
211 ; 231, 232 ; war with, 236- 
256, 269, 289—293 ; demands 
restoration of provinces, 240; 
treaty with, 293 
Jodpur, 219, 223, 229, 236 
Juggernaut, 228 

Jumna River, 2C, 129, Gt2, 213, 
219, 223, 227, 251, 252, 291 


Kanara, ceded to British, 67 
Kandahar, 145 
Keane, Sir John, 75 
Khandesh, 2ro 

Kharda, Battle of, 1795, 24, 78, 188 
Kirkpatrick, Lt.-Colonel VV., com¬ 
missioner for Mysore, 68, 75 

-Major J. A., 75 ; on Raymond 

:tnd Piron, 79 ; disbands French- 
trained troops of Nizam, 8i 
Kistna River, 23, 84 
Richer, 148 
Kooch, 293 
Kora, 116, 117 
Kosseir, 148 

Kotah, 242, 243, 244, 246. 249, 292 
—— Rajah of, 246 
Kushalgarh, 247 


Lackers, 243, 244, 250 
Lahore, Zcinan Shah at, 24, 120 
Lake, Lord, 6, 213, 217, 221, 224 ; 
campaign in Hindustan, 225 ; 
visits Shall Alam, 226 ; at Agra 
and Laswari, 227 ; 228, 231, 238, 
240, 242 ; withdraws army 

during rains, 243 ; 24-1 ; on 


Murray’s retreat, 245 ; on 
son’s retreat, 247 ; 248, 249 ; to 
Wellesley taking blame for Mon- 
son’s failure, 251 ; defeats Holkar 
at Farruckabad, 252 ; on Mon- 
son’s judgement, 253 ; assaults 
Bhartpur, 253 ; compared with 
Arthur Wellesley, 254 ; 269, 290, 
291, 292 ; treaty with Holkar, 
293 ; on Barlow’s policy, 293 
La Prmeuse, 44 

Laswari, Battle of, 1803. 227, 232, 
254 

Lawrence, 101 
Leckv, on Pitt’s style, 12 
Leeds, Duchess of, sister of second 
Marchioness Wellesley, 18 
Lucknow, 116, 123, 124 ; treaty of, 
• 33 . ' 34 ! ' 94 . aa 5 » 257 . “OS 
Lyall, Sir Alfred, on Wellesley’s 
treatment of Oudh, 132 ; on the 
treaty of Bassein, 194 

Macartney, Lord, 87, 221 
Macheri, 229 

-Rajah of, 293 

Mack, General, 32 
MacLean, Charles, sent home by 
Wellesley, 176, 177 
Mftdhu Rao Narrain, 26 
Madras, 21 ; composition of, in 1798, 
22; 24 ; army for war with 
Mysore, 45, 46 ; 47, 85, 166, 

213, 269 

Mahadaji Sindhia, 24, 188 
Malabar Coast, 7, 45 
Malartic, 31, 42 ; criticism of his 
conduct, 43, 55, 56 
Malavelly, Battle of, 1799, 52 
Malcolm, Sir John, 6 ; on Welles¬ 
ley’s ability, 8, 9 ; 26 ; onShore’s 
policy of neutrality, 28 ; on the 
political situation in India, 31 ; 
on Tippu, 41, 61 ; secretary to 
Commission, 68 ; on Raymond, 
78; on Ali Yah’a rebellion, 80; dis¬ 
bands Nizam’s French troops, 81 ; 
on the treaty with Nizam, 83 ; 
envoy to Persia, 145, 146 ; on the 
treaty of Basscin, 194 ; on Castle- 
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/criticism, 205; on the 
of British influence, 206 ; 
negotiates treaty with Sindhia, 
219; 236; on the claim to 

Gwalior, 237 ; 238 ; to Wellesley, 
lamenting change of policy, 290 
Malmesbury, 87 
Malwa, 210, 241-24.3 
Mangalore, 41, 44, 56 
Mansfield, Lord, 160 
Ma rath as, restore Mogul Emperor, 
24 ; Maratha powers at Welles¬ 
ley’s accession, 25-27 ; 44, 46, 

5 X » 59 > 63, 7 8 > 8o > 106, 

120, 121, 186-258 passim 
Maratha war, of 1778 -82, 22 ; of 
1803, 196 ; in the Deccan, st2 
et seq. ; in Hindustan, 221 et seq. ; 
against Holkar, 1804, 241 et seq. 
Marshman, 118; on Wellesley’s 
coercion of Oudh, 132 ; on 
Lake's campaign, 242, 243 ; 
292 

Maryborough, Lord. See Wellesley, 
William 
Massona, 144 
Masulipatam, 206 
Mauritius, 42, 43, 47, 147 
Mecca, 113, 148 
Mediatization, 34 
Mediterranean, 148 
MctIowh, 59 

Mehdi Ali Khan, his mission to 
Persia, 120, 143 
Melville, Lord. See Dundas 
Mercer, 238 

Metcalfe, Lord, on Wellesley's ad¬ 
ministration, 1 ; 6 : cm Tippu’s 
enmity, 61 ; on Barlow’s treaties, 
*93 

Mill. James, on slowness of army in 
war against Tippu, 52 ; con¬ 
siders war unjustified, 55, 56 ; on 
Tippu’s lack of judgement, 58 ; 
on the flourishing state of Mysore, 
59 » on the settlement of Mysore, 
65 ; on the taking over of the 
Carnatic, 104, 105, 106; on the 
lack of evidence of a plot, 107 ; 
on the claims of the Nawab's 
nephew, 108 ; on justifiable 
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grounds for taking over the Car¬ 
natic, 109 ; on Surat, 113, 114 ; 
on Wellesley's increase of the 
British army in Oudh, 122, 123 ; 
'on Wellesley’s treatment of the 
Nawab, 124 ; on the Nawab’s 
protest, 126; on Wellesley’s 
generosity, 127; 13 r ; 132; on 
the treatment of the llegam, 141 ; 
on Rainier’* inaction, 148 ; on 
the College of Fort William, 162 ; 
on Wellesley’s arguments for use 
of India-built shipping, 173 ; 
note on his criticism of the 
Treaty of Bassein, 206-208 ; on 
Sindhia’.s answer to the British 
envoy, 210 ; on the battle of 
Assaye, 216 ; on the treaty of 
Surji Arjangaon, 219 ; on Perron, 
224 

Minto, Lord, 74 

Mir Alarn, 52 ; friendly t<> British, 
80 ; on the subsidiary treaty, 84 
Mocha, 148 

Mohammad Ali, ioi, 102, t<»8, 110, 

111 

Mokundra Pass, 244 *246 
Monson, Colonel, 6, 231, 242 ; 
marches south, 244 ; begins 
retreat, 246 ; reaches Agra, 247 ; 
249, 250; to Lake accepting 
blame for his failure, 251 ; 252 ; 
falls bark on Agra, 253 ; 254 
Moor, on Tippu's rule, 60 
Morley, Lord, 92 

Morning ton, First Lady, Wellesley’s 
mother, 14, 304 

-Second Lady, Wellesley’s wife, 

afterwards Marchioness Wellesley, 
17, 18. See also Roland 

-Lord. See Wellesley 

Munro, Hector, 116 * 

Munro, Sir Thomas, 6 ; on the sub¬ 
sidiary system, 37, 38, 39 ; on 
condition of Mysore, 60; on 
it* settlement, 64 ; secretary to 
Commission, 68 ; to A. Wellesley 
on Assaye, 215, 217 ; to Colonel 
Read on Assaye, 217 ; on Welles¬ 
ley’s campaign, 228; on the 
Maratha war, 23T, 232 
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iy. Colonel, 213, 228, 242- 
249,270 
^ icat, 146 
Mutiny of Bengal Officers, 19/21, 222 
Muttra, 227, 251, 252 
Myhie, River, 244-246 
Mysore, 22, 29,30, 35 ; conquest of, 
5*~55 > wars with, 41, 59, 87 ; 
settlement of, 63 et seq. ; new 
state, 67 ; 77, 81, 178 194, 197, 
205, 261 

— Raja of, 203, 206 


“ Nabob of Argot’s debts,” 24, 85 
et seq ., 101, in 
Nagpur, 257 

Nana Farnavis, his character, 187- 
189 

Napoleon, schemes of invasion, 30- 
32 ; letter to Tippu, 50, 51 ; 
plan of invasion, 144, 145 ; 148 
Narbada River, 77, 209-211 
Narnulla, 229 

Nawab Vizier, meaning of the title, 
116 

Nepal, 129 
Nore, mutiny at, 32 


Oat terlony, his defence of Delhi, 

251 

Old Sarum, 18 

Omdut-ul-Omra, Nawab of the 
Carnatic, accused of treachery, 
lot 103, 108, 110 
Orissa, 22, 212, 213, 228 
Ottoman, Sultan, writes to Tippling 
Oudh, 23, 29, 116; treaty with, 35, 
118; 130, 280, 283, 287; com¬ 
mission appointed, 137; 139, 

143, 174, 232, 25a, 263 

-Nawab of, 77, 83, 116 it seq. ; 

offers to abdicate, 123; with¬ 
draws offer, 124; protests against 
disbandment of his troops, 125 ; 
refuses to cede territory, : 27, 128, 
129; complains of the inter¬ 
ference of the Resident, 130 ; 
proposes to plunder the Bcgam, 
* 39 ! «84 


Owen, S. J., on the papers four 
Seringapatam, 107 ; on 
treaty of Barscin, 194 


Palmer, William, Captain, on the 
Peishwa’s relations with Tippu, 
109 ; on Nana Farnavis* death, 
x8y; 188 

Parr, master at Harrow, 16 
Patterson, Mrs., afterwards Second 
Marchioness Wellesley, 18 
Paugah party, 78 
Paul, Tsar of Russia, 30, T44 
Pauli, James, 15 ; attacks on 
Wellesley, 296, 297 
Peace of Amiens, 148 
Pearce, R. R.. on Wellesley’s policy, 
11 ; on Wellesley’s rules for 
prei control, 176 

Peishwa, 25, 29, 30, 46, 64 ; refuses 
offer of territory, 65 ; 67, 83, 109, 
186, 188 et seq.y 197-229 passim , 
275. See also Baji Rao 
Perceval, Spencer, 160 
Pernaud, 42 

Perron, 24, 79, 21Q, 213 ; his career 
and character, 223, 224 ; 225 
Persia, Wellesley’s missions to, 145- 
'47. 287 
Petersburg, 121 
Pigot, Lord, 86, 111 
Piron, 79 

Pitt, II, 13, 32, 71, 92, 95, gfi, 97. 

99, 184, 185, 264, 298, 305, 306 
Pitt’s India Act, 1784, 4 ; l8* 23, 
87, 96* *55* *99- 235, 257, 266, 
285, 289 

Pole. See William Wellesley Pole 
Policy of non-intervention, 27, 28 
Pondicherry, 149 

Poona, 26, 27, 36, 63, 80, 82, 109, 
186, 187, 189, 194, 205, 209, 210, 
214, 228, 234, 235, 275 
Pope, quotation, 12 
Porson, Wellesley’s scholarship com¬ 
pared with, 16 
Port Louis, 42, 147 
Portuguese trade with India, 168, 
175 

Press, Wellcslcy’s control of, 175-177 
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Daniel, on Wellesley in 
lament, 18 
Purncah, 63 ; appointed Diwan, 69 


Haghoba, 1C7, 189 
Rainier, Admiral, refuses to co¬ 
operate with Colonel Wellesley, 
147; 148 

Rajputana, 213, 242, 292 

Rampura, 242, 243, 247, 249, 293 

Raymond, Frangois, 78, 80 

Read, Colonel, 217 

Red Sea, 148 

Rhonda, Isle of, 148 

Ripaud, 41, 42 

Rivoli, Battle of, 32 

Rohilkhand, 23, 83, 117, 129; 

ceded to British, 130 ; 232, 252 
Rohilla War, 18, 117, 130 
Roland, Hyacinthe Gabrielle, after¬ 
wards first Marchioness Wellesley, 
17,18,296,303 
Rotnilly, Samuel, 160 
Rose, George, on George Ill’s 
opinion of Wellesley, 73 

- Professor Holland, on 

Napoleon's proposed invasion, 145 
Rosetta, 148 
Ruinbold, Sir T., 91 
Russia, i2i, 144 
Rutland, Duke of, 18 


Saadat Au, Nawab of Oudh, 23, 
118 

Salisbury, Lord, 121 
Salsettc, 22 
Saltaah, 18 

Satara, Raja of, 25, 192 
Schwartz, 112 

Secret Committee, 211, 275, 285 
Scdaseer, Battle of, 52 
Scram pore, 144 

Serfogi, Raja of Tanjore, 112, 113 
Scringapatam, 42, 43, 52; stormed 
by British, 53 ; 54, 57 ; ceded to 
British, 67 ; 69, 70, 102, 107, 148 
Seton. on the payment for the 
garrison at Surat, 114 


Settlement of Mysore, 63 et seq, 
Shaftesbury, 87 

Shah Alam, Mogul Emperor, 23, 
113, 116, 120, 219 ; taken under 
British protection, 226 
Shah Muhammad, 120 
Shah of Persia, 120, 146 
Shahji, hi 
Shiraz, 146 

Shore, Sir John, 4; 19, 22, 23, 

24, 28 ; favourable verdict on 
Tippu, 59 ; 78 j 80 ; 112 ; inter¬ 
venes in succession in Oudh, r 18 ; 
123, 125, 138 ; Wellesley’s criti¬ 
cisms of, 180, 181 ; 222,292 
Sikhs, 24, 121, 213, 224, 293 
Sindhia. See Daulat Rao Sindbia; 

Mahadaji Sindhia 
Sivaji, 111 

Smith, Lady Anne Culling Smith, 
n&c Wellesley, Lord Wellesley's 
sister, 304 
Soonda, 67 
Sosilay, 53 

Spithcad, mutiny at, 32 
Stafford, Lady, sister of second 
Marchioness Wellesley, 18 
Stevenson, Colonel, 68, 209, 214, 
215,218 

Strathfiddsayc, 304 
Stuart, General, 6 ; leads an army 
in war against Tippu, 52 
Subsidiary Alliance Systems, 34 et 
seq. ; advantages, 35 j disadvan- 
tages, 36 ; 193 
Suez, 148 

Sufirein, Admiral, 223 
Sulivun, Director, suggests alliance 
with Russia, 120, 121 
Surat, 29, 34, 111, 113 ; taken over 
by the Company, 114 ; 143, 263 

-Nawab of, 113 

Sutton, Manners, 160 
Swedish trade with India, 175 


Taganrog, 144 
Tanjore, 23, 29, 34, 111, 143 

-Rajah of, 86, 98 ; deposed and 

restored, ill 5 127 
Tapti River, 209, 217, 219, 253 
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feheran, 145, 146 
Temporary' Brigade ” of Fateh- 
garh, 117 
Thornton, on the settlement of 
Mysore, 64; on ill-governed 
IndianStates, 119 ; on Cornwallis, 
289 ;• on withdrawal of protection 
of Rajput chieftains, 291,292 ; on 
Barlow, 292 

Tippu, Sultan, 7, 22, 25, 28, 29, 30, 
3 r > 34 > 3 & 7 Wellesley’s dealings 
with, 41-51 ; hatred of the 
English, 42 ; aware of British 
preparations, 46 ; replies to 
Wellesley’s letters, 47, 50 ; reply 
to Ottoman Sultan, 49 ; his war 
with the Company, 52 ; his death, 
53 1 55 > his character, 57 ; his re¬ 
forms, 58; as a soldier, 59 ; his 
treatment of European prisoners, 
60 ; his consistent purpose, 61, 
62 ; his autocratic government, 
7<>i 77> 78,80, lor, 105, 109, 
J 35 * * 43 > 1 77 * >#7 
Titles of Company’s servants, 150, 
>57 

Tonk, 293 
Tookc, Horne, 297 
Torrens, on Wellesley’s self-glorifi¬ 
cation, 53; on the correspon¬ 
dence found at Scringapatam, 
107; on Wellesley's reception in 
England, 295-297 ; on his refusal 
to accept office, 299 
Tranquebar, 50, 144 
Treaty of Basscin, 187 ; causes 
leading to, 187-192 ; terms of, 
192-193; great importance of, 
194; criticism and defence of, 
195-207 ; 209, aii, 285, 294 

- Carnpo Forinio, 32 

-- Deogaon, 218-219, 236 

- Mangalore, 41 

- Pressburg, 32 

- Salbye, 187, 209 

- -- Seringapatam, 1793, 2a 

- Surji Arjangaon, 219, 22 i, 

236 

Treaties, Subsidiary. See under Car¬ 
natic, Hyderabad, Oudh, Sindhia, 
etc* 



Trevor, Anne, after wan 
Mornington, 14 
Trinconiali, 147 
Tsaritzin, 144 
Tucker, St. George, 177 
Tukaji Molkar, 27 
Tuncaws, 86 

Tungabhadra River, 26, 84 
Turton, Sir W., 297 


Ujjein, 25, 244, 245, 246, 257, 287 
Ulm, Battle of, 32, 144 


Vellore, 52 
Vickers, 189 

Vienna, Napoleon enters, 32 


War Offk:e, 148 
Warda River, 218, 229 
Webbe, Josias, on war with Mysore, 
45 ; 76 ; 106 ,* dismissed, Welles¬ 
ley’s praise of, 183, 184 ; 238 
Wellesley, Arthur, afterwards Duke 
of Wellington, 2, 6,15, 17, 26, 28, 
3 1 * 9 on the subsidiary system, 
36 ; on the Nawab of the Car¬ 
natic’s subsidy, 37 ; on result of 
our Indian policy, 39; on war 
with Mysore, 45 ; on Lord Clive, 
48 ; commanding Nizam’s army 
in war against Tippu, 52 ; opinion 
on length of war, 53 ; 56; on 
Tippu’u use of cavalry, 59 ; de¬ 
feats Dhoondia Waugh, 68; Com¬ 
missioner for Mysore, on Barry 
Close, 68; commendation of 
JNirneah, 69 ; 75 ; on disband¬ 
ment of French-trained troops, 
81 ; on strengthening the Nizam’s 
government, 81, 82 ; objections 
to subsidiary treaty with Nizam, 
83, 84; on relations between 
Company and Carnatic, 102 ; 
105; on the ad vantages of the 
treaty with Oudh, 131 ; 147, 167 ; 
on freights between India and 
Great Britain, 171, 172; his views 
on shipping, 174 ; salary reduced 
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178 ; 183; on Arnrut 
95 ; reply to Castle- 
cism, 196, 199-202 ; 
misgivings on the Maratha ques¬ 
tion, 203, 204; on the attitude of 
Holkar and Sindhia, 209 ; on his 
own success, 210; 213; cam¬ 
paign in Deccan, 214; battle of 
Assayc, 215, at6, 217; battle of 
Argaon, 218 ; makes treaty of 
Deogaon, 218 ; makes treaty of 
Surji Arjangaon, 219, 220 ; 228 ; 
to Malcolm on the treaties of 
peace, 236; on the claim to 
Gwalior, 237 ; to Henry Wel¬ 
lesley on Gwalior, 238; 240; on 
Mocuoxtfjl retreat, 247, 249 ; on 
siege of Bhartpur, 253 , warns his 
brother of danger of dismissal, 
29, 264; 269 ; his character, 304; 

305 

Wellesley, Garrett, Lord Morning- 
ton, father of Lord Wellesley, 14 

-—- Gerald, 15 

-Henry, afterward.; .Lord Cow¬ 
ley, 2 ; 15 ; Commissioner for 
Mysore, 68; sent by Wellesley 
to Oudh, 129, 269 ; appointed 
President of Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for Oudh, 137, 138, 178, 
179, 184; points out French 
danger, 213 ; 238, 260 ; on his 
dead brother, 307 

—-— Lord, greatness of his adminis¬ 
tration, t ; work in after life, 2 ; 
achievement of his ends, 3 ; in¬ 
tentions in India, 4 ; conduct 
towards Indian rulers, 5 ; con¬ 
duct towards subordinates, 6; 
rebuke to Commissioners of Mala¬ 
bar, 7; friendship with sub¬ 
ordinates, 8; moral courage, 
to ; qualifications for governor- 
generalship ; oratorical style, 11, 
12 ; friendships, 13 ; family and 
carlv life, 14 ct stq . ; marriages, 
17, 18.; ambitions, 18 ; political 
views, 19; accepts governorship 
of Madras, 20; becomes Governor- 
General, 21 ; Indian states on his 
arrival, 27 i changes brought 
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about by him, 29 ; was his policyVS^ I 
necessary and justifiable? 30, 31 ; 
use of subsidiary system, 35, 

36 ; problems on arrival in India, 

41 ; on Malartic, 43 ; justified 
in action against Tippu, 44 ; re¬ 
gret at postponement of' war, 

45 ; alliances with Nizam and 
Peishwa, 46 ; arrives at Madras, 

47 ; his opinion of Lord Clive, 

48 ; further letters to Tippu, 49 ; 
action on receipt of Tippu’s 
answer, letter to Lord Grenville, 

50, 51 ; despatch to Directors on 
conclusion of war, 53 ; acclaimed 
by his colleagues, 54 ; on Tippu’s 
death, 55 ; on Tippu’s aggressive 
conduct, 56 ; his instructions 
from home, 56 ; good reasons fur 
war, 57 ; on Tippu’* hatred of 
the British, 61 ; his settlement of 
Mysore, 63 ; regards Mysore as 
practically British possession, 6 5 ; 
censures Nizam, 67 ; on ability 
to cope with swift moving armies, 

68 ; appoints Purneah, Diwan, 

69 ; to Lord Granville on his 
conquest, 69, 70 ; made Marquis, 

70 ; to Granville expressing dis¬ 
tress on his Irish peerage, 71, 72 ; 
adequacy of his reward, 73 ; dis¬ 
liked by George III, 73; be¬ 
moans non-recognition of his 
services by the Crown, 74 ; and 
of those of his subordinates, 75 ; 
on the French officers in the 
Nizam’s service, 78 ; on Ray¬ 
mond, 79 ; apprehensions about 
the French power, 80 ; to Gran¬ 
ville about the disbandment of 
Nizam’s French-trained troops, 

81 ; to Lord Grenville on papers 
discovered at Scringapatain, 102, 

103; considers treachery of 
Omdut-ul-Omra established, 103; 
demands surrender of adminis¬ 
tration of Carnatic, 103 ; dis¬ 
appointed at results of inquiry', 

106; 107 ; decides to debar 

Nawab’s family from succession, 

108; 109; 110; administration 
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elleslcy, Lord— cant. 
of Tanjore and Surat, i u ; on 
the administration of Tanjore, 
112 i his action regarding Surat, 
113; orders administration of 
Surat to be taken over by the 
Company, 114; 115; dealings 

with Oudh, 116 el seq. ; demands 
increase of Company’s garrison, 
119; increases British army in 
Oudh, 122 ; encourages abdi¬ 
cation of the Nawab, 123, 124; 
insists on his military reforms* 125, 
126 ; disbands Nawab’s army, 
demands cession of territory, 12 7, 

128 ; makes treaty with Nawab, 

129 ; administration of Nawab’s 
dominions, 130 ; on the advan¬ 
tages of the treaty, 131 ; his 
attitude towards Indian states, 
135 s ; on the blessing of British 
authority, 136.; appoints Board 
of Commissioners for Oudh, 137 ; 
on the action of the Begam in 
making the Company her heir, 
140; mediatizes Farntckabad, 
141 ; his achievements up to 
1802, 143, 144 ; on danger of 
foreign settlements, 144; sends 
envoy to Persia, 145 ; plans ex¬ 
pedition against Isles of France, 

147 ; sends expedition to Egypt, 

148 ; withholds cession of foreign 

possessions, 149 ; plans for reform 
of internal administration, 150 ; 
on the efficiency of the Company’s 
servants, 151 ; founds College of 
Fort William, 152 ; pleads for its 
retention, 154, 155; 136, 157, 

1G2 ; on the duties of the Com¬ 
pany, 166 ; on the growth of 
commerce, 167 ; on foreign trade 
with India, 168 ; on commerce 
between England and India, 170, 
171 ; on the use of India-built 
shipping, 173, 174 ; sends home 
Englishmen not in Company’s 
service, 175 ; to Sir Alurccl Clarke 
on press control, t 76 ; begins to 
lose support of directors, 177 ; 
angry at Directors’ interference, 



178 ; to Sir C. Forte^cu 
his nephew’s appointment, 179 ; 
on his loneliness in India, 180 ; 
to Grenville on lack of society, 
i8r ; wants to return home, 
and tenders resignation, 182 ; to 
Addington on his treatment by 
Directors, 182 ; on growing 
power of Directors, 183 ; 184 ; 

consents to remain, 185 ; offers 
to Marat has, 186 ; appeal by 
Pcishwa, 190 ; decision, 191 ; on 
the Maratha crisis, 192 ; 195, 

199 ; on Gastlercagh’s criticism, 
204 ; ultimatum to Sindhia, 210, 
211 ; his objectives in Maratha 
war, 212-214; on his brother’s 
success at Assaye, 215 ; to Lake 
about Perron, 224 ; on Perron’s 
conduct, 225 ; on the Mughal, 
226 ; on battle of Laswari, 227 ; 
on the partition of conquests, 228; 
on his successful settlement, 230 ; 
on the advantages gained, 233, 
234 ; 239 ; realises that another 
war is inevitable, 240, 241 ; on 
Monson’s retreat, 246 ; on Lake’s 
march to Farruckabad, 252 ; to 
Lake on his failure, 254, 255 ; to 
Directors, 255; 256, 257 ; on 
Indian indebtedness, 258 ; treat¬ 
ment of Directors, 239; to ; 
Castlereagh on his contempt of 
the Directors’ opinion, 260 ; pro¬ 
poses increased army, 261 ; re- 1 
signs, 263, 264 ; relations with \ 
Board and Directors, 265 el seq. ; 
289, 290, 292 ; disappointment # 
in England, 294 ; on his treat- f 
ment,297; refuses other appoint¬ 
ments, 298 ; tardy appreciation, 
299, 300 ; his letter to the Chair¬ 
man, 301, 302 ; his family life, 4 
303-307; his greatness, 307-309 
Wellesley, William, afterwards 
Wellesley Pole, Lord Mary¬ 
borough, 15; to Wellesley about 
honours, 74 ; 179, 304; to Wdle *$5 
ley about Arthur, 305 ; deprecates 
Wellesley’s article, 305, 306 ; on 
his dead brother, 307 
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fn, Duke of. See Wellesley, 


Western Ghats. Sec Ghats 
Wilks, Mark, on Wellesley, 6, 7, io, 
11,13; on Napoleon’s plans, 30 ; 
on Malarti< s conduct, 43, 44 ; 
on Tippu, 46 ; on Lord Clive’s 
support of Wellesley, 47 ; 011 

Tippu’s reply to Wellesley, 30 ; 
on Tippu’s position, 51 ; on 
Tippu’s despair, 53 ; on Tippu*s 
treatment cT his subjects, 60 ; cm 
Tippu’s reforms, 58 ; on Tippu’* 
subversive idea:, 58 
Wilson, Dr H. H., on the sentiments 
of the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
107 , on inconsistency of British 
political methods in India, m; 


on the negotiations vith Oudh, 
131,13a; or* the relations between 
the British and Indian states, 136 ; 
on Wellesley’s scheme for the 
Maratha war, 214; on Monson’s 
disaster, 249, 250 
Winaek Kao, 189 
Windsor, 18 

Woodingtori, captures Broach, 
228 

Worcester, Lady, 304 
Wynaad, ceded to British, 67 
Wynch, Governor, 94, 111 


Zeman Shah, of Afghanistan, in¬ 
vades Punjab, 24 ; 1 20 ; 12 1, 1 22, 
1 34 * * 45 , * 4 ^ 
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